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Ready for delivery 


The 1927 issue of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ANNUAL 
AND Directory is now ready in two editions. The one, 
the regular form and size with which the advertising 
and publishing fraternity is so familiar, at the usual 
price, $15.00. The other, a special limited edition 
on thin paper stock for the benefit of those who wish 
a smaller and lighter volume to conserve shelf and 
desk space. 

This special edition will have a brown binding, 
imitation leather, and will be. priced $20.00. The 
contents are identical, comprising all of the information 
and features of this old-established reference book with 
complete gazetteer information revised to date and latest 
population figures, with 378 lists of different classes of 
publications and over 100 colored maps. 

Early orders are advised. Address the publishers— 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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«,.. All From One Package of Knox Gelatine’”’ 








The versatility of Knox Sparkling Gelatine is 


the Interrupting Idea which differentiates it 
from the ready-flavored kind. Realistic illus- 
trations of desserts, salads and candies — all 
four being made from a single package of Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine—attract the reader to 


copy which sells the uses and economy of 





the product. Recipes of the dishes illus- nt 
trated serve as a clincher. This advertising the 
is prepared for the Charles B. Knox Gelatine wed 
Company, by the Federal Advertising has 
Agency, Inc., 6 East 39th Street, New York. ae 
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When Shall I Use a Coupon? 


A Question That Ought to Confront Almost Every Advertiser 


By E. T. Gundlach 


President, Gundlach Advertising Company 


\ HILE. the coupon, a few 
years ago, was confined al- 
most €ntirely to pure mail-order 
copy, it has become fashionable in 
the so-called “publicity” field. Cou- 
pon advertising has increased nine 
to tenfold in the last seven years. 
We still see many un-couponed 
advertisements “which, in the 
writer’s opinion, could be immea- 
surably improved by a slight change 
in the copy leading to some kind 
of coupon. 
We see, on the other hand, quite 
a number of advertisements carry- 
ing coupons that dangle below like 
earrings, without apparent reason. 
In some cases these ornaments 
seem to be relics of a campaign 
during which there may have been 
a deliberate purpose in their use. 
In other cases, where the copy has 
been more recently so decorated, 
no better motive is discernible (so 
far as an outsider can judge) than 
the feeling that a fashion, we might 
almost say a fad, is being followed. 
The coupon, when used, becomes 
immediately an extremely impor- 
tant feature of its advertisement. 
In a previous article I stated that 
a coupon, rightly used, will increase 
responses a minimum of 25 per 
cent average on large copy over 
the same advertisement without a 
coupon—a figure that I believe will 
be verified by every mail-order ad- 
vertiser of consequence. I also 
pointed out that wherever errors 
have been made in copy and coupon 
where the offer in the text has 
not corresponded with the offer in 
the coupon—the small square at the 


bottom of a huge advertisement 
governs, The majority of readers 
accept the offer as made in the 
coupons even if the lengthy text 
dwells on a more favorable offer. 
It seems that either (1) the eyes 
of the majority of readers go 
quickly from headlines and text to 
the coupon, or otherwise (2). the 
eyes after reading the detailed copy 
rest on the words beneath which 
the reader is asked to sign his 
name, (or perhaps there is a mix- 
ture of both). Other evidence could 
be produced to prove conclusively 
that we cannot introduce a coupon 
without making it a salient feature. 

Hence, one of the fundamenta} 
and sometimes complicated prob- 
lems of many an advertising cam- 
paign ought to be this question: 

Shall I or shall I not use a de- 
vice that centers attention upon a 
few closing words, which tell the 
reader what to do next? 

To answer lightly in the nega- 
tive may mean a heavy loss of 
extra advertising profits; for there 
is no question regarding the pro- 
digious value of the coupon in 
certain instances. 

To answer lightly in the affirma- 
tive, however, i.c., to accept coupon 
advertising merely because it is a 
known success on other types of 
copy, may mean a diversion of the 
ultimate purpose of an advertising 
campaign, to its serious detriment. 

When we seek to determine 
whether or not to use a coupon on 
any particular piece of copy, we 
must have clearly in mind the va- 
rious possible purposes of a coupon: 
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(1) To secure orders by mail; 
or inquiries by mail to be converted 
into mail orders. (A _ mail-order 
business. ) ip 1 8 : 

(2) To secure inquiries by mail 
(including orders for 10-cent or 
25-cent samples) for the purpose 
of converting these mail inquiries 
into orders taken by a local dealer 
or agent. : 

_ (3)_To secure orders by induc- 
ing calls on a local dealer or agent. 

(4) To test varieties of appeal. 

It i enerally understood that the 
coupons for these four purposes are 
little blanks with a space for the reader’s 
name and address; but within the last 
six years has come another device, a sort 
of “reminder coupon” or “memo 
coupon,” which is quite effective where 
the second or third purpose is to be 
achieved and yet to be secured in modi- 
fied form. 

The fourth purpose or test of cou- 
pons has —y | to do with the profit 

ing power of a coupon as such and 
must not be confused thefewith. A 
coupon may even be used for test pur- 
poses with great benefit where the 
coupan as such injures the pulling power 
of a particular piece of copy. This 
fourth purpose is primarily allied with 
copy aiming at purpose No. 2 above. 
It is utilized only too slightly and too 
incidentally or as an after-thought; and, 
if I may be permitted to say s0, 
suspect it is used often erroneously. 

. =. 

If I have correctly stated all the 
possible purposes of a coupon, then 
it follows, of course, that an ad- 
vertisement containing a coupon 
must have for an objective one of 
the four purposes as stated; other- 
wise the coupon is obviously de 
trop. And I believe I may go a 
step further and assert that the ad- 
vertisement should have one of the 
aforesaid four purposes not merely 
as one objective but as one of its 
two or three primary purposes, per- 
haps as its sole objective; other- 
wise the use of the coupon is an 
error. Why? Because, as has al- 
ready been proved by experienced 
advertisers, attention centers on the 
coupon; to throw the limelight on 
an incidental or accidental factor 
in a selling talk certainly seems 
like weak salesmanship. 

In this connection, we should 
note that every coupon (including 
the “quasi-coupon” or memo blank) 
incites to an immediate action: 
“tear this out.” Then furthermore 
there is something to be done 
immediately with the thing torn 
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out. This immediacy need not con- 
sist in jumping out of the reading 
chair and mailing a letter post- 
haste, nor in running instanter to 
a store; but it does mean that as a 
direct and early result of the ad- 
vertisement, with the offer of that 
advertisement in mind, the coupon 
clipper is to do something. Unless 
that direct action (and please note: 
exactly that direct action and none 
other) is one action that the adver- 
tiser particularly hopes to secure 
as the result of his copy, he is 
positively injuring, perhaps almost 
“killing” his advertisement. If 
however such direct action is a 
highly desirable factor then the 
coupon is of great value. 

Having stated in a very general 
way, the cases in which, as it seems 
to the writer, c s should and 
should not be aula may glance 
at the classification according tc 
the four purposes of coupons. 


* * * 


(1) Coupons for mail-order 
business: There will be little dis- 
pute that they should be used in 
every piece of large and medium- 
size copy. Even copy as small as 
fifty to sixty lines may, perhaps, 
sometimes use a very economical 
coupon. It should be remembered 
that the coupon requires space, ex- 
tra and blank space; when the 
extra type and blank space exceeds 
25 per cent of the total space, I 
begiu to question the value of the 
coupon. (Details were discussed 
in Printers’ INK, October 7, 
1926.) * 


_ (2) Coupons to secure inquiries 
in a dealer business: This is the 
big field of modern coupon adver- 
tising—far greater today than the 


_ *These figures on sizes also apply, but 
in modified form, to mail inquiries 
“hooked up” to most publicity advertise 
ments. Where the inquiry is only one 
of several objectives, the advertiser 
should not use twenty or thirty lines 
for a blank to fill in, tacked to 100 
lines of display and argument. I am 
inclined to say (without being able to 
give definite figures) that generally 
speaking, but not always, a full column 
of a 420 line or 700 line magazine and 
150 lines to 200 lines, better 200 to 300 
lines in a daily, are the minimum sizes 
ordinarily justifying a direct-mail coupon 
where the ultimate purpose of the copy 
is to sell goods through local dealers. 
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entire mail-order business coupon 
advertising. 

Here the primary question is not 
one of coupons but one of inquir- 
ies; for the coupon is primarily 
(almost solely) a device to bring 
more inquiries. “Do I want the in- 
quiries at all? And if so, do I 
want them as incidentals? Or as 
an essential purpose of my adver- 
tising campaign?” 


Many a coupon advertiser has never 
really asked himself these questions. 
Perhaps it happened thus: years ago 
when introducing his product, he car- 
ried, without serious consideration, a 
little line at the bottom of his copy 
offering samples direct by mail. Gradu- 
ally he came to judge the value of 
different pieces of copy more or less by 
the sparser number of replies received 
(a correct and vital principle of test- 
ing appeals—if he applied the principle 
correctly). Then a few years later some 
copy writer while writing new headlines 
and arguments, changed “incidentally” 
the little inquiry line to a now-fashion- 
able coupon, and suddenly the calls for 
free samples, free booklets increased 25 
per cent to 50 per cent. “Therefore” 
(such, miserabile visu, is advertising 
logic) the new copy was declared “much 
better.” The coupon nestled in its 
place, and there it stayed. The funda- 
mental question as to whether or not 
the advertiser really ought to continue to 
solicit mail inquiries may never have 
been seriously discussed. 


That a free or 10-cent sample 
or free booklet offered by mail de- 
flects the mind at least somewhat 
from the other purpose of the copy 
—to incite a call on the dealer— 
will hardly be questioned. Fear- 
ing this, some advertisers—for ex- 


ample, Listerine—carry neither 
coupon nor inquiry line nor name 
of the maker, in order that noth- 
ing may be remembered to confuse 
the brand name, and no thought of 
any action incited other than the 
action of asking the dealer. 

On the other hand, some well- 
established national advertiser with, 
say, a 50 per cent distribution, 
while expecting his copy to cause 
calls on dealers, may also wish to 
get in touch with consumers who 
cannot or will not readily buy at 
home. Hence, he wants to mention 
that a sample or a booklet can be 
obtained from the manufacturer. 
Then the problem of coupon or no 
coupon rests on the relative impor- 
tance of getting inquiries, i.e., spe- 
cifically and mathematically on 
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the percentage of the readers who 
will readily inquire at a store car- 
rying the goods, as against those 
readers who might be switched off* 
by inquiring of a dealer who does 
not carry the goods, plus those who 
would prefer to read a catalog or 
- eed before inquiring locally at 
all. 

I do not know of any formula 
by which this problem may be 
solved ; it must be left to individual 
judgment. But surely the adver- 
tiser can clear away the cobwebs, 
gathering some figures, not mere 
“hunches,” on which to base his 
judgment. This much we may con- 
clude : j 

If the direct-mail sample is 
meant to be purely incidental or to 
appear as a secondary alternative 
in lieu of a call on a dealer, then 
the advertiser should use a line or 
two or a box and not a coupon. 

In a general way, perhaps we 
may add that on a serious pur- 
chase, as for example goods affect- 
ing the health, such as a tooth- 
paste (witness the great success 
made by Pepsodent,+ which fea- 
tures a 10-cent sample coupon in 
every advertisement) the consumer 
inquiry may never become an in- 
cidental but may remain always 
highly valuable, whereas on an 
average specialty food, in spite of 
its health talk, a direct-mail coupon 


*A piece of cold magazine or news 
paper type is rarely so convincing that 
the public will rush to the storekeepers 
and cudgel them into buying the goods 
Where Mr. Dealer fails to carry the ad- 
vertised goods, he may give his caller 
a good reason for not carrying them. We 
must bear in mind that advertising for 
any untried goods hardly ever does more 
than cause an inquiry, whether by mail 
or at the dealer’s. 

TListerine (no coupon, and maker's 
name and address not in copy) vs. Pep- 
sodent. (coupons always)—(1) Halitosis 
campaign, a forced argument vs. fear 
of tooth decay, a thought already in 
mind of reader; (2) Listerine, an article 
of general use as gargle, mouth wash 
and disinfectant, not selected as a rule 
with very serious thought vs. tooth-paste 
regarding selection of which user wor- 
ries. (3) Bottle of Listerine always 
usable if Halitosis test fails. (4) Drug- 
gist not much concerned with Listerine 
vs. competitor’s goods, but often has ideas 
of his own on tooth-paste; therefore 
literature in hands of user-prospect is 
more important in latter cases. (5) Inci- 
dentally sample, not booklet, is the im- 
portant offer, and sample of paste is 
more easily mailed than sample of liquid. 
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is desirable only during an intro- 
ductory campaign, if, indeed, at 
any time. 

There remains for consideration 
regarding class 2 of coupons one 
large group of advertisers to whom 
an inquiry from a prospect will 
never become an incident, nor sec- 
ondary alternative, but will always 
be of vital importance. This in- 
cludes all firms (particularly mag- 
azine advertisers) selling articles 
that “run into money” and that are 
bought only at long intervals, i.e., 
periods of a year or more. Such 
firms should (I might almost say 
all of them) make every effort to 
secure inquiries and should, there- 
fore, use conspicuous coupons. 
(Subject, however, to qualifications 
under No. as to a reminder 
coupon or quasi-coupon explained 
below.) I include in this group 
all advertisers of travel, of schools, 
pianos and building materials, (and 
I see no reason for not including 
all. automobile advertisers). Also 


I include advertisements of smaller 
purchases such as vacuum cleaners, 
oe, cream separators and 


a host of other heterogeneous 
articles on which many of the buy- 
ers would naturally make consider- 
able investigation before purchasing. 

Most of all, in advertising some- 
thing on which the factory’s sales- 
man or local dealer must leave his 
own place and hunt up the pros- 
pect, eg., typewriters, washing 
machines, agricultural machinery, 
the coupon seems natural ; for every 
principle of mail-order advertis- 
ing there applies.* 

I am unable to see why such a 
large number of these high-price 
specialty advertisers neglect what 
looks like an opportunity, while 
soap, food and cosmetic advertisers 
are jingling their millions of cou- 
pons before us. For on these large 
and occasional purchases, the “lead” 
to a prospect is the key to sales 


*Perhaps a few articles of large value 
sold only occasionally may be excepted, 
provided nearly all possible prospects are 
“dug out” and regularly pursued by 
local representatives before and during 
the appearance of the publicity (e.g. De 
Laval Cream Separator or some article 
used exclusively in constructing a new 
building.) In such cases, the value of 
a coupon may be questioned, though in 
the writer’s opinion the question should 
not be dismissed lightly. 
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success. If I manufactured, for 
example, an oil heater salable in 
competition, and I had today the 
name of every woman who is con- 
sidering the purchase of an oil 
heater or merely talking, or merely 
dreaming about such a purchase, 
then the major part, yes the major 
part of my sales problem would be 
solved. 


Objection is often voiced that the in- 
quiries can be secured but not the orders. 
so, there is a fundamental defect 
either in the advertising or in the sales 
plan. For in the mail-order business, the 
sifting out from the millions of readers 
the few who are or might be interested, 
is the chief problem; inquiries on good 
vs. bad copy vary by 100 per cent to 
300 per cent and 1,000 per cent. But 
the percentage of orders on the same 
offer is never subject to such wide vari 
ations. In fact; on the poorest maga 
zine as against the best, on the vaguest 
as against the most specific statement of 
the offer in the advertisements, on the 
poorest kind of circular matter as 
against the best catalog, the percentag: 
of mail orders can rarely vary more than 
25 per cent to 50 per cent—I doubt ii 
that much, provided, of course, the offer 
is identical. 

The getting of an interested inquiry 
or lead at a fair price is, therefore, th: 
problem of copy on large specialties: if 
your offer is in accord with the adver- 
tisement, orders will follow whether by 
mail or through specialty salesmen or 
dealer. 

Objection is also raised that on a big 
purchase, “ a tractor for farmers or 
a truck for business houses, the coupons 
are “so few”: hence, some advertisers 
have said the coupons “cost too much” 
to be worth while. Nar well; if the 

b of pr ts the advertising 
reaches at any one time, coupon or no 
coupon, is small, the first question is 
whether or not to advertise at all. If 
the advertising is undertaken, is it not 
obviously undertaken in order to reach 
the “few’’ prospects—those who will 
buy this month or within a season or 
two? 

And if the answer is still made 
that “leads” are not the essential, 
that in your advertising you wish 
merely to keep the name of your 
goods before the public so that ulti- 
mately in some untraceable way 
this will result in purchase, then 
at least the getting of all possible 
present “leads” from those of the 
prospects who will take the trouble 
to write, remains an important by- 





tI assume that no business mag, (I 
do not include the average advertising 
theorist among “business men”) would 
advocate investing capital in magazine 
space exclusively or largely in the hope 
of sales to be made three to five years 
hence. 


(Continued on page 196) 
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Ford Expected to Resume 
Advertising 


Pressure Brought by Dealer Organizations Said to Have Caused Reversal 
of Negative Policy 


T looks as if the Ford Motor 

Company is just about ready 
to start another extensive advertis- 
ing program. Arrangements for 
advertising the Lincoln automobile 
during 1927 have already been 
made with one agency and at this 
writing negotiations are under way 
with another agency in behalf of 
the Ford. 

Since Printers’ INK announced 
on June 17, 1926, that Mr. Ford 
had discontinued advertising, de- 
claring it to be an economic waste, 
there have been any number of 
conflicting rumors and reports as 
to what the move meant and what 
the eventual result would be. The 
reports have ranged all the way 
from the fairly plausible to the 
utterly ridiculous. 

One prominent automobile manu- 
facturer told Printers’ INK that 
Mr. Ford was about to bring out 
a new six-cylinder Ford car, with 
standard gear shift and a number 
of other modern refinements. This 
informant gave some quite con- 
vincing statements and arguments 
in support of his view. 

The sales manager of a large 
automobile distributing organiza- 
tion in Kansas City had a circum- 
stantial story to the effect that Mr. 
Ford was gradually going to quit 
making Ford cars entirely and de- 
vote his enormous factory facili- 
ties to the quantity production of 
popular-price airplanes. 

Still another report has been that 
Mr. Ford considered his work done 
and his fortune made and that he 
was ready to retire from the auto- 
mobile picture altogether, leaving 
the field to his competitors. 

And so on and so on. 

Printers’ INK is not in a posi- 
tion to say what Mr. Ford is go- 
ing to do in the way of moderniz- 
ing the Ford car. But there are 
the best of reasons for believing that 
any permanent relaxation in ad- 
vertising activities is farthest from 


his thought. People who ought 
to know what they are talking 
about declare that, within a very 
short time, Ford advertising will 
be resumed on a scale that will 
give competing manufacturers 
something to think about. 

It seems as if the Ford dealers 
had brought about a situation which 
caused the company to see the 
wisdom of an aggressive general 
advertising policy. When the 


’ Ford advertising appropriation was 


10 


cut off a few months ago the 
dealers protested. They were told 
that they could go ahead and ad- 
vertise to their hearts’ content on 
their own responsibility and at 
their own expense. 

Dealer advertisements soon be- 
gan appearing in various key 
cities. One of these was Chicago. 
Certain prominent Ford dealers 
arranged with a Chicago agency to 
place some advertising, and the 
agency undertook to secure con- 
tributions to the fund from the 
whole dealer organization in that 
city. In this work, if Printers’ 
Ink’s information is correct, the 
agency was aided at the beginning 
by the Chicago Ford distributing 
organization. It is understood that 
the head office in Detroit quickly 
ordered the distributor to stay out 
of the proposition entirely and 
leave the whole financing program 
to the dealers themselves. 


DEALERS COMPLAINED 


All this caused the dealers con- 
siderable discomfort. They be- 
came apprehensive as they contem- 
plated the sales activities, present 
and prospective, of competing or- 
ganizations. The same feeling, 
in a measure, prevailed in other 
large distributing centers. Dealers 
declared that they were not re- 
ceiving the proper amount of co- 
operation from the manufacturer. 
One large Ford dealer in New 
England, who has eleven retail 
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establishments in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut 
threw up his Ford franchise and 
took on the Whippet. The Willys- 
Overland Company also got a 
prominent Ford dealer in Los 
Angeles, and is capitalizing both 
developments in newspaper adver- 
tising. 

These developments, and others 
that might be cited, are said to 
have had a strong influence in 
causing Mr. Ford to revise his 
opinions as to the economic value 
of advertising. 

It would seem that during 1927 
there is going to be an extraor- 
dinary fight to sell popular-price 
cars. 


Carnation Milk Appoints 
E. H. Stuart 


Elbridge H. Stuart has been ap- 
pointed executive vice-presidént of the 
Carnation Milk Products Company, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. He entered the 
Carnation organization fifteen years ago 
and was elected a vice-president in 1916. 
He will be in active charge of the 
company’s affairs, E. A. Stuart, presi- 
dent and founder of the company, tells 
Printers’ INK. 


Harry C. Michaels Agency Be- 
comes Michaels & Heath, Inc. 


The Harry C. Michaels Company, 
New York advertising agency, has been 
incorporated under the name of Michaels 
& Heath, Inc. The following are of- 
ficers and directors of the company: 
Harry C. Michaels, president; Horton 
H. Heath, vice-president and treasurer, 
and F. G. Mettee, secretary. The per- 
sonnel remains unchanged. 


W. S. Parker, Advertising 
Manager, Birmingham “Post”’ 


W. S. Parker, for the last three years 
with the advertising staff of the Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Press, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Birming- 
ham, Ala., Post. He succeeds W. C. 
Tichenor, who, as previously reported, 
has been made business manager of 
the Post. 


“Capper’s Weekly” Appoints * 
S. C. Berberick 


"S. C. Berberick, for many years with 
the Household Magazine, Topeka, Kans., 
has been appointed Western advertis.ng 
manager of Capper’s Weekly with head 
quarters at Chicago. 
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Maurice Stanley Heads Fafnir 
Bearing 


Maurice Stanley, vice-president and 
secretary, and formerly sales manager 
of the Fafnir Bearing Company, New 
Britain, Conn., has been elected presi- 
dent. He succeeds E. H. Cooper, whc 
becomes chairman of the board. E. R 
Carter and N. Hemenway, former) 
assistant secretaries, have been made 
vice-presidents. A. G. Way, treasure: 
has, in addition, been made secretary 


Timken Axle Appoints 
Williams & Cunnyngham 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Company 
manufacturer of motor car, truck an 
bus axles, has appointed Williams & 
Cunnyngham, Chicago advertising agenc) 
to handle its advertising. 

This agency also has been appointe: 
as advertising counsel by the Bearle 
Company, Rockford, Ill., manufacture: 
of Sportkaps and Sunshine caps. 


T: W. Towler Joins 
Ruthrauff & Ryan Agency 
T. W. Towler has joined the New 

York staff of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 
advertising agency. He was formerly 
advertising manager of Westinghouse, 
Church, Kerr & Company and Dwig!t 
P. Robinson & Company, both of New 
York. For the last four years he has 
been on the Western staff of Cosmc 
politan, with headquarters at Chicag: 


A. B. Dicus, Advertising 
Manager, Stewart-Warner 


A. B. Dicus has been appointed ad 
vertising manager of the Stewart 
Warner Speedometer Corporation, Chi 
cago. He has been with the company 
for several years in its advertising and 
sales promotion departments. 


Kum-a-Part Cuff Button Ac- 
count for N. W. Ayer 


The Baer & Wilde Company, Attl 
boro, Mass., manufacturer of Kum-a 
Part cuff buttons, has appointed N. W 
Ayer Son, to direct its advertising 
account. 


To Direct Canadian Quake: 
Oats Account 


The Canadian advertising account of 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, 
is now being directed by the William 
Findlay Company, Ltd., Toronto ad 
vertising agency. 


Holyoke “Transcript” and 
“Telegram” Merged 


The Holyoke, Mass., Transcript has 
purchased the Telegram of that city. 
The two papers have been merged as 
the Transcript-Telegram. 
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ma In 1926 


The Providence Journal 


reasure: 


ecretary and 

, || The Evening Bulletin 
im ’ printed 

as 24,717,446 lines 

. of paid advertising 

ency . 

ln This is a gain of 1,104,527 lines over 


ghouse, 


1925, the best previous record. This 
is 72.28% of all advertising carried in 
Providence newspapers during 1926. 
Year after year these newspapers have 
made a steady gain in advertising patron- 
age—because they produce results. 


The reader confidence and circulation 
dominance of these publications make 
them valuable mediums for advertisers. 


Circulation, 108,809 Net Paid 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


Chas. H. Eddy Company R. J. Bidwell Company 
Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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| Advertising NEW YORK 





™ J. B. Woodward 
Representatives : 110 E. 42d St. 
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THE APPEAL of BEAUTY 
PLUS INTERESTING 
SUBJECT MATTER 


It has become an established tradi- 
tion among Chicago newspaper read- 
ers that in beauty and fidelity of 
reproduction, as in general editorial 
attractiveness, the Saturday Photo- 
gravure Section of The Chicago 
Daily News is unexcelled anywhere. 
The consequent attention that it re- 
ceives from readers of The Daily 
News in more than 400,000 homes in 
Chicago and its suburbs has con- 
vinced advertisers that art in selling 
pays. 

As a result, advertisers of quality 
merchandise who seek a medium in 
Chicago adapted to bring out in deli- 
cate relief the detail of their product 
choose the Saturday Photogravure 
Section of The Daily News. In 1926 
The Daily News carried 90% of all 
local photogravure advertising. 


AILY NEWS. 
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he 10088» of American Cities 
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coodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
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Closes the Books of a 


Most Profitable Year 


e has been written in the history of 
ma’s greatest years. 
e mt of Agriculture has issued its 
reports of crop production for 1926. Here they are: 
Total Value of All Growing Crops 
1926 1925 


Gain 
$309,654,000 $288,748,000 $20,906,000 


That’s the story in brief. It’s the reason why Okla- 
homa is designated as one of three states offering most * 
favorable aie opportunities in current Babson maps. 

Get your share of this unprecedented prosperity 
throug the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, Okla- 
homa’s only farm paper. 


——l%OKLAHOMA —— 


Carl Williams Ralph M: Her 
Editor Qdu. Mgr. 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta © San Francisco 
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Breaking into the Package Market 
via the Bulk Goods Route 


It Took This Company Six Years to Prepare for Consumer Distribution 


“By James F. Kennedy 


President, Kennedy Gelatine Corporation 


\ ANY food concerns, con- 
LVI vinced that they have a 
quality product, at once raise capi- 
tal to merchandise a retail pack- 
age. Later, they find themselves 
forced to swing into the bulk busi- 
ness in order to get that quick 
turnover which is necessary to keep 
them going financially. 
We entered the food products 
field six years ago 
with the belief that 
the soundest merchan- 
dising plan for a new 
food was to start in 
at what ordinarily is 
considered the hind 
end. So we first 
tackled distribution 
for Kennedy gelatine 
products in bulk. 
Now, after six years 
of building both capi- 
tal and reputation in 
the institutional trade, 
we have entered the 
retail package field, 
and test campaigns in 
many cities of New 
York State give us 
convincing proof that 
distribution and ad- 
vertising to the retail 
consumer are ready 
to expand rapidly 
along safe and sound 
lines. 
_ This is how a qual- 
ity food usually is 
brought on the mar- 


hired to work through grocery 
jobbers, and the task of getting 
distribution is begun. 

Soon, however, the company 
finds that to get distribution among 
housewives is harder than ex- 
pected; much time as well as ef- 
fort and money are needed. It is 
discovered that overhead is eating 
into capital with great rapidity. 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE 


ket ONE OF THE FULL-PAGE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS IN 


_ The concern manu- 
facturing the new 
product first thinks of 
the vast army of housewives over 
the country and determines that 
here is the great market for the 
new food. A large sum is laid aside 
for expenses that include every- 
thing from salesmen to trucking 
and advertising. Specialty men are 
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THE TEST CAMPAIGN WHICH INTRODUCED THE 
PUDDING TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC 


It develops that the one logical 
thing to do is to obtain quick turn- 
over somewhere and that that 
somewhere appears to be in the 
institutional or bulk field. So the 
company takes the one way out of 
its predicament and turns to the 
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manufacture of ten-pound cans, half 
barrels and barrels of its product, 
which it proceeds to sell to hos- 
pitals, homes, cafeteria chains and 
other large food users. Then, to- 
gether, the retail package and the 
bulk package set out haltingly to 
find profits for the company, usu- 
ally with no particular success be- 
cause the available capital is not 
sufficient to support both. 

Realizing something of this 
situation, and being in the position 
of having not an extremely large 
capital, we decided to use plain 
common sense in putting Kennedy 
chocolate pudding on the market. 
Because we have tackled the con- 
sumer market with chocolate pud- 
ding and have not yet gone after 
this distribution with our other 
gelatine products, I shall limit our 
experiences to the pudding. 

As with most companies, we 
were convinced that ours was a 
real quality article. Consequently, 
our first decision was to stick to 
quality through thick and _ thin. 


Our second was to start at what 
seemed to us—as a result of the 
experiences of so many other firms 


that we had observed—the common- 
sense starting point. That was 
the bulk package point. 

Then, when quality had been ac- 
cepted and something of a reputa- 
tion had been created, when kinks 
of manufacture and distribution 
had been straightened out, when 
capital had been built up properly 
—then we would go out to the 
housewife and advertise to her with 
a class background. 

This is exactly what we have 
done. Six years ago we began to 
sell five-pound and ten-pound cans 
and half barrels of chocolate pud- 
ding to hospitals, bank cafeterias 
and similar industrial users of such 
dessert. It was hard to crack the 
ice in the beginning. But we 
tackled the proposition simply. We 
distributed samples, said that the 
samples represented the regular 
quality of our product, and kept 
on distributing samples. Little by 
little the business grew. 

Though the ice was hard to crack 
at the start, I think I may safely 
say that once the manufacturer 
breaks the surface, the rest of his 
selling job is comparatively easy, 
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provided the quality of the prod- 
uct is maintained. It has been 
proved so in our case, certainly, 
and we find today that we are dis- 
tributing to the cream of the in- 
stitutions in our field, which is 
New York State. 

The business, which had started 
in 1920 in a single room, had no 
credit problems because in the in 
stitutional field there are few or nc 
credit troubles. Thus, with smal! 
capital, our one-man concern went 
ahead. In 1924, it was incorpo- 
rated, for by this time offers of 
capital had come in. It continued to 
expand slowly and soundly, with 
the sales force increasing graduall) 
and sales growing normally in bulk 
and semi-bulk packages. We spread 
out little by little among institu- 
tions, advertising with circular let- 
ters once every month or every 
two months. 

Seven hundred institutions in 
New York State became our cus- 
tomers for these bulk packages, 
and it was through them that we 
came finally to enter the retail field. 

Restaurants, and by restaurants 
I mean quality establishments, be- 
gan to put the name Kennedy in 
front of the chocolate pudding 
listed on their menus, and I could 
name offhand twenty-five such es- 
tablishments which told me that 
chocolate pudding sales increased 
500 per cent with the listing of 
our name. Other large users 
found that people were asking for 
information about where to buy the 
pudding at retail. This set us to 
considering whether the time was 
ripe to go fully into the consumer 
field 


AN INTERESTING DEVELOPMENT 


About this time an interesting 
thing happened, the sort of thing 
that gives the manufacturer of any 
product a sense of accomplishment. 

We had been supplying Kennedy's 
Chocolate Pudding to a certain few 
high-class retail stores and chains 
without any consumer advertising, 
but we had not been selling to the 
Acker, Merrall & Condit Company. 
Out of a clear sky, there came to 
us one day an order from one of 
this company’s stores. The follow- 
ing week another order came from 
this same store. Then, for what 
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reason we did not know, an or- 
der reached us for all of the 
stores in this chain. - We filled the 
orders but did not seek out the 
reason for them. 

A while lafer, a man came to us 
to ask for a job ds salesman, and 
after talking with him I insisted 
that before working for-us he be 
absolutely sold on our product and 
its quality. 

“Go up to Acker, Merrall & 
Condit,” I suggested, “and talk 
with them: Find out how they 
came to hear of us. Maybe what 
they say will give you a line on 
whether you'll want to tie up 
here.” 

This is what followed: 

He went to the store which had 
sent in the first order and asked for 
our brand of pudding. But instead 
of being handed a package, he was 
led toward the offices where the 
manager took charge of him. 

“Sit right down,” said the man- 
ager. “I’ve been expecting some- 
body from your company to drop 
in and see us. . . .” 

x wee. 

The prospective salesman was not 
allowed to explain that he was not 
actually representing the company, 
for the store manager began to 
talk. He talked right on. 

“You've a good product, young 
man, as we've discovered. And 
you'll be interested to learn that we 
came on it through the lunch- 
eonettes located in all our stores. 

“Our customers like our des- 
serts, particularly chocolate pud- 
ding, which has been one of our 
featured items. For a long time 
we made this dessert from the half 
dozen or more ingredients that go 
to make it up, but finally we de- 
cided to find, if we could, a product 
containing all the ingredients—one 
that could be prepared easily. One 
of our clerks spoke of a chocolate 
pudding being retailed by Charles 
& Company. 

_ “We sent to Charles & Company 
for some of it. We made it up 
and we were pleased to have cus- 
tomers tell us that this new pud- 
ding was the best they ever had 
eaten. That meant that they were 
satisfied. So were we, for it took 
only five minutes to make, whereas 
the old had taken much longer. 
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“We began to serve it in all our 
stores. Then we asked ourselves 
why, if we could sell it made up, 
we couldn’t sell it in packages. 
So we tried to sell packages of 
Kennedy’s and we did.” 

This incident, along with the 
general drift of things, indicated 
that we were ready to present our 
product to the housewife—after six 
years of getting ready. But there 
was more to do in preparation, 
even after we decided to go into 
the retail field. 

First, as with the bulk package, 
we believed that we should develop 
a retail container that was in keep- 
ing with the pudding’s quality. We 
had seen how many companies with 
a high-grade food product had gone 
wrong by trying to economize on 
the container in which they pre- 
sented the food to the grocer and 
to the housewife, and we firmly 
felt that it was best to take pains. 
So we obtained a double bag of 
glazed and waxed paper which was 
staple sealed. This bag was placed 
inside a heavy cardboard box, and 
the entire package was thus proof 
against practically any rough usage. 
On this groundwork of substan- 
tiality, we then created a design of 
real attractiveness, picking colors 
that would give life to the package 
on the dealer’s shelf. 


SILENT SALESMEN 


Then we experimented to find 
how best to pack these retail boxes, 
deciding eventually on twenty-four 
to the case so that cases would be 
small and easy to pile. 

The next step was to create a 
silent salesman in the form of a 
counter display card. Here, again, 
we spared no pains to make the 
salesman as high quality as we con- 
sidered the product to be. We 
picked expensive materials and de- 
sign, feeling that if we made the 
card good enough, the grocer would 
not throw it out. 

We also developed hangers to be 
placed on electric light pulls in 
grocery stores, and whereas the 
silent counter salesman featured 
four uses of our chocolate product 
—for pudding, for pie, for eclairs 
and for cake filling—these hangers 
featured the pudding exclusively. 

With this preliminary work done 
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we were ready to launch the retail 
package, and on August 15, 1926, 
we tackled quality chains with 
samples, following the method we 
had used in gaining entrance into 
the institutional market. Samples 
were given to store managers and 
to clerks of Gristede Brothers, and 
ten days later all Gristede stores 
accepted the chocolate pudding. 
Then Andrew Davey was sampled. 
Later, a few calls were made in 
Philadelphia. 

It may be of interest to know 
that specialty men were not used 
to get the retail package started. 
In fact, no salesmen were employed 
in the retail field until we were 
ready to begin advertising. 

All of the introductory work was 
done by me, on the principle that 
if the company wanted to know 
exactly how the grocer considered 
the product and what~he felt 
about the package, it was necessary 
for the man behind the product to 
get ‘the information for himself. 
It was very important that we have 
the right package; we could not 
take a chance on the superficial re- 
ports of salesmen. 

That we had planned properly 
was shown soon after the initial in- 
troduction of the retail product, for 
repeat business came in steadily 
from the chains and from other 
large New York consumers. 

Then the problem of advertising 
faced us squarely. Where should 
we start in its solution? Rochester, 
Buffalo and Syracuse were sugges- 
ted as ideal for try-outs, and be- 
cause Buffalo had the most grocery 
stores, we began advertising there. 

Newspapers in that city informed 
us that we had tackled the hardest 
market in the United States. Six 
hundred and seventy-one of the 
groceries in Buffalo are American ; 
1,130 are foreign owned. 

Our campaign in three Buffalo 
papers ran three weeks, and it 
ranged from two columns to full 
pages. Our appeal was: “The 
proof of Kennedy’s Chocolate Pud- 
ding is in the eating.” 

Starting with copy that tied up 
with our institutional work by tell- 
ing how cooks at leading hotels 
featured our dessert, we ended one 
series of three advertisements by 
bringing in the grocer as the source 
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of supply. We demonstrated in 
large stores, and in some cases we 
had reports that every prospect 
who sampled, bought! 

Specialty men fine-combed the 
grocers of the city and the vicinity 
and in the three weeks during 
which the campaign ran we sold 
to 579 stores. Within two weeks 
after the campaign ended, we had 
595 repeat orders. This showed us 
that the advertising was on the 
right track. 

We repeated the campaign im- 
mediately in Rochester, and then 
we moved on to Syracuse. Now 
we are advertising in the Bing- 
hamton, Elmira, Hornell and 
Corning districts, moving gradually 
toward the metropolitan area. 
Everywhere we are distributing 
through jobbers. 

_ Our advertising plan is to con- 
tinue right along the lines which 
have proved themselves successful. 
That is, we shall build up on dis- 
tribution, going ahead gradually. 
We shall go into trade papers. 
Then we shall advertise in national 
mediums as our market increases. 

It is not a rapid expansion that 
we plan. After six years of 
preparation via the bulk package 
route, we shall increase business 
normally, for we are certain that 
the foundation for unlimited in- 
crease has been solidly laid. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 
Enlarge Staff 


Harold H. Wright and George W. 
Haselman have joined the copy staff 
of Williams & Cunnyngham, Chicago 
advertising agency. Mr. Wright was 
formerly with Critchfield & Company 
and more recently was with the Roche 
Advertising Company, both of Chicago. 
Mr. Haselman has been editor of the 
LaSalle, Ill., Tribune for the last fifteen 
years. 

Doane Powell, formerly cartoonist 
with the Omaha Bee, is now with the 
art department of Williams & Cun- 
nyngham. 


A. J. Reach and Wright & Dit- 
son Victor Companies Merge 


The A. J. Reach Company, Philadel- 
delphia, has merged with the Wright & 
Ditson Victor Company, New York 
Both companies manufacture and dis 
tribute athletic goods. The new com 
pany will be known as A. J. Reach, 
Wright & Ditson, Inc. Both lines of 
merchandise will be continued. 
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There is more business to be done in 
Philadelphia 
in 1927 


Philadelphia, America’s third largest city, is 
forging ahead steadily in population, number of 
homes, and opportunities for increased sales. 

America’s business men are more than ever 
recognizing the necessity of cultivating this 
market. 

From the newspaper advertising standpoint, 
its situation is unique and particularly advan- 
tageous, because of the economy of advertising 
outlay necessary. 

Only one newspaper is needed, because that 
one newspaper reaches “nearly everybody”’ in 
nearly every home, nearly every office, store and 
factory. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the 
newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Evening Bulletin. 


Average daily net paid circulation for the 
six months ending September 30, 1926 


copies 

5 3 5 09 6 a day 
The circulation of The Bulletin is larger 
than that of any daily or Sunday newspaper 


in Philadelphia and one of the largest in 
the United States. 


247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 
Chicago Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Detroit...C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco. .Thomas L. Emory,’ Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 


pyright 1927—Bulletin Company) 
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For Bigger and Better Sales 
Throughout 1927 


The New York Market—the fifty-mile area 
surrounding Manhattan —has 9,000,000 con- 
sumers—more than there are in twenty-eight 
large American cities combined ! 


These people constitute the cream of the New York buyi 
public. They live well; they buy regularly and often; thé 
pay liberally for what they buy. And their purchases a 
governed by the advertising which comes to them in t 
columns of the New York Evening Journal. This new 
paper has double the circulation of the next evening pap 
plus 86,969 copies a day! 

One evening paper—the New York Evening 

Journal— dominates the world’s richest mar- 

’ ket—it has more circulation than the next two 
evening papers combined! Twice as many 
plus 119,567 copies a day! 

Every day 677,565 men and women buy the New Yot 
Evening Journal—and take it home—where it is re 
by every member of the family. 
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NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


Offers Unequaled Opportunity 
For Sales Concentration 


here is no other evening paper in the New York market 
hich enables you to reach, at one stroke, so large a 
ircentage of the total possible consumers in this great 
ld. The New York Evening Journal gives concentration; 
has double the circulation of the next evening paper 
us 86,969 copies a day! 


Nearly half of all the men and women who 
buy any New York evening paper buy the 
New York Evening Journal and take it home. 


pr 27 consecutive years the New York Evening Journal 
ps had the largest evening circulation in America—949% 
which is concentrated in New York City and the 
ealthiest suburban territory in the world. Merchants 
hd manufacturers invariably invest more money in the 
ening Journal than in any other New York evening 
ewspaper because it covers the market intensively with- 
t duplication and at one cost. 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30th, 677,565 DAILY, NET PAID 


{ daily gain of 41,779 over the same period last year. 


NEW YORK 
VENING JOURNAL 


America’s largest evening newspaper circulation 
. and at 3c a copy daily, 5c Saturday 


4 Chicago Office New York Office 
S Hearst Building, Chicago, Ill. 2 Columbus Circle, New York City 
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*403,000,000 
Bond Market Reached 
By Detroit News 


Approximately 85% of bond purchasers are buy- 
ing in small lots ranging from $100 to $5,000, says 
Dwight W. Morrow of J. P. Morgan & Co. in a 
recent issue of Foreign Affairs. This shows a trend 
that financial advertisers may well consider. The 
field of the average man is now ready for exploita- 
tion. And Detroit is uniquely such a field. 27% of 
the families live in their own homes. The per 
family savings in Detroit is $1,076. Multiply this by 
375,000 homes in the Detroit trading area and you 
have a $403,000,000 bond market among Detroit 
News readers. 


For all these people can best be reached through 
the Detroit News which goes into practically every 
English speaking home at a time when Mr. Average 
Man has the leisure to decide on financial projects. 


The Detroit News : 


The HOME newspaper 
320,000 Weekday Circulation 350,000 Sunday Circulation 





Hands Off Our Salespeople! 


An Emporia, Kans., Retailer Complains of Some of the Questionable 
Methods Used by Manufacturers and Wholesalers’ Salesmen 
and Suggests Some Remedies for the Problem 


‘By J. V. Paxton 


Manager, Rorabaugh-Paxton Dry Goods Company 


HE manufacturer’s first test 

of a salesman is possibly a 
natural one: Does he bring home 
the bacon? Our first test, as re- 
tailers, is equally natural, from 
our point of view: How does he 
get the bacon? Your high-pressure 
salesman, natty in appearance, so- 
cially smooth, alert, on his toes for 
orders, must play the game fairly 
or we feel that the house whose 
name his card bears is not so 
ethical as we would wish. 

We, in turn, are judged through- 
out our local communities by our 
employees. Whatever the em- 
ployees do is taken as a store 
policy rather than an individual 
bit of conduct. The impression 
may not be a favorable one, but 
it stands in the mind of the cus- 
tomer as characteristic of the 
store. Occasionally we may have 
an opportunity to set matters right. 
In that case we may either uphold 
our salesperson, or by an adjust- 
ment, show that his action did not 
coincide with the store policy. 

We had, a few years ago, an 
incident in point. We were offered 
and accepted an exclusive line of 
handkerchiefs from a certain high- 
quality house. Our yearly orders 
ran into more than $1,000. Then 
came a season in which the repre- 
sentative appeared unusually early 
—so early that we were not sure 
what our holiday needs wéuld be. 
Hence we gave him a curtailed 
order, with promise of more busi- 
ness a little later in the fall. He 
was particularly eager to close the 
deal promptly, for he must make 
the one o’clock train, he said. We 
were a trifle suspicious, and one 
of our girls found him, at three 
o'clock, behind drawn curtains in 
the local hotel sample rooms, sell- 
ing his line to a competitor down 
the street. 

An exchange of letters followed 
between our firm and the manu- 
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facturers, in which it developed 
they thought themselves “too big” 
to grant exclusive agencies, and in 
which I withdrew my infinitesimal 
account from their ponderous ledg- 
ers. That salesman did not play 
the game above board and squarely 
and the house upheld him. That, 
of course, gives me a warped, but 
really justified, appreciation of the 
selling ethics of that house. 

It is with relief rather than 
longing, that I welcome the fact 
that “the good old days” of drum- 
mers are no more. We do not 
mourn the passing, in retail cir- 
cles of the old-style, over-famil- 
iar salesman. Manufacturers have 
learned that the four-flusher type 
does not stand high with either 
merchants or their employees. 
There still are, however, some 
practices’ among salesmen which 
need ironing out. 

I resent, for example, the men 
who make our territory frequently 
taking our employees out of the 
store during store hours for soft 
drinks. One of our girls went 
next door to the drug store foun- 
tain six times in one working day 
with six different salesmen. No 
one can claim that this recreation 
was justified by any added value 
she represented to her department 
when she returned for brief inter- 
vals of business. The practice is 
a pernicious one. It is not busi- 
ness. 


PRESENTS NOT WELCOME 


Take the matter of personal 
presents. Many salesmen put sales- 
people under obligation by sending 
presents to the home address of 
the employee. Very shrewd busi- 
ness, if a salesman sends the head 
of the toilet goods department a 
full line of creams so that she may 
sample them and thus sell more 
intelligently; but these should 
come to her in care of the store, 
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perfectly above board. That sort 
of gift is pertinent. A box of ex- 
pensive bon bons or a shawl from 
Madrid is an impertinent remem- 
brance, since neither has any 
relation to the department mer- 
chandise, and is sent, not for 
friendship, but as a business getter. 
How do we know? Just see how 
many gifts are received by the 
department heads after the store 
transfers its patronage to a com- 
petitive house. Presents for the 
men run largely to things for their 
wives. These too are sent, not as 
acts of personal friendship, but as 
bait for business. 

Right in line with this custom 
is the elaborate attention showered 
upon buyers when they go to mar- 
ket. It takes cleverness matched 
against cleverness for a buyer to 
keep clear of entangling alliances 
while in New York. We have 
had the experience of having all 
the buyers from our Rorabaugh 
organization agree that a given 
firm was higher-priced, but that 
they felt under such obligation 
socially that we must give an 
order. This sort of thing is not 
justified, and the consumer, to 
whom we are under bond of faith 
to bargain shrewdly, pays for it. 

But, you may say, salesmen are 
allowed so much a week on the ex- 
pense budget for the entertainment 
of guests, and they are expected 
to do the honors. True, but that 
doesn’t make the practice ethical. 
It is not fair to the buyers, nor is 
it fair to the firms with whose 
credit accounts they are entrusted. 
Somebody must pay the cost of 
that dinner, with tips. The manu- 
facturer does not pay it—he 
merely advances the money. The 
ultimate consumer, whose dollar 
we are to protect by advantageous 
buying, is the one who really foots 
the bill for this entertainment. 

Recently I unearthed some prac- 
tices in regard to per cent bonuses 
paid to employees on the basis of 
their sales of goods for a certain 
company. Toilet goods houses, in 
at least two instances, have been 
paying the department head 10 per 
cent on sales. This has been with- 
out the knowledge of the firm, 
which, from the same order, would 
receive but 1 per cent discount. 
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Buyers are human. It is hardly 
to be expected a department head 
would fail to push above all other 
lines that line of goods from 
the manufacturer of which she re- 
ceived a yearly check of some 
$200, quite apart from store sal- 
ary. If the manufacturer wants 
to spend that much pushing his 
commodity, special inducements 
should be made to the store, and 
the manager could make it worth 
the salespeople’s effort to introduce 
this line with a good strong selling 
campaign, after which its merits 
should win it recognition and 
patronage. 


DEMONSTRATIONS NOT FAVORED 


We do not particularly favor 
demonstrations. Where demon- 
stration allowances are made to 
the firm, we put on a special sales- 
woman, and let her share the bonus 
if her line goes over big. It 
usually means that she never will 
return to her old salary level. But 
she has gained in confidence and 
selling experience, and is usually 
worth the extra pay she now feels 
she may expect. 

A man who should know tells 
me that a large per cent of the 
fixture wholesalers in the country 
are paying their patrons, the retail 
display managers, bonuses of 10 to 
25 per cent for orders, without the 
knowledge of the store executives. 
This is frankly bribery; it cannot 
fall into any other category. 

Here are a few ideas showing 
how we may stamp out the evils I 
have mentioned, without doing away 
with personality in buying-selling 
relations. 

A sentiment will have to be cre- 
ated aginst this bribery i in its vary- 
ing degrees from ginger ale to hard 
kale! We retailers can help. I 
have already instructed my depart- 
ment heads to steer clear of mix- 
ing orders and dinner invitations 
or bon bons. They see it reason- 
ably, with the exception of the 
girl or man who feels perfectly 
sure that favors can be accepted 
and later ignored when the order 
book is open and the fountain pen 
poised. We managers can help, by 
our own attitude. If we accept 
personal gifts and theater invita- 
tions, with consequent obligation, 
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3,934,419 


agate lines 
of 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
in 1926 
By publishing 3,934,419 lines of national 


advertising in 1926, The Indianapolis News 
broke all its own records for 57 years. 













The gain of 901,419 lines, on top of one 
of the already outstanding national adver- 
tising volumes in America, is probably the 
largest national gain in America for 1926. 








In national advertising volume The News 
has gone from fourth to third in America 
in the six-day field. 


New proof of the market and the medium! 
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we can hardly expect our buyers 
to resist the lure. I personally 
canceled an order and withdrew 
my patronage from one house, be- 
cause its representative thought he 
could win out with some B. P. 
wine (B. P. standing for Before 
Prohibition). Another drummer 
gave one of my men some pre- 
Volstead bottles, and I warned him 
that another gift like that would 
cost him our business. 

There will always be outlaws in 
every group. But I recommend 
that the legitimate, standard houses 
in kindred lines bring these mat- 
ters before their national asso- 
ciation. The trade journals are a 
splendid medium for the creation 
of a sentiment throughout the 
industry. The convention floor 
would be a good place for the 
challenge to be thrown down. Dis- 
approval of these nefarious prac- 
tices among manufacturers™ repre- 
sentatives could be incorporated 
into resolutions. In fact, a gain 
in confidence all along the line 
would result if national organiza- 
tions would incorporate into their 
code of ethics some “Thou shalt 
nots” for salesmen. Money spent 
for confetti and lamb chops could 
be diverted to more legitimate 
uses; merchandise could be bought 
and sold more cheaply. Competi- 
tion would be more open, and 
more honest, with all the cards on 
the table. National advertising 
and special promotion of lines 
could be featured, rather than the 
buying of patronage. The self- 
respect of both salesman and clerk 
would be strengthened, if the firm 
were “in on” all deals. Business 
would then be the survival of the 
fittest merchandise, not the sur- 
vival of the craftiest and smoothest 
salesman, riding a steam-roller 
over the questions of merit and 
quality to a questionable victory. 


Joins Bement Agency’s Chicago 
fice 


R. K. Jorgenson has become associ- 
ated with Claire C. Loveless who has 
become manager of the new office at 
Chicago of Austin F. Bement, Incor- 
porated, Detroit advertising agency. 
Mr. Jorgenson formerly was with the 
Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company 
and, more recently, had been with Col- 
lins-Kirk, Inc., both of Chicago. 
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J. M. Taylor Heads Diamond 
State Fibre Company 


John M. Taylor has been elected pres 
ident of the Diamond State Fibre Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Pa., manufacturer of 
Diamond F fibre products. He succeeds 
his father, the late Edward M. Taylor, 
whose death was recently rted. 
The Celoron Company has been formed 
as a division of the Diamond company, 
to manufacture and sell Celoron elec 
trical insulation products to the elec 
trical, radio, automotive and general 
industrial fields. The Celoron division 
will operate as an entirely self-con- 
tained organization, with the following 
officers: President, J. M. Taylor; vice- 
president in charge of production, R. R. 
Titus; vice-president in charge of sales, 
Ir. E. Webster; secretary-treasurer, 
J. A. Ranck, and comptroller, D. B. 
Reeves. 


“Current Ideas,” a New 


Magazine 


Ideas Publishing Com- 
recently published the 
Current Ideas, a 
monthly magazine of general reader 
interest covering scientific, mechanical 
and radio fields. It has a page size 
of 5% by 8% inches. Schoen 
is publisher. A. T. Sears & Son have 
been appointed Western representatives 
and William R. Stewart Eastern rep- 
resentative. 


The Current 
pany, Chicago, 
first number of 


Cotton States Agency Becomes 
Gottschaldt-Humphrey, Inc. 
Warren A. 


utive of the 


Humphrey, account exec 
Massengale Advertising 
Agency, Atlanta, Ga., has joined the 
Cotton States Advertising Agency, also 
of that city, and which has now be- 
come Gottschaldt- Humphrey, Inc. Allan 
C. Gottschaldt will continue as presi- 
dent. Mr. Humphrey was formerly 
manager of the New Orleans office of 
the Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company. 


General Electric Appointments 


T. K. Quinn has_ been appointed 
manager and P. B. Zimmerman sales 
manager of the, electrical refrigeration 
division of the General Electric Com 
pany, Schenectady, Both Mr. 
Quinn and Mr. Zimmerman had been 
with the National Lamp Works of the 
oa Electric Company, at Cleveland. 

Mr. Quinn was assistant general sales 
manager and Mr. Zimmerman was pul 
licity manager. 


Changes in Staff of American 
Colortype Company 

E. Lennox, who has been a vice 
president and secretary of the Ameri 
can Colortype Company of Illinois, Chi 
cago, has, in ee been appointed 
general manager. “ orean is 
sales manager and ze G. Voss is 
treasurer. 
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, 1927 
mond The Editorial Staff of 
-, 
Bes Tue Conpé Nast PuBLIcATIONS 
rer o 
eceeds 
‘aylor, _ will conduct the new course— 
ormed 
mpany, “PRESENT-DAY FASHIONS IN WOMEN’S 
a AND MEN’S DRESS, AND GOOD TASTE 
— AND GOOD FORM IN OTHER MATTERS.” 
lowing , 
net inaugurated by the 
sales, 
DB. DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 
- New York UNIVERSITY 
io, This course consists of a series of fifteen lectures 
i the delivered by members of the editorial staff on 
eader Thursday afternoons beginning January 6th in 
— the Grand Ballroom of the Ritz Carlton Hotel. 
choen 
— PATRONESSES OF THE COURSE 
— Mrs. Edmund L. Baylies Mrs. W. Starr Miller 

Mrs. AugustBelmont Mrs. John Shillito Rogers 

ymes Mrs. Andrew Carnegie Mrs. Charles H. Sherrill 


Mrs. Murray Crane Mrs. John B. Trevor 
Mrs.ReginalddeKoven Mrs. Whitney Warren 
Mrs. Lewis Gouverneur Morris 


REPRESENTED ON THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Abraham and Straus _‘ Frederick Loeser & Co. 
B. Aleman & Co. James McCreery & Co. 
L. Bamberger & Co. James McCutcheon & Co. 
Bloomingdale Bros. R.H. Macy & Co. 

as L. M. Blumstein A. Il. Namm & Son 
Cammeyer L. S. Plaut & Co. 
Alfred Fantl Co. Saks Fifth Avenue 
Gimbel Bros. Saks Herald Square 
Hahn & Co. Franklin Simon & Co. 
James A.Hearn & Son _ Stern Brothers 
Lord & Taylor Oliver A. Olson Co. 


Tue Conpé Nast Pus.iicaTIons, INC. 
Vanity Fair Vogue House & Garden 


All members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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s 
> No. 5 ina Series 


Take the 
“diftference’’ out 
of Boston 


It’s easy when you 


—compare combinations with combina- 
tions rather than with individual morn- 
ing or evening papers. , 


—form “optional” combinations of leading 
morning and evening papers for fair com- 
parison with “compulsory’’combinations. 


It is the logical thing to do,— as witness 
the figures: 


Combination Circulation Milline 
1st combination (optional) 655,300 1.68 
American and Post 


2nd combination (optional) 415,584 1.68 
American and Advertiser 


3rd combination (compulsory) 273,240 1.83 


Globe, evening and morning 


4th combination (compulsory) 250,998 1.99 


Traveler and Herald 


Boston American 
Boston Advertiser 
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Tuer should be no question regard- 
ing your choice of a Boston Sunday news- 
paper—emphasis should be placed on the 
Sunday Advertiser—for these good reasons: 


Paper Circulation Milline 


Sunday Advertiser 490,588 1.53 
Sunday Post 339,486 1.62 
Sunday Globe 322,395 1.71 
Sunday Herald 122,750 3.26 


The total circulation of the Boston Sun- 
day Advertiser not only leads that of any 
other Boston Sunday paper by a wide 
margin — the circulation of the Sunday 
Advertiser in Boston’s fifty mile zone is 
greater than the total circulation everywhere 
of any other Boston Sunday paper. 


* 


Boston 
Sunday Advertiser 
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They know what they 
want — maybe 


We invite the Advertising 
Manager who sometimes 
feels that he is growing stale, 
(and who does not feel so at 
times?) to consult us. 











_ He has been living with one 
theme for a long time. We 
will approach it from a fresh 
viewpoint. 


The onlooker often sees a 
chess move the far more 
adroit player overlooks be- 
cause he is so close to the 
game. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 





An Advertised Specialty Beats the 
. Price Cutters 


Shirriff's Marmalade Adds to Advertising and Holds to Price When 
Price-Cutting Competitors Try to Knock Out the Props 


(= a specialty product of 
J high grade, that has been ad- 
vertised into popularity. Non- 
advertised competitive products of 
good grade enter the field, selling 
at lower prices—so low, in fact, 
that the consumers actually pay less 
than cost. Problem: shall the ad- 
vertiser cut his price, cut quality 
or cut advertising? 

In Canada a manufacturer had 
to decide on an answer to such a 
question, and he did none of the 
things suggested above as a pos- 
sible solution of his difficulty. 
What he did and the effect of his 
action are outlined in this article. 
It seems simple in the telling, but 
many a manufacturer who has 
had to make a like decision will 
agree that it takes nerve in the 
doing. 

Canada is a small market, more 
than comparatively speaking, and it 
is impossible for a manufacturer 
to view its less than 10,000,000 
of people as one unit. Canadi- 
ans congregate in widely sepa- 
rate masses, isolated by leagues of 
unpeopled distances and with some 
of the intervening spaces thinly 
strewn with rural folks. To cover 
this vast and decidedly “spotty” 
territory is a sales problem of no 
small magnitude. Several years 
ago—three, to be exact—the Im- 
perial Extract Company, Limited, 
Toronto, manufacturer of Shir- 
riffs marmalade, among other 
food products, was attempting to 
cover Canada with a sales force 
of twenty-two men operating from 
coast to coast. Advertising on a 
small scale was intermittently 
used. A fairly satisfactory vol- 
ume of sales was being secured, 
but as more than half the market 
was of British origin, and as a 
Britisher loves marmalade for 
breakfast as dearly as he loves a 
lord at any time, it was clear that 
only a fraction of the possible 
business was being done. — 

With a view to cultivating the 


larger field a new sales policy was 
inaugurated. Within a_ few 
months the sales force had been 
cut from twenty-two to nine, and 
as the salesmen were all on a 
salary basis, the saving was con- 
siderable. Added to the usual ad- 
vertising appropriation, the money 
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HAMMERING AWAY WITH COPY SUCH AS 
THIS HAS BROUGHT ITS REWARD 


saved by a reduction of the sales 
staff and redistribution of territory, 
provided a sum with which it was 
possible to advertise on a larger 
scale. Space was used to the ex- 
tent of 600- to 800-line insertions 
in every daily newspaper published 
in the key centers of the more 
densely populated districts. The 
quality of Shirriff’s marmalade 
was featured. Courage had its 
reward and sales crept up until in 
about every city where advertising 
was carried volume had doubled. 

A bigger market had been un- 
earthed, but there was a bigger 
still to come. This larger field 
was to be prepared, all unwitting- 
ly, by the villain of the piece, who 
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at this point comes up-stage. Com- 
petition raised its green eyes. Too 
timid to advertise, it struck out 
with the weapon of cut prices. A 
merry price war . began—with 
Shirriff steadily refusing to take 
part. Canadian stores were flood- 
ed with marmalades at a price 
that did not meet the cost of 
oranges and sugar. Shirriff’s sales 
slumped, and in face of the vil- 
lain’s scorn came the supreme test 
of courage. What was to be 
done? The obvious thing to do 
was to fight fire with fire; to cut 
prices to the bone, leaving time to 
decide who had the longest purse. 
This method of meeting the situa- 
tion did not appeal to the makers 
of Shirriff’s marmalade. 

“The big thing we were up 
against,” says J. D. Neill, sales 
manager of the company, “was not 
so much the price war as the high 
quality of the cheap marmalade 
that was flooding the market. It 
was selling away below cost and 
it really was good stuff. It was 
useless to knock it, even if that 
had been our policy. We derived 
two crumbs of comfort from the 
situation, however. In the first 
place, the price-cutters were losing 
more money by putting up a first- 
class article than they would have 
done by turning out an inferior 
product, and that could only mean 
speedier elimination for some of 
them, with possibly a _ speedier 
truce. In the second place, we 
had a shrewd suspicion that this 
flooding of the market with cheap 
but good marmalade was eventu- 
ally going to tell in our favor. It 
meant that more people than ever 
were going to acquire the marma- 
lade habit and that thousands who 
had never tasted the preserve be- 
fore in their lives would develop 
into regular consumers. In view 
of these facts we decided to ignore 
the price war and to maintain 
our prices. 

“To offset the less favorable ele- 
ments of the case, we enlarged 
our advertising appropriation and 
became more emphatic in telling 
the people about the super-merits 
of Shirriff’s marmalade. We en- 
larged both the number of me- 
diums and the size of our displays, 
using 1,000-line space. We told 
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the world that the universe did not 
contain finer ingredients than 
those used in Shirriff’s; that 
money could not buy Shirriff’s 
rare old recipe, nor our skill in 
making marmalade. We told of 
our twenty-five years’ experience, 
slowly acquired, in making quality 
marmalade; of our spotlessly 
clean, sunshine-flooded kitchens; 
of the finest, individually wrapped 
Seville oranges used; and the 
hermetically sealed jars. We told, 
in short, the entire Shirriff story 
and created the impression that in 
a land of fine marmalades, ours 
was the finest.” 

This attitude in face of com- 
petition had its reward. The price- 
cutters are still at it, losing money, 
although some of them have 
earned their reward, too; but sales 
of Shirriff’s marmalade are all but 
back at the high peak registered 
after the first larger advertising 
campaign, and gaining steadily. A 
wider market has been created by 
the price-cutters and that market 
has been established for the prod- 
uct they sought to put out of 
business, but which had the cour- 
age to keep itself not merely alive 
but growing. 

“We have won dealer confidence 
by the manner in which we have 
met the situation,” summed up Mr. 
Neill. “Some of the chain groce- 
terias, where the public can go in 
and help themselves from a half 
dozen or more brands of marma- 
lade, find their sales of Shirriff’s 
are larger than ever, and they have 
agreed to maintain the resale price 
of our product. We are in a very 
much stronger position today with 
a market the enlargement of which 
our competitors have paid for, and 
to which our advertising is intro- 
ducing us more closely every day.” 


Wallace Institute Account 
for Thomas M. Bowers 


The Wallace Institute, Chicago, has 
appointed the Thomas M. Bowers Ad- 
vertising Agency, of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 


Appoints Butler-O’Brien, Inc. 


The Gannett Newspapers have ap- 
pointed Butler-O’Brien, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to direct an adver- 
tising campaign. 
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il In an article entitled, ‘‘Wide Differ- 


tare ences Among Our Big Markets,”’ 
+" the Advertiser’s Weekly proves our 
half contention that the veal Boston is not 
rif’ census Boston, but rather the vast two 
price and a half million trading territory 


| very 


with population. And only the Herald- 

which ° ° 

: Traveler will give adequate coverage 
of the more important of the two 
groups of this population. 








Advertising Representative: “Pe 1 . For six years the Herald-Traveter 
Geo. A. McDevitt Co., \ > has been first among Boston daily 

250 Park Avenue, New York : 4 newspapers in national advertising, 
914 Peoples Gas Bullding, Chicago . including all financial advertising. 
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New Postage Rate on 
Air Mail 

Washington Bureau 

of Printers’ Ink 

FLAT rate of 10 cents per 

half ounce for air mail will 

be in effect on February 1, 1927. 

This will do away with the exist- 

ing practice of zoning air mail 

matter over the transcontinental 

and overnight routes, and also the 

different rates applying to contract 
air mail routes. 

This reduction in rate was an- 
nounced last week by Postmaster 
General Harry S. New, as an 
amendment to the Postal Laws 
and Regulations. The notice 
quotes section 385, in which the 
Postmaster’s authority is vested, 
and states that the rate of postage 
on mail carried by airplane on 
either government operated or con- 
tract air mail routes, or on both, 
shall be 10 cents for each half 
ounce or fraction thereof, regard- 
less of distance, and that such post- 
age includes the transportation of 
the mail to and from the air mail 
routes. 

The notice also calls attention to 
the fact that special airplane 
stamps are issued, but that ordi- 
nary postage stamps may be used 
on air mail, and that all mail in- 
tended to be carried by airplane 
should be plainly marked in the 
space immediately below the stamps 
and above the address: “Via Air 
Mail” or “Via Night Air Mail,” 
as the case may be. It also calls 
attention to the envelopes of dis- 
tinctive design approved by the 
department for air mail, and which 
may be used only for the purpose. 

In regard to the prepayment of 
postage to expedite the handling 
of air mail, the amended regula- 
tions require that postmasters shall 
make every effort to have patrons 
prepay the full amount of post- 
age on such matter. “Nevertheless, 
short-paid mail intended to be car- 
ried by airplane shall, if it bear 
at least 10 cents postage, be rated 
with the deficiency and dispatched 
as intended by ‘the sender, the 
amount due to be collected on de- 
livery of the matter.” 
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Fire Prevention Campaign to 
Use Posters 


The International Association of Fire 
Chiefs has designated the year 1927 as 
“Fire Prevention Year’’ throughout the 
United States and has organized a 
nation-wide campaign to warn the 
public against the menace of fire. Mem 
bers of the Outdoor Advertising Associa 
tion of America, operating poster plants, 
will co-operate in displaying the poster 
of the Fire Chiefs association. 

The association which is behind this 
“Fire Prevention Year’ movement, i 
headed by Chief Thomas R. Murphy, of 
the San Francisco fire department, as 
president. Through newspapers, posters 
and other advertising mediums, th 
association will seek to educate th 
public so that it will be better able t 
cope with the fire evil which takes 
increasingly heavier toll of human lif 
and property in this country every year 

The official fire prevention poster is 
of standard size and will be used in 
every town of 5,000 population or more. 
The members of the Outdoor Advertis 
ing Association are to display the poster 
for a thirty-day showing during th 
initial weeks of the campaign, begin 
ning about January 15. It is a service 
made possible through the co-operativ: 
efforts of the members of the organi 
zation and is in line with its long 
established policy of utilizing _ its 
medium throughout the nation in the 
promotion of civic and national causes 
of general public concern. 


Williams & Saylor Agency 
Elects W. T. Pollock 


Walter T. Pollock, for the last ten 
years with the advertising department 
of The Fairchild Publications, New 
York, has been elected vice-president 
of Williams & Saylor, Inc., New York 
— agency. Kenneth Mac 
Intyre, ormerly assistant treasurer, 
has been elected treasurer and Willian 

Adams, secretary. 

Ralph W. Williams will continue as 
president and chairman of the board 
of directors but has relinquished his 
duties as treasurer. 


A. G. Ballester Elected 


Kyanize Director 

A. G. Ballester has been elected to 
the board of directors of the Boston 
Varnish Company, Everett, Mass., 
Kyanize varnish and enamels. He has 
been with this company since 1910. 
Mr. Ballester was appointed field man 
ager of the Eastern division in 192: 
and Chicago division manager last July 


Joins Sales Department of 
C. C. Cargill Company 


Gus_ Garrison, recently associated 
with the Tom Jones Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has joined the sales de 
partment of the C. C. Cargill Com 
pany, also of Grand Rapids. 
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ioe ComMENTING on Tue Worp’s 
attitude on a question of great 
ublic moment, here is what one 
of the leaders of the legal profes- 
sion says of the most distinguished 
editorial page in American 
journalism: 


“T have always been an admirer of the 
begin editorial page of THE WORLD, even 

— though I rarely found myself in accord 
organi with its conclusions on current politi- 
- ~~ cal controversies. It is one of the few 
in the thought-provoking newspapers in 

causes . . . . 
America which still have real convic- 
tions and the courage to express and 


ncy follow them to their logical conclusion. 
k The decadence of the editorial columns 
ast ten of the American newspaper is to me 
artment ~~ ° " 

New one of the sinister signs of the times. 
esident A newspaper ought to be an intellec- 

ork " 

Mac tual and a moral force in the real forum 
Villian of political discussion, but few papers 

seem to have any such ideal.” 

u as 
4 —JAMES M. BECK, 
ed his Former Solicitor-General 

of the United States. 
ed No regular reader of THE WoriD 
8 . . 

sted to can be either uninformed of or 
— indifferent toward the outstanding 
i problems of the present day. 
d man 
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All Right! Thath 


Do in the 


‘Why, Oh why, don’t newspapers refrain 
from telling us about their circulation 
figures and their lineage gains? Why 
don't they tell us about the things they 
have that other papers haven't? Why 
don't they show us how we can use their 
columns to better advantage? Why 
don't they forget themselves and think 
more of the space buyer and the client 
he is serving?” 
* * * * 


An advertising man for whom we have 


a lot of respect made the above state- 
ment. And when you come right down 
to bedrock, there's a lot of truth in what 
he said. 


It is perfectly natural, however, to get 
a thrill from circulation figures that go 
up and up, and from lineage figures that 


show substantial gains all along the line. - 


The Chicago Evening American is no 
different in that respect than many 
other great newspapers. 
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atilust What We'll 


ks to Come! 


‘rain g BUT— 


ition § \We're going to follow the suggestion our 
Vhy § advertising friend made. Beginning next 
they § week we're going to present some of the 
Vhy § features that appear EXCLUSIVELY 
heir § in the Chicago Evening American. They 
Vhv § are features that help advertisers get 
hink § More for their money. And when we 
ient | have completed this series, space buyers 
| will realize more than ever before that 
the HOME APPEAL of the Evening 
American is based upon very definite 
reasons. 





Since this is our last opportunity for 
awhile, we ll seize upon it and remind 
you that the Evening American has the 
largest circulation of any Chicago eve- 
ning paper and the third largest evening 
paper circulation in all America. 
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advertisers who 

lay such stress 

on trick positions 
will do well 

to turn to Sunday 
‘newspapers 

where there is more 
room and more 


flexible make-up 
at their disposal-- 
in Detroit 

The Sunday Times 
has over 


320,000 net paid 














Helping Salesmen to Get the Most 
from Their Territories 


How One Manufacturer Built for Greater Efficiency, with 
* Minimum Amount of Red Tape 


By Donley D. Lukens 


6¢—JOW much business are our 

salesmen overlooking? Are 
our salesmen using their time to 
the best advantage? Could more 
of the dollars spent in sales pro- 
motion be made to hit their mark 
and ring the bell on the cash regis- 
ter? In short, what can we do to 
increase the efficiency of our sell- 
ing organization?” 

The sales manager of a Mid- 
Western manufacturer kept turn- 
ing these questions over and over 
in his mind. Then the germ of an 
idea began to work, which he later 
developed into a most complete 
and efficient system of co-opera- 
tion between the home office and 
the salesmen in the field. 

“Of course,” says this sales man- 
ager, “before we could tell how 
much business was being over- 
looked by our salesmen, we had to 
know how much business there 
was in each territory. 

“Since there were no reliable 
statistics available on the subject, 
we set out to compile our own. 
From the various directories we 
compiled a list of all the possible 
prospects in each territory. As 
these lists were completed, they 
were forwarded to the salesmen 
who called on these prospects to 
determine just what the require- 
ments of each were in our line. 

“From the salesmen’s reports we 
compiled a permanent list of firms 
that bought more than a specified 
amount of material annually. This 
we called the ‘bogey’ list. It 
served both as a permanent mailing 
list and as the salesman’s calling 
list. 

“By giving us immediate notice 
of any changes which occur in 
their territories, the salesmen help 
us keep this list up to the minute. 
To catch any changes or new pros- 
pects which escape the salesmen’s 
attention we check the bogey list 
against all of the telephone direc- 


tories as they are issued as well as 
against each new issue of Dun’s 
and Bradstreet’s.” 

A symbol which follows each 
name on the bogey list indicates 
the class of prospect which the 
name represents. The figure 1 ap- 
pears after the name of a dis- 
tributor who handles a certain one 
of the company’s products on a 
contract basis. The name of a 
contractor who purchases more 
than a specified amount of the 
company’s products during the 
year is followed by the figure 7, ° 
etc. 

These symbols tell both the 
salesman and the sales promotion 
department just what kind of a 
prospect they are going to deal 
with and so help in the planning 
of the sales presentation. 


WHAT THE BOGEY LIST REVEALED IN 
ONE CITY 

The bogey list brought many 
unsuspected prospects to light and 
eliminated the waste of time which 
results when salesmen plan their 
calls in a more or less haphazard 
way. In one city where the sales- 
man had been calling on twelve 
houses regularly the bogey list re- 
vealed forty firms which were 
logical prospects for a sufficient 
amount of the company’s products 
to justify the salesman in calling 
on them. 

Another big advantage of the 
bogey list is that each salesman 
knows exactly what the possibili- 
ties of his territory are and he 
cannot fall down on the job with- 
out having that fact stare him in 
the face. 

The second of the four ques- 
tions this sales manager had asked 
himself was, “Are our salesmen 
using their time to the best ad- 
vantage?” It did not take a very 
keen observer to see that very few 
of the men had an efficient method 
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of keeping track of their back 
calls, so he devised a tickler sheet 
to help them plan their work in 
advance. 

The top of the tickler sheet has 
a place for the salesman to fill in 
the date. The balance of the 
sheet is divided off so that the 
salesman can plan each fifteen 
minutes of the day. 

Each salesman has one of these 
sheets on his desk for every day 
in the year. Most of them carry 
one for each day of the current 
month right with them. 

When a salesman finds that his 
prospect is under contract for his 
requirements until a certain time 
or that he has a stock on hand 
large enough to last for several 
months, he notes the company 
name on the tickler sheet for the 
day he plans to call back. In this 
way it is impossible for the sales- 
man to overlook the call. 

These sheets help the salesman 
plan his day’s work as well as keep 
track of his future calls. With 
everything he is going to do that 
day in front of him on the tickler 


sheet, it is an easy matter for him 
to eliminate lost motion. 


THE THIRD QUESTION 


This cleared the field for the 
third question. “Could more of 
the dollars spent for sales promo- 
tion be made to hit their mark and 
ring the bell on the cash register?” 

A careful analysis of a large 
number of the company’s sales 
showed that the sale of all of its 
products could always be traced 
to one of four motives on the part 
of the buyer. These motives are: 
gain of money, gain of utility, 
gain of safety, and satisfaction of 
pride. The same analysis showed 
that no one of these motives nor 
any fixed combination of them was 
responsible for the buying of any 
one of the company’s products. In 
fact, the motives which prompted 
different buyers to buy the same 
product seemed to be remarkably 
well distributed between the four 
and the various combinations of 
them. 

Obviously if the follow-up for 
any particular prospect could be 
prepared especially for him, with 
regard to which of these four 
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motives would make the strongest 
appeal to him, the effectiveness of 
that follow-up would be increased 
several fold. Equally obvious was 
the fact that the salesman who was 
calling on the prospect was the one 
person in the organization who 
should be in a position to know 
which of these motives would 
have the strongest appeal for that 
particular prospect. 

To undertake to prepare several 
thousand follow-up pieces a year 
and co-ordinate each of these with 
the work of the salesmen in the 
field was no small task. Unless 
the work had been simplified to the 
nth degree the cost of such a pro- 
gram would more than offset the 
profits from the increased sales. 

The logical place to start build- 
ing this system as simply as pos- 
sible was with the salesman’s 
report blank. A complicated report 
would have aroused the salesman’s 
antagonism to the entire plan as 
well as waste his time when he 
should be out selling. 

“One of the things we needed to 
know from the salesman,” con- 
tinued the sales manager of this 
company, “was why the prospect 
had not bought from him on that 
call. To ask the salesman to write 
this out in detail would be an im- 
position which would impair his 
selling efficiency. To get around 
this we listed eight of the most 
common reasons for not buying 
our products. Each of these rea- 
sons was given a symbol which 
contained not more than three 
letters. 

“With this system, if a salesman 
wants to tell us that the specifica- 
tions are not yet completed but 
that our products will be specified 
he simply writes the letters ‘Em’ in 
the column on the report which 
calls for the reason why the pros- 
pect did not buy. 

“The code idea was carried on 
into that part of the report which 
tells the house how the salesman 
wants the prospect followed up. 
‘W’ means ‘write him a letter.’ 
3/16, 3/23, 4/3 and so on indicate 
the dates on which the follow-ups 
are to be sent. The words 
‘money,’ ‘utility,’ ‘safety,’ and 
‘pride’ indicate the motive to which 
the letters are to appeal. Likewise, 
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HINDSIGHT 


may be as certain as taxes— 
but FORESIGHT is a 
good deal more 
profitable w 


A post mortem of 1926 in the New Orleans 
market would give us grounds for triumphant 
“I told you so’s.” We have been “telling you 
so” for many moons, but let us pass grace- 
fully on to the subject of foresight— 


Advertisers who entered, experimentally, the 
New Orleans market through The Times- 
Picayune remained to boast—and they’re 
coming back for more in 1927. 


There will be quite a number of New Orleans 
dollars exchanged for advertised products 
during 1927, and The Times-Picayune will 
guide the great majority of them, for The 
Times-Picayune is still the one big paper of 
New Orleans, day by day and year by year 
increasing its dominance in circulation, in 
advertising and in prestige. 


P.S. Next week we will show you the figures 
that prove it! 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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each of the thirty-eight pieces of 
printed matter which we issue can 
be indicated by the use of a sym- 
bol. ‘Cat’ means ‘send the general 
catalog.’ ‘Sb’ means ‘send special 
booklet,’ etc.” 

The complete code was arranged 
so that the salesman would not 
have any trouble finding the sym- 
bol he wanted. It was _ then 
printed on a card which he could 
either carry in his case or pocket 
as he chose. 

To prevent salesmen from fall- 
ing into the habit of sending in 
excuses instead of orders the fol- 
lowing was printed in bold face 
type on the back of the card: 

“The symbols given on the 
other side are to be used in indi- 
cating on form 1020 reports why 
order or contract was not obtained. 
The purpose of these symbols is 
to save you time in making out 
reports. If you will take full ad- 
vantage of them, you will save a 
great deal of time in making out 
reports and the office will be in a 
better position to interpret your 
reports. 

“Only a few such answers are 
considered legitimate excuses for 
failure to obtain business. Most 
of these answers cover conditions 
that you should be able to correct 
or able to sell against, and it is 
felt that you should be able to 
very quickly change over such of 
these prospects on which it is 
necessary for you to report in such 
a manner.” 

A paragraph system is used to 
handle the writing of the special 
letters requested by salesmen. This 
system differs from most para- 
graph systems in one important 
detail—classification. 

The classification used is based 
on the four motives which prompt 
prospects to buy the company’s 
product, namely gain of money, 
gain of utility, gain of safety, and 
satisfaction of pride. Under each 
of these four major classifications 
there are five sub-heads. These 
sub-heads are: “Openers,” “De- 
scription,” “Argument,” “Persua- 
sion,” and “Closing.” 

The result of this close co- 
operation between the home office 
and the salesmen has been a 
marked increase in sales at a re- 
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duced selling cost which continued 
even when the industry as a whole 
was suffering a depression. 


Human Interest from the 
Records of Business 


H. O. Harrison Co. 
San Francisco, Dec. 29, 1926. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In reading the December 23 issue 
of Printers’ Ink, it was with a feel- 
ing of intense sorrow that I noted the 
item relative to the passing of Charles 
L. Armstrong of Seattle, Wash. 

An article by Mr. Armstrong in 
Printers’ Ink during 1912 led me to 
correspond with him which culminated 
in my going to work for the old 
Hutcharm Agency, of which Mr. Arm- 
strong was the head. At the very 
outbreak of the war, “Charlie” was the 
first to sign up, and I have never seen 
him since, although he wrote me he 
was badly “‘crocked” at Somme. 

It is indeed a coincidence that I 
became acquainted with Mr. Armstrong 
through Printers’ Ink and that. 
should learn of his untimely passing 
through the same medium. The point 
I am trying to emphasize is how much 
I appreciate the space you devote to 
the personals along with your splendid 


features. 
J. H. Hornet. 


Joint Campaign for Laundry 
Owners 


A national survey is being made 
by the Millis Advertising Company, 
Indianapolis, as a preliminary step in 
an advertising campaign to be con- 
ducted by the Laundry Owners National 
Association of the United States and 
Canada. The board of directors of 
the association will meet at Washing- 
ton, D. C., on January 24, to decide 
upon plans for the campaign. 


Joseph Mills Joins 
Three-in-One Oil Company 


Joseph Mills, recently assistant sales 


manager of the American Ammone 
Company, New York, has become a 
member of the executive staff of the 
Three-in-One Oil Company, New York, 
as sales promotion manager. 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald to 
Open Buffalo Office 


An office will be opened at Buffalo, 
N. Y., on January 12 by Henri, Hurst 
& McDonald, Chicago advertising 
agency. L. E. Swinehart will be in 
charge. 


Paul B. Taylor, formerly art direc- 
tor, has been elected vice-president of 
Stenzel & Company, Inc., New York, 
pictorial advertising. 
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decide EDITORIAL PERSONALITIES 
. 


To watch Reynaldo Luza work, is to 
understand the ease and assurance so 
evident in his drawings. He has a par- 
ticular feeling for surface and texture, 
and a keen appreciation of fashion values. 
He contributes much of the beauty and 
authority that is Harper’s Bazar. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


119 WEST goTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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They Always Get 


Stories and movies without number, 
tell us that the Canadian Mounted 
Police “always get their man.” 


The Sun Carrier shows a similar de- 
votion to duty in his determination. 
that every Sun subscriber receive his; 
paper regardless of weather condi- 
tions or other obstacles to good ser- 
vice. 


The Sun Carriers might not show up 
so well as the scarlet coated Cana. 
dians on parade, but as a service 
organization its efficiency is just as 
impressive. 

Weekdays and Sundays the Sun Car. 
riers deliver the Sunpapers regularly 
into the homes of Baltimore and sub- 
urbs. Blizzards that interfere with 
street car travel fail to stop the Sun. 
Carriers. 


Stories of individual heroism among 
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a 
eir Sunpaper-- 


sun Carriers have several times been 
old in these pages, for emergencies 
ave proven there are modest heroes 
n the Carrier ranks. 


Buch happenings are not everyday 
pvents—but everyday in the year Bal- 
‘imoreans must get their Sun—the 
Bun Carriers see that they get it! 





Average Net Paid Circulation for Month 
of November, 1926 


Daily (M & E) 252 818 
Sunday - - - 194,351 


Gain of 14,394 Daily and 5,745 Sunday 
Over November, 1925 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE aca SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 


‘Bowery Bank me, 110 f tena St. 360 N. Michigan Ave 
New York leago 


«. GEORGE KROGNESS, First National Bank Bldg., San Francisco 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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MINNESOTA FARMERS | 
M0CkL 








DAIRY PROFITS 


Butter production increased 104% with only 13% 
increase of dairy herds. More than twice the 
. butter without proportionate increase in invest- 
ment, and without the expense of caring for extra 
cows. 

In 1920 1,359,000 cows produced 120 million 
pounds of butter; in 1925 1,563,000 cows produced 
245 million pounds. Average production per cow 
was increased from 88.3 pounds to 156 pounds. 

More butter per cow means more net profit for 
farmers—greater buying power. Efficient methods 
have built a farm prosperity in Minnesota that can 
mean sales for you. 

Nine out of ten farmers in Minnesota are dairy- 
men. Reach these money-making farmers through 
the Northwest’s only weekly farm paper— 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C, Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill. New York 


A- Northwestern Institution Since 1882 


Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
































Pitfalls of the Personal Touch in 
_ Sales Letters 


Don’t Get Too Familiar with Folks You Don’t Know 


. By George L. Moore 


HIS letter came recently to 
the ex-editor of a house 
organ: 
Dear Brother Bartlett: 

Since you and I are both in the writ- 
ing game, I am dropping you this per- 
sonal note to tell you how much I have 
enjoyed reading over just now the latest 
issue of your snappy, up-and-at-’em 
publication. : 

It is lying on my desk at this minute. 
I’m a pretty fair judge of house organs 
though I say it myself and I’m here 
to tell you that this latest issue of 
yours is a “pip.” 3 

How often in getting out issues like 
this current one have you found yourself 
facing a couple of unfilled columns in 
making up at the last minute? Many 
times, I'll . : ; 

My business is to fill that aching void 
for you, regularly. You can see from 
what some of our fellow-editors have 
said, as per enclosed, that I am filling 
it right to the hilt. My service for 
editors is, etc. 


The ostensible intention of the 
mailer of this chummy bit was to 
advance the sales _ solicitation 
through the much-courted personal 
touch; flatter Brother Bartlett a 
bit; just sort of drop in personally 
and warm the editorial vitals with 
a friendly, helpful presence. 

Brother Bartlett’s latest issue 
which, to aid the personal ap- 
proach, was described as lying on 
the writer’s desk, had been dis- 
continued three years previously. 
As an antiquarian this correspon- 
dent may have a future. As a 
letter writer he is all out of focus. 
His letter is a not uncommon ex- 
ample of a straining after the 
personal touch which seems to be 
abroad among scriveners of sales 
letters with all the virulence of 
measles at a boarding school. Per- 
sonality is a magic word. It 
is said to be a great sales 
asset. Ergo, put personality into 
sales letters! Sound the human 
note! Many of the horrible ex- 
amples of too much personal touch 
—and the wrong kind of personal 
touch—pitch the human note in a 
key that cannot but grate on the 


buying ear. An impression seems 
to prevail that if a sales letter 
can be made clevef enough to 
sound like an old classmate, a 
boy friend, a sorority sister, a 
man telling a friend a story about 
a Swede and a Scotchman—like 
almost anything but an _ honest, 
straightforward purveyor of mer- 
chandise—it will be read avidly 
and will impel the delighted reader 
in a swift rush to the dotted line. 

Another instance of this form 
of epistolary hysteria came to our 
house recently in the guise of a 
note from Alice. It was a gossipy 
thing, on colored, monogrammed 
society note paper: 


Dear Nell: 
_I have just been to Gertrude’s wed- 


ding. 
(Cries through the house: “Good 


heavens! Have we slipped up on a 
wedding present to someone?’’) 

As Jim and I stood up side by side 
and the organist began Mendelssohn’s 
wedding march I had that catch in tne 
throat—well, you know how you and I 
feel when that music begins— and 
grabbed Jim’s hand. He looked down 
at my hand. Jim whispered, “Honey, 
you should have worn new gloves.” 

Well, do you know the wedding was 
nearly spoiled for me. I hadn’t a re- 
spectable pair and I haven’t been able 
to get into town recently, and, well, it 
reminds me that etc., etc. 


And the dénouement now ob- 
trudes itself like a badly concealed 
steel trap, in the suggestion that 
milady should see the display of 
gloves, hosiery, lingerie, et al., at 
Smythe’s Specialty Shop. 

The personal touch is insinuated 
cleverly. So cleverly that after 
reading the letter the overtone of 
feeling in the reader’s bosom was 
similar to that evoked by watching 
a troupe of trained fleas. It is 
easy to concede they are clever 
but not so easy to decide to make 
them members of the family. 

A personal letter is, after all, a 
personal letter. It is as difficult 
to fake as anxiety over your 
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neighbor’s radio set. The circle 
from which bona fide missives of 
the trés intime school come to the 
average man or woman is circum- 
scribed. It is most infrequently 
that a letter comes from a friend 
of such rare or ancient vintage 
that his identity cannot be placed 
immediately, from the postmark or 
from the signature. And, speak- 
ing of signatures, the pseudo- 
personal sales letter often does 
very nicely until it arrives at the 
signature, and then, shades of Gum 
Para!—the plate reproduction or 
rubber stamp sends forth a posi- 
tive odor of dissimulation. 

The frantic search for what in 
the deluded writer’s mind will 
sound: personal, means that every 
honest device of the copying 
machine becomes sown with sins 
and pitfalls. The signature, the 
fill-in, the check-up of every name 
on the list—no mean item on mail- 
ings into the thousands and tens 
of thousands—must be flawless, if 
the burden of heavy personal 
touching is to be borne without 
serious cracks. 

Selling letters designed for a 
business executive should be es- 
pecially wary of the “Dear Old 
Bill” stuff. I speak in a spirit of 
compliment and tribute when I say 
that cleverness is not the primary 
virtue in business and does not 
get nearly the chorus of shouts 
and huzzas that the clever lad’s 
friends may pay it. Business ex- 
ecutives have learned by now that 
every letter in typewriter type is 
not individually milled from a 
typewriter. Executives -understand 
that duplication of letters is neces- 
sary. If the duplication is im- 
perfect, the attempt to be personal 
is as sad as a nonogenarian with a 
lipstick. 

And there is such a big chance 
that the personalizing will fall flat 
simply because it claims, either 
directly or by suggestion, that it is 
personal when it isn’t and every- 
body knows it. 

I am on the mailing list of a 
garage in our town which has 
been supplied with a string of sales 
letters on tires, evidently written in 
the advertising department of the 
tire concern many miles away— 
in every sense—from our town. 
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I know this garage man, Alec, 
well. So far I have bought no 
tires from him, largely because 
of the sales letters. They were 
written obviously by a fair-haired 
boy who believes in snap, the per 
sonal touch, being real human, and 
in some of the other delusions o! 
patent medicine psychology. Alec 
evidently took on these dealer 
helps, if such they be, while suf- 
fering slightly from carbon 
monoxide poisoning. A_ recent 
one: 


Dear Mr. Moore: 

(A botchy fill-in, the letter having 
been done in quantity. Alec’s girl-of 
all-work typed the name in elite, while 
the body was in pica.) 

I wish it were possible for me to dro; 
in and chat with you about tires. 

They’re a mighty interesting subject, 
don’t you think? 

If you and I could meet and talk 
over tires, I’m sure I could get over 
to you my own faith and confidence in 
this product which is claiming more and 
more satisfied users here in our de 
lightful 

(Blank filled in with the name of 
the town which Alec and I, in those 
moments of dubiety which come to every 
citizen once in a while, have agreed is 
becoming less delightful, what with 
mounting taxes, etc., etc.) 


More of the same, ending with 
a smudgy, badly-inked signature 


reproduction, the only really im- 
pressive personal touch in the let- 
ter, for it looked as though Alec 
had signed it after doing a good 
job filling someone’s differential 

I hate to see Alec’s standing in 
the community being undermined 
by such stuff. Why doesn’t some 
one remind the chap who got up 
that battery of knock-outs that 
there are a lot of Alecs on the 
dealer list who, if helped by sound, 
natural, straightforward, simple 
letters, might turn in more busi- 
ness? “I wish it were possible to 
chat with you about tires!” Alec 
could drop in and chat with me 
about tires any time he chose. His 
garage is only two blocks away. 
And he and I not only could meet 
but do, an average of once a day 
and two or three times Sundays 
and __holidays. That _letter’s 
struggle to be personal becomes a 
travesty. The insincerity of the 
effect is what hurts, for Alec him- 
self is the apogee of sincerity, and 
for that sort of thing to be dished 
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Do You Know the Adver- 
tising Value of Our Home 
Service Departments 


ving 


““My Domestic 
Science Class is 
studying ‘The 
American Home’ 
one night per 
week. I am hav- 
ing them read 
the articles on 
home decoration 
in Success Maga- 
zine and A 8 
pamphlets issued 
by the manu- 
facturers you 
mention.” 


*‘When Will Womanhood Awaken?’’—a gripping article 
on the license of modern youth, in the February issue. 


fi uccess Magazine 


TWO FIFTY ONE FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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up in his name is like putting a 
lace doily on a cook stove. 

Much of the heavy personalizing 
of selling letters is unnatural and 
insincere. Naturalness and sin- 
cerity are a primary combination 
of qualities in the personality 
which attracts other people. If 
any one human quality ranks 
lowest in the estimation of others 
it is  imsincerity, affectation, 
mincingness, whether it take the 
form of too-fine speech or of of- 
fensive back-slapping. The chief 
crime, of the many committed by 
the semi-pseudo-demi- personal 
missive is that it transgresses in 
this vital respect. When a letter- 
writer, unseen and unknown, tries 
to get too intimate with his cor- 
respondent, he looks like a visiting 
salesman with his feet on your 
desk. No one would dare talk to 
you to your face the way many 
correspondents write. Burst into 
a man’s office with the ‘accusing 
finger and “Thou art the man” on 
your lips and he would lower you 
gently from his office window. It 
isn’t that you mind being friendly, 
but you object to being clawed by 
a stranger. 

Here is such a_ personal 
clawer. He sends follow-up let- 
ters to people who clip coupons 
requesting free booklets on car- 
tooning. This was the fifth letter 
of the series. The first one was 
comparatively straightaway. It 
simply announced that the reader 
had taken the first step toward a 
place with Nast, Briggs, Fox and 
others of similar attainments, and 
would soon be dashing off a few 
free-hand bits in the forenoon and 
ordering the Rolls for an after- 
noon at the Club. The three fol- 
lowing ones became more fervid. 
The final paragraph of each one 
clipped the price a few dollars 
until in Letter Four the reduction 
was roughly 60 per cent over the 
first asking price. 


Dear Mr. Moore: 

I have been sitting here for the last 
half hour, Mr. Moore (the Mr. Moore 
in light blue ink, contrasting with the 
dark blue of the body) wondering just 
what I could do to help you get on the 
road that I know leads to a real future 
for you. 

(Then a e and a half of exalted 
dream stuff. 
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I have given considerable time and 
thought to your individual case. I am 
sure you are going to realize after you 
read this that what I offer is in your 
highest interest. 

As a personal favor to me, I am going 
to ask that you use the enclosed spe- 
cial, five-day, final enrolment applica- 
tion. This will entitle you to one of the 
few remaining supply sets. 

I will even go so far as to put one 
of these aside for you as a personal 
favor, etc., etc. 


The man or woman who wrote 
this may be worth knowing per- 
sonally. But I doubt it. Certainly 
I don’t care to meet him. 


Kokomo Toy Concerns Appoint 
R. J. Parvin Sales Manager 


Robert J. Parvin has been appointed 
manager of sales and advertising of the 
Juniér Wheel Goods Corporation, Ko- 
komo, Ind., manufacturer of juvenile 
vehicles, as well as of the okomo 
Stamped Metal Company, manufacturer 
of Kokomo roller skates, also of that 
city. He has been recently associated 
with the Frank F. Taylor Company, 
Cincinnati, as district manager and 
was formerly with the Penberthy Cor- 
poration, Detroit. 

The Junior Wheel Goods Corporation 
and the Kokomo Stamped Metal Com. 
pany have established a permanent dis. 
play and branch office in the Toy Mart, 
New York, which will be in charge of 
R. M. Dunton. 


Firestone Sales Increase 


The report of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, for the 
year ended October 31, 1926, shows 
sales amounting to $144,397,000, as 
against $125,597,998 in 1925, and $85.- 
610,004 in 1924. The net profit for 
the year ended October 31, 1926, 
amounts to $6,122,339, after charges. 
This compares with a net profit, after 
charges, of $12,800,412 for 1925, and 
$7,116,689 for 1924, 


Northwest Newspaper Cam- 
paign on Old Homestead Foods 


The Matchette-Macklem Company, 
Seattle, Wash., canner of ome- 
stead brand of foods, is planning a 
newspaper advertising campaign for the 
Pacific Northwest. The J. F. Held 
Advertising Agency, also of Seattle, is 
directing this account. 


Walker D. Hines Heads 
Cotton-Textile Institute 


Walker D. Hines, lawyer and former 
Director General of the Railroads of 
the United States, has been appointed 
president of The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, New York. 
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Only aSideline 


HERE is one Jacksonville 

distributor of mineral waters 
and beverages whose delivery 
trucks are a graphic demonstra- 
tion of advertising logic. 

Although only a sideline of the 
business, his volume rises to more 
than 300 carloads a year in this 
single commodity. And each o 
a number of other distributors 
also handle large volumes. 

But the leading brands of this lead- 
ing distributor are advertised in the 
Florida Times-Union. 

And there’s your answer! 

Jacksonville and all the great 
Times-Union circulation territory 
is a receptive market—for every 
commodity which sells well in any 
other representative, growing city of 
the nation! 


The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE FLA 
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ea 
million 


_and your 
1927 sales 


CHICAGO: 
608 South Dearborn Street 
NEW YORK: 
120 West Forty-Second Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
201 Sharon Building 


%IOUSEHOLD 


“THE MAGAZINE 
Arthur Capper, Publisher 
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t , much will you sell to 
the fourteen million families 
that buy on Main Street? 


Main Street, above all markets in America, reflects 
uniformity in its buying. habits. 

So decisively does Main Street express its desires 
and preferences, that Main Street standards are 
the norm of American life. 


Hence it is a critically important objective for the 
national advertiser. Main Street opinion, crystal- 
lizing favorably about a product, lays the founda- 
tion of national success. 


Here, then, is the reason for that surging interest 
that has brought The HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE to 
the forefront of advertising mediums. The house- 
hold circulation of 1,650,000 traverses this market 
of significant opportunity. Its dominant position 
is fully recognized—no other periodical approaches 
The HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE in Main Street 
circulation and prestige. 


The “Magazine of Main Street” plays a vital part 
in the’1927 plans of many important advertisers. 
No list is truly national without it. 


D| MAGAZINE 


OF MAIN STREET 
D. M. Noyes, Advertising Manager 
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cA Gratifying Report— 


18,220,242 


Lines of Paid Advertising carried in 1926 by 


The South’s Greatest “(Newspaper 


—this being more than 55% of the total vol- 
ume of advertising in the three Birmingham 
papers combined —which is 


32,073,022 Lines 


Such a tremendous volume of advertising is 
conclusive proof that— 








Birmingham is the Brightest Spot 
in The South 





LINEAGE FIGURES FOR THE BIRMINGHAM NEWSPAPERS \ 


NEWS AGE-HERALD POST 
1926 1926 
13,017,704 5,607,504 756, 
2,081,842 1,492,750 614,292 
3,120,726 1,449,742 732,242 


18,220,272 8,549,996 6,102,754 


Gain 1,247,400 Lines Gain 205,394 Lines Gain 1,190,924 Lines 
Over 1925 Total Over 1925 Total Over 1925 Total Va 











Che Birmingham News 


THe Soutn's Greatest Newspaper 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
J. C. HARRIS, JR., Atlanta 


a pial tae 











A Forward Look and a Backward 
Glance at the Advertising Agency 


High Spots in Advertising Agency Development in the Last Twenty-five 


Years and Comment on the Future 


Based on an Interview by Albert E. Haase with 


Earnest Elmo Calkins 
President, Calkins & Holden, Inc. 


Some years ago in referring to 
a book written by George P. 
Rowell, the founder of Printers’ 
Ink, Earnest Elmo Calkins said: 

“The best account of the use 
and development of the advertising 
agent is given in ‘Forty Years an 
Advertising Agent,’ a book well 
worth reading for its own sake. 
It has something of the charm 
of Benvenuto Cellini’s Autobi- 
ography and of Samuel Pepys’ 
Diary, arising equally from its lit- 
erary style, its quaint humor and 
its coherent honesty.” 

When Rowell was writing his 
book, the advertising agency known 
as Calkins & Holden, which Mr. 
Calkins had formed together with 


the late Ralph Holden, was barely 
out of its swaddling clothes. 

A few days ago—on January 1 
to be exact—that agency was able 
to say it had been in business for 


a quarter of a century. In many 
businesses a record of twenty-five 
years of existence isn’t of particu- 
lar consequence. In the advertis- 
ing agency business it is. 

The very first time we came 
across Mr. Calkins’ description of 
Rowell’s book, the thought oc- 
curred that he could take up where 
Rowell had left off as the historian 
of advertising agency develop- 
ment. The observance of his agen- 
cy’s twenty-fifth anniversary af- 
forded the excuse for the request. 

The active heads of most ad- 
vertising agencies have one ob- 
session in common. They do not 
want to be looked upon as old 
fogies. For that reason, it is a 
dificult matter to get them to talk 
of the past. Even Rowell, himself, 
after his many years of agency 
work were in the background, 
seems to have been possessed by 
that thought. The first instal- 
ments of the book on his adver- 


tising agency experience appeared 
anonymously in the columns of 
Printers’ INK. 

“To talk of the past suggests 
age,” said Mr. Calkins. “The 
agency is twenty-five years old, but 
we have plenty of men who are as 
young as Holden and I were when 
we started. If some of us have 
gray hair, our agency baseball team 
won the league championship last 
summer. As an agency we feel 
that our best years are before us. 
We feel that these twenty-five 
years have been merely preparation 
for the tremendous opportunities 
the business world offers today. 
Never has the imagination of the 
trained advertising man been so 
necessary to business as right 
now.” 

Asked what first turned him to 
advertising, he said, “I think it 
was an instinct of craftsmanship. 
I was a printer on a country news- 
paper, and it seemed to me that the 
advertisements I had to set were 
so bad, both in copy and typog- 
raphy, that I was always mentally 
trying to improve them. One day 
I set up copy out of my own head 
in my own typographical style, 
and won a prize. I found I couldn’t 
get far as a newspaper man on 
account of my deafness, so I kept 
on with advertising. I have told 
this story in detail in my book, 
‘Louder, Please,’ in which I at- 
tempted to prove .that the first 
twenty years of my life were all 
a preparation for what I now do 
for a living.” 


AN EARLY ADVERTISING TEXTBOOK 


When his agency was but three 
years old he brought out a book, 
“Modern Advertising.” It was a 
textbook on advertising. It was 
the forerunner of a great number 
of such books by many authors. 
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Ten years later it was revised and 
issued under the title of “The 
Business of Advertising.” 

The record of the agency shows 
an ability to teach not only through 
books, but in person. There are 
many in the advertising business 
today, especially in the field of art 
and typography whose first train- 
ing was at the hands of Mr. 
Calkins. 

“One of our problems is insur- 
ing a supply of good man mate- 
rial,” he said. “There is no 
accepted method of training an 
advertising man, no standard by 
which he can be judged, and no 
agreement as to what set of ac- 
complishments constitutes one. 
Each agency head has apparently 
arrived at his position by a differ- 
ent route. The best method of 
bringing up the second string ap- 
pears to be to put promisipg men 
on the staff. If they do not de- 
velop, drop them. If they make 
good, encourage them. This trial 
and error plan has produced most 
of the men we have. 


SOME STILL SPOOF 


“The character of the men who 
are taking up advertising and the 
plane upon which it is conducted 
has made it a profession, but the 
old antipathy toward all its forms, 
including those who work at it, has 
not entirely died away. To some 
the sandwich men are ‘advertising 
men.’ It is a favorite indoor sport 
of the intelligentsia to spoof at 
advertising, although practically 
every convenience they enjoy, in- 
cluding the mediums for expressing 
their views, are made possible by 
advertising. An eminent professor 
in a Western University was so dis- 
gruntled at The Atlantic Monthly 
for publishing my paper on adver- 
tising, he wanted to withdraw his 
own contribution. He thought the 
Atlantic should be in better busi- 
ness than encouraging so wasteful 
and uneconomic a method of mak- 
ing people buy what they do not 
want or need.” 

It was not only in the field of 
typography and art that Calkins 
& Holden trained men who later 
came into places of importance in 
advertising. Roy Durstine, now of 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, came to 
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Calkins & Holden for his first ad- 
vertising job. With the late James 
Berrien, whom he came to know 
at that agency, he left to form the 
advertising agency of Berrien & 
Durstine. A story told some time 
ago by the advertising manager of 
a hardware company concerning a 
solicitation made by Durstine 
shortly after he formed the agency 
of Berrien & Durstine, illustrates 
the ability of Calkins as a teacher. 
It shows that in some way he 
could get those who worked for 
him to realize that the advertising 
agency business demanded constant 
study on the part of those engaged 
in it. This advertising manager’s 
story, as we recall it, was told in 
the following fashion. 

“Among a number of agents who 
called on me to get our business 
was Roy Durstine. I knew his 
agency was new. He told me so. 
Then he proceeded to show me 
why I should not look upon the 
youthfulness of his new agency with 
disfavor. He explained to me how 


he and Berrien had been trained to 
think and study by Calkins. 


I re- 
member distinctly the impression he 
made on me when he said he read 
and analyzed every article appear- 
ing in Printers’ INK on the ad- 
vertising success of a_ business. 
Had I had my way I should have 
given him the business on that 
solicitation.” 

This ability to train and teach, 
that Mr. Calkins has shown in the 
last twenty-five years, became 
fairly generally known about a 
year ago when he was awarded 
the Bok Medal by the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration for his work as an 
individual in advancing the business 
of advertising. “That medal,” he 
said, “wasn’t given me for what I 
personally have done. The way I 
look upon it is that it came to me 
because of what the many people 
who have been associated with me 
have done in advertising. 

“Because Calkins & Holden was 
the first agency to be organized on 
what is now the accepted agency 
plan, it had the opportunity which 
comes to every pioneer of in- 
augurating many practices now a 
matter of course. One of the first 
art departments in an advertising 
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Seven Result-Producing 
Opportunities for 
Rotogravure Advertisers 


The New York Times Sunday edition offers 
the high grade rotogravure advertiser seven 
avenues of approach to the large group of 
discriminating, intelligent and responsive men 
and women who can be reached only through 
The New York Times. 


In no other newspaper can the rotogravure 
advertiser obtain such volume and quality of 
circulation combined and such beauty of 
reproduction. 

CIRCULATION 
1. Rotogravure Picture Section, 
full newspaper size, issued in 2 
or 3 parts, printed in sepia. . . .650,000 


. Magazine, printed in black and 
white, tabloid size 650,000 


. Book Review, printed in black 
and white, tabloid size 


. Westchester and Connecticut 
Section 


*5. New Jersey Section—through- 
out New Jersey 


*§. Brooklyn and Long Island 
Section—in Brooklyn and 
throughout Long Island 


*7, Bronx, Harlem and Washing- 
ton Heights Section 


*These four sections contain pictures of interest 
particularly to the residents of the territories in 
which they are exclusively distributed and enable 
the advertiser to concentrate on a given district. 


Che New York Cimes 


The New York Times is leader in the United States in volume 
of rotogravure advertising published. In 1926 The Times 
inted approximately 1,140,000 agate lines. The next New 
ork newspaper printed less than half of this amount. The 
Times exceeded its own record of 1925 by 230,000 lines. 
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agency was that organized under 
the directorship of Tom Hall, now 
a member of our company and vice- 
president. With his instinct for 
developing men, he made this art 
shop the school which has sup- 
plied art directors for later agen- 
cies. Earl Horter, Walter Fawcett, 
Rudolph Rusicka, Adolph Triedler, 
Edward Wilson, Rene Clarke, 
(now a member of the firm,) 
Walter Whitehead, Louis Fancher, 
Guy Clarke, L. C. Pedlar are all 
alumni of this art department. 
Some of them now head their own 
agencies. Benjamin Sherbow came 
to us as a copy writer. He re- 
mained to become the first of a 
line of agency typographers who 
have profoundly influenced the 
character of commercial printing. 

“The first complete advertising 
plan was put together in our shop 
some twenty years ago. It was 
for the Gillette Razor Company, 
though they never saw it. Besides 
the plan itself there was a large 
box of full exhibits, everything 
from twenty-four sheet posters to 
booklets to wrap around the razor. 
Although the prospect never saw 
it, the plan did us a lot of good. 
It was borrowed by advertising 
managers of publications to show 
advertisers and was passed around 
until worn out. Of course that was 
long before we had found out that 
no agency can prepare a worth- 
while plan in advance and from the 
outside. The code of the agency as- 
sociation wisely forbids such specu- 
lative activities. But in those days 
one had to have something to show. 

“Co-operative advertising which 
has proved such a_ successful 
method of developing a common 
market had its inception in a small 
co-operative plan we made for the 
Associated Tile Manufacturers— 
not the present one, but an earlier 
sort. In those days selling adver- 
tising to the salesmen was a ticklish 
business. The salesman considered 
advertising as his rival, and con- 
siderable diplomacy was necessary 
to get him to listen to a presenta- 
tion of the plans. The first attempt 
to sell a campaign to the sales- 
men of a house was one we made 
for Brown-Durrell & Co. Since 
then the sales and advertising de- 
partments have become like Damon 
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and Pythias, and the sales man- 
ager is frequently the advertising 
manager. 

“Recently we had the unusual 
opportunity of presenting advertis- 
ing to the salesmen of one client 
in seventeen sales territories in the 
six days between Christmas and 
New Year’s, by giving each mem- 
ber of the staff able to discuss the 
plans three or four assignments 
and jumping from city to city in 
the night like lyceum lecturers. 
Our firm was also the first to adopt 
the 15 per cent commission, when 
most publications allowed 10 
per cent. The Curtis people were 
paying 15 per cent and insisted 
agents should retain it, so our es- 
timates were in two sections one 
for Curtis, and one for the 10 per 
centers. We boldly raised our 
commission to 15 per cent and did 
away with the double standard, and 
soon the advertising world caught 
up. In addition to that we were 
the first agency to have its offices 
uptown. All these ‘firsts’ were 
simply due to the fact that we 
started first, and had the fun of 
being pioneers. Today there are 
many good agencies, and these 
things are all a part of everyday 
practice, but I hope we have not 
lost that pioneer spirit, which is, 
after all, the most necessary 
quality an agency can have.” 

The decline in the advertising 
volume of patent medicines is a 
matter that advertising agents 
should look upon with satisfac- 
tion. “I hold,” said Mr. Calkins, 
“that when advertising is prac- 
tically the only thing that is being 
sold that advertising is being mis- 
used. In patent medicines the 
public was really buying advertis- 
ing. It was buying faith in a cure 
and not a cure itself. 

“In those days when patent 
medicines were the chief volume, 
it seemed astonishing that repu- 
table business did not use so profi- 
table a method of securing good- 
will, but left it practically at the 
service of those who did not de- 
serve it and used it to betray the 
public. So we started a series of 
short ‘Talks to Manufacturers,’ 
which attracted the attention of 
Cyrus Curtis. He called on the 
new small agency in its one-room 
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The Washington Market 


Is An Expansive One 


Not only the District of Columbia, 
with its 528,000 population but into both 
adjacent Maryland and Virginia—even 
beyond the 25-mile radius—The Star, 
Evening and Sunday, is served, regu- 
larly, by direct delivery—the dominating 
paper of a shopping clientele well over 
three-quarters of a million. 


You need only The Star to completely 
cover this expansive Washington market. 


The Loening Sar. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
Dan A. Carroll Member of J. E. Lats 
110 East 42nd Street The Associated Press 1110 Tower Building 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Tl. 
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agency was that organized under 
the directorship of Tom Hall, now 
a member of our company and vice- 
president. With his instinct for 
developing men, he made this art 
shop the school which has sup- 
plied art directors for later agen- 
cies. Earl Horter, Walter Fawcett, 
Rudolph Rusicka, Adolph Triedler, 
Edward Wilson, Rene Clarke, 
(now a member of the firm,) 
Walter Whitehead, Louis Fancher, 
Guy Clarke, L. C. Pedlar are all 
alumni of this art department. 
Some of them now head their own 
agencies. Benjamin Sherbow came 
to us as a copy writer. He re- 
mained to become the first of a 
line of agency typographers who 
have profoundly influenced the 
character of commercial printing. 

“The first complete advertising 
plan was put together in our shop 
some twenty years ago. It was 
for the Gillette Razor Company, 
though they never saw it. Besides 
the plan itself there was a large 
box of full exhibits, everything 
from twenty-four sheet posters to 
booklets to wrap around the razor. 
Although the prospect never saw 
it, the plan did us a lot of good. 
It was borrowed by advertising 
managers of publications to show 
advertisers and was passed around 
until worn out. Of course that was 
long before we had found out that 
no agency can prepare a worth- 
while plan in advance and from the 
outside. The code of the agency as- 
sociation wisely forbids such specu- 
lative activities. But in those days 
one had to have something to show. 

“Co-operative advertising which 
has proved such a_ successful 
method of developing a common 
market had its inception in a small 
co-operative plan we made for the 
Associated Tile Manufacturers— 
not the present one, but an earlier 
sort. In those days selling adver- 
tising to the salesmen was a ticklish 
business. The salesman considered 
advertising as his rival, and con- 
siderable diplomacy was necessary 
to get him to listen to a presenta- 
tion of the plans. The first attempt 
to sell a campaign to the sales- 
men of a house was one we made 
for Brown-Durrell & Co. Since 
then the sales and advertising de- 
partments have become like Damon 
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and Pythias, and the sales man- 
ager is frequently the advertising 
manager. 
“Recently we had the unusual 
opportunity of presenting advertis- 
ing to the salesmen of one client 
in seventeen sales territories in the 
six days between Christmas and 
New Year’s, by giving each mem- 
ber of the staff able to discuss the 
plans three or four assignments 
and jumping from city to city in 
the night like lyceum lecturers. 
Our firm was also the first to adopt 
the 15 per cent commission, when 
most publications allowed 10 
per cent. The Curtis people were 
paying 15 per cent and insisted 
agents should retain it, so our es- 
timates were in two sections one 
for Curtis, and one for the 10 per 
centers. We boldly raised our 
commission to 15 per cent and did 
away with the double standard, and 
soon the advertising world caught 
up. In addition to that we were 
the first agency to have its offices 
uptown. All these ‘firsts’ were 
simply due to the fact that we 
started first, and had the fun of 
being pioneers. Today there are 
many good agencies, and these 
things are all a part of everyday 
practice, but I hope we have not 
lost that pioneer spirit, which is, 
after all, the most necessary 
quality an agency can have.” 

The decline in the advertising 
volume of patent medicines is a 
matter that advertising agents 
should look upon with satisfac- 
tion. “I hold,” said Mr. Calkins, 
“that when advertising is prac- 
tically the only thing that is being 
sold that advertising is being mis- 
used. In patent medicines the 
public was really buying advertis- 
ing. It was buying faith in a cure 
and not a cure itself. 

“In those days when patent 
medicines were the chief volume, 
it seemed astonishing that repu- 
table business did not use so profi- 
table a method of securing good- 
will, but left it practically at the 
service of those who did not de- 
serve it and used it to betray the 
public. So we started a series of 
short ‘Talks to Manufacturers,’ 
which attracted the attention of 
Cyrus Curtis. He called on the 
new small agency in its one-room 
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The Washington Market 


Is An Expansive One 


Not only the District of Columbia, 
with its 528,000 population but into both 
adjacent Maryland and Virginia—even 
beyond the 25-mile radius—The Star, 
Evening and Sunday, is served, regu- 
larly, by direct delivery—the dominating 
paper of a shopping clientele well over 
three-quarters of a million. 


You need only The Star to completely 
cover this expansive Washington market. 
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WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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N Christmas 

morning Detroit 
was notified by The 
Free.Press that its 
population was 
1,430,896 which is 
an increase of 44% 
since Uncle Sam took 
the count in 1920. 


q 


Unofficial nose count- 
ing in Chicago shows 
an increase of 16.7%, 
. and in New York 
City an increase of 
12.5%. In percentage 


Detroit therefore has 
grown more than two 
and a half times 
faster than the second 
city and nearly four 
times faster than the 
first city. 
q 

Free Press circulation 
has hustled right 


The Metroi 


VERREE @& 


National 


New York Chicago 


along with Detroit's 
growth. In fact the 
circulation of the 
Sunday Free Press is 
nearly twice greater 
in percentage of gain 
than Detroit's popu- 
lation progress, com- 
paring the 1920 and 
the 1926 figures. 


q 


Free Press November 
circulation averages 
were 204,963 daily— 
293,760 Sunday, an 
increase over 1920 of 
42% and 82% respec- 
tively. 

q 
Sell it to somebody 
FIRST through ‘the 
Free Press, then 
everybody will even- 
tually buy. 


Free Press 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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office and left with it the largest 
order it had ever received for the 
mere writing of copy. The adver- 
tisements were in the same vein as 
our own, talks to manufacturers 
about the opportunity they were 
overlooking. It did us a world of 
good, for whenever anyone asked 
Mr. Curtis who wrote them he 
told, and it brought us some of 
our earliest and best accounts. 

“As a mark of my appreciation 
of this opportunity to know what 
Mr. Curtis thought and believed 
on this subject I wrote in my 
first book on advertising: “To 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, the man who 
has done most to put the modern 
conduct of advertising on the 
right basis, this book is affection- 
ately dedicated.’” 

Much opportunity for the de- 
velopment of copy and art lies 
ahead of the advertising agency, in 
Mr. Calkins’ opinion. “The work 
of the Art Directors Club in 
recognizing advertising design and 
of the Institute of Graphic Arts in 
rewarding commercial printing are 
in the right direction,” he said. “It 
is a type of work that we believe in. 
Long before the Art Directors 
Club was thought of I arranged 
the first public exhibition of ad- 
vertising art. Good examples were 
so few then that we had to hang 
everything that was offered. There 
has been no exhibition of advertis- 
ing art or commercial printing in 
which examples of work from our 
agency was not shown and in 
which they did not receive recog- 
nition. 

“There should be devised a 
means for stimulating interest in 
the improvement of advertising 
copy. I hope that some day those 
who have the power to bestow the 
Bok Advertising Medal will recog- 
nize the man who, they feel, has 
done the most effective work in 
developing and improving advertis- 
ing copy. 

“At our agency we have de- 
veloped a method of checking up 
on the quality of the written text 
of an advertisement. It is a simple 
method which may interest other 
agents and advertisers. We gather 
together all of the completed ad- 
vertisements which we originate 
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over a given period. All illustra- 
tions are cut out. Then we sit 
down and study each advertise- 
ment with only one question in 
mind—does the text tell the story 
unaided ?” 

There were two other subjects 
that Mr. Calkins thought espe- 
cially worthy of comment in ad- 
vertising agency development. One 
was the banker's position on ad- 
vertising; the other was the 
appearance of a new school of econ- 
omists that is opposed to advertis- 
ing. “With the banker much work 
has been done,” he said. “He is 
beginning to accept advertising and 
the advertising agent.” A harder 
fight than that of winning over the 
banker probably lies ahead in the 
conflict that is coming with this 
new school of economists, in Mr. 
Calkins’ opinion. 

“There has grown up,” he said, 
“a certain type of economist who 
not only maintains that advertising 
is an economic waste, but who 
offers a plan of selling and buying 
that should be substituted for it. 
His argument, in the main, is this: 
The United States Government 
buys all of its needs on a ‘test’ 
basis. It establishes certain stand- 
ards which the seller must meet. 
That plan can be extended to in- 
clude all buyers—everybody. The 
propaganda being spread by these 
economists must eventually be met 
by the advertising agency.” 

“T was quite pleased,” he said, 
“in looking at the first announce- 
ment sent out by Calkins & Holden 
that it would open for business 
January 1, 1902, to realize that we 
had lived up to the simple plat- 
form there laid down, and still 
do. One plank was that we pre- 
ferred to do many things for a 
few clients than few things for 
many clients. That is still what 
we try to do. We consider our 
work as including every kind of 
advertising a manufacturer can 
profitably do, and we continue to 
find our greatest opportunities in 
the accounts we have. Meanwhile, 
the conception of what constitutes 
agency service is widening, and it 
may be that the future will see 
more specialists, agencies special- 
izing in advertising, or in research 
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and marketing, or in sales work, 
or in business strategy. What- 
ever develops, you may be sure it 
will be interesting. The work that 
advertising is going to do in the 
next twenty-five years will make 
what has been done in the last 
quarter-century look like a kinder- 
garten. Not only have the ad- 
vertising men learned much, but 
the opportunity is greater. The 
business world is in a state of 
flux. All the old-established catch- 
words are being scrapped. Any- 
thing may happen and you may 
be sure some things certainly will. 
We have new habits, new inven- 
tions and discoveries, a greatly 
changed national temperament, an 
open-minded clientele to work 
with. The only thing we retain 
out of our old practices is the 
spirit and courage which has pro- 
duced the present. The twenty- 
five years just passed is atlvertis- 
ing’s apprenticeship, preparing for 
the big chance that has come. The 
one thing we have been trying 
most earnestly to do is to keep 
our minds open, to prevent adver- 
tising from becoming standardized, 
to dodge hardening arteries, to 
avoid establishing precedents, so 
that at least one business group 
would be ready, free from inhibi- 
tions, to look at the new world on 
its merits, and remold it on the 
best possible pattern.” 

Mr. Calkins, feeling that he has 
only finished an apprenticeship in 
advertising, says he is not pre- 
pared yet to take up where Rowell 
left off as the historian of adver- 
tising agency development. What 
he told us and what we have set 
down here, he admits, represents 
but'a sample of what he might 
say on advertising agency history 
in the last twenty-five years. It 
may be, however, that twenty-five 
or thirty-five years from now 
when he has retired from active 
work he will take on the his- 
torian’s job. A book by him, 
called say “Sixty Years an Adver- 
tising Agent,” would make a fit- 
ting companion for Rowell’s 
“Forty Years an Advertising 
Agent.” Together they would 
constitute a genuine readable his- 
tory of 100 years of the American 
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advertising agency. With a slight 
change in the description which 
Mr. Calkins made of Rowell’s 
book, it might be said of them 
that “they would be books well! 
worth reading for their own 
sakes.” 

He promises, indeed, that when 
he himself has completed his forty 
years of agency work (which will 
be 1935—make a note of the date) 
he will take up Mr. Rowell’s his- 
tory, realizing that while the first 
forty years were the hardest the 
second forty are the more thrilling 


What Service Means in the 
Far East 


Tue Mutvat Travers, Inc. 
Kose, Japan, Dec. 15, 1926. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

I wish to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of November 19. Your reply in- 
dicates that you have given service so 
greatly in excess of what could rightly 
be expected that I am impelled to write 
and express my deep appreciation. 

It is the margin of service in excess 
of what -people can reasonably expect 
which is most’ appreciated, and in this 
case the margin is quite wide. 

You have handled this matter of se- 
curing information for us concerning 
posters as comprehensively as I myself 
could have handled it had I been in 
New York or had you had no other 
business in life than to satisfy our 
requirements. 

Tue Mutvat Travers, Inc. 
J. Grover Sis. 


Appointed by Jam Handy 
Picture Service 


George Schroth has become service 
representative of the Jam Handy Pic- 
ture Service with headquarters at Port 
land, Oreg. He will have charge of 
clients’ field service in the Northern 
Pacific States. 


H. A. Bates Joins Thomas M. 
Bowers Agency 


A. Bates, formerly with Wil 


Harry 
liams & Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency, has joined the 
Thomas M. Bowers Advertising Agency, 
of that city, as an account executive. 


Made President of R. T. 
French Company 
Francis J. French has been elected 
president of The R. T. French Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., French’s mus 
tard and_ spices, succeeding the late 
George J. French, 
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Wood Trim Is Packaged and 
Labeled Like Soda Crackers 


Later, It Will Be Advertised on a National Scale 


Tas lumbér and building ma- 
terials in general have been 
very difficult articles to trade- 
mark and package in accordance 
with modern methods of merchan- 
dising. It was only in 1919 that 
Long-Bell was able to trade-mark 
every end of every stick of its 
lumber with its now made famous 
trade-mark. Gradually other 
building materials have been feel- 
ing that way, culminating in the 
advent of TrimPak upon the mar- 
ket today. It is made by the 
TrimPak Corporation, New York. 

To define TrimPak briefly, one 
might say that it is wood trim for 
windows and doors, cut with 
square ends to the proper lengths, 
and assembled in one package 
ready to be delivered to the job. 
On the end of each carton is a 
label describing its contents. In 
other words, just as soda crackers 
used to be sold by the barrel but 
are now put up in handy packages, 
so trim, which formerly came-loose 
to the lumber dealer in carloads, 
now comes to him in neatly labeled 
square packages, easy to handle, 
distinguish and store. 

The idea of TrimPak was de- 
veloped in 1924. It has now been 
in production some sixteen months, 
although advertising was not be- 
gun until January, 1926. Over 
$1,000,000 of TrimPak has been 
merchandised through the retail 
lumber dealer to date. This suc- 
cess has been due partly to the 
novelty and economic soundness 
of the idea, and partly to the in- 
telligent way in which it has been 
advertised and merchandised. 

Before writing any advertising, 
some fifty retail lumber dealers 
were approached on the TrimPak 
idea and asked for criticisms and 
possible objections as well as good 
points. All this information was 
boiled down and used as the basis 
of the campaign. As a result, all 
the copy and literature was writ- 


ten in the “lumber talk” which the 
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retail lumber dealer could under- 
stand as his language. 

It was decided, since the dealer 
must be sold first, to use direct 
mail at the start, business papers 
and local newspaper advertising to 
follow later. It was estimated 
that the returns on the direct-mail 
campaign would probably range 
from 4 per cent to 5 per cent. 
Instead, it worked out as follows. 

The first two mailings were 
teasers, and brought in 1 per cent 
return each. The third was a 
broadside with a return postcard, 
which brought the gross return to 
date up to 16 per cent. These 
inquiries were followed up with a 
typewritten letter and specification 
sheet requests, all technical enough 
to eliminate the curiosity seeker. 
Genuine inquiries were then fol- 
lowed with sales literature, sales- 
men, and actual price quotations. 
Other mailings followed. The 
campaign was a success beyond all 
expectations, netting a return on 
the full dealer list of 35 per cent. 


ELIMINATING WASTE 


There would really seem to be 
an economic need for TrimPak. 
In the way the lumber dealers are 
handling trim at the present time, 
it is possible for them to accumu- 
late many dusty bins’ full of short 
lengths and shopworn trim with 
battered ends, torn grain, dusty 
surface and splintered edges, ail 
unsalable at regular prices. Trim- 
Pak should not only eliminate this 
waste for the dealer, but ought to 
cut down his delivery expense 
considerably, since by loading two 
labeled packages on his truck con- 
taining the trim for a single win- 
dow, his yard man is saved from 
assembling eleven individual units 
of trirf' in the loose style. In the 
case of a door, two packages of 
TrimPak take the place of 
eighteen individual units. 

In the same way, the builder 
effects a great saving on material, 
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because the danger of his cutting 
his trim wrong, and so losing whole 
lengths through errors in measure- 
ment, etc., is done away with. 

Another interesting innovation 
of TrimPak advertising policy has 
been to reverse the process of re- 
ferring inquiries. The custom has 
been for building material manu- 
facturers to have prospects send 
their inquiries direct to the manu- 
facturer’s office, whence advertis- 
ing literature was mailed out, and 
the name referred to the dealer. 
TrimPak just turns this all 
around, and has the return post- 
cards come direct to the dealer, 
whose tendency is to handle the 
inquiry immediately, since he real- 
izes that the responsibility rests 
fully upon him, whereas in the 
former case the inquiry is usually 
stale by the time it reaches him. 

One of the soundest things 
which TrimPak has done has been 
to keep advertising in step with 
production. Although every effort 
has been made during the last 
year to increase production capac- 
ity and insure 25 per cent above 
sales, this has not always been 
possible, and advertising has had 
to be discontinued temporarily in 
order to allow production to catch 
up. Provision has now been made 
for production on a large scale 
which will mean that as soon as 
the wheels of production are able 
to keep up, TrimPak advertising 
will gradually grow, supplement- 
ing the present direct-mail lumber 
dealer’s campaign with trade 
journals, newspaper and magazine 
advertising. , 

Future advertising of TrimPak, 
especially to the home-builder, 
dealer and carpenter will attempt 
to impress the importance of good 
trim and the proper application of 
it in order to obtain homes with 
beautiful, well constructed wood 
interiors, which will remain 
permanently sound and permanent- 
ly beautiful. 


° 
Joins Forestry Magazine 
Robert Carr, for six years New Eng- 
land advertising manager of the Manu- 


facturing Jeweler, Providence, R. I., 
has joined American Forestry, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in charge of sales in the 
territory south of Pennsylvania. 
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“Company Publication” 
Suggested 


Carnation Mitx Propucts Co. 
New York, Dec. 24, 1926 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Among the advertisers there can be 
no objection, it seems to me, to calling 
company publications “house organs.” 
The term designates even if it does 
not cover. 

Outside the advertising profession the 
term “house organ” is far from being 
descriptive and consequently is confus- 
ing. ‘“‘House organ?” “Church organ?” 
“Theater organ?” “Heart?” “Lungs?” 
“Liver?” Why should editors have to 
explain their work as being different 
from that of a musician’s or doctor’s? 

he name “magazine” fits only in a 
few instances, but the term “company 
publication” fits and covers eve: ing 
under discussion from a postcard to an 
anniversary edition. 

In our own case, specifically, “Carna- 
tion Publications” is a term that fits 
and it is the only one that will, We do 
not even in our private minds, want to 
“house organ” the retail grocers and 
their clerks in the columns of “The 
Carnation News” in its two editions, 
United States edition and adian 
edition. We do not want to “house 
organ” our employees in “The Car- 
nation” any more than we want to 
“house organ” dairymen and breeders 
of Holstein-Friesian cattle in the “Car- 
nation Milk Farms News.” 

For making a noise “organ” is all 
right, but why not be satisfied by tak 
ing all the dignity our work allows and 
call the printed results of our work— 
Company Publication or Company Pub- 
lications as the case may require? 

Mitx Propucts Co. 

C. E. SHarer 

Editor of Carnation Publications 


CARNATION 


Pyrometer Account for O. S. 
Tyson Agency 

O. S. Tyson and Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has been ap 
pointed to direct the advertising for 
a line of pyrometers which is being 
placed on the market by the United 
Hardware & Tool Corporation, New 
York. Business papers will be used. 


F. W. McDonald Joins Powers 
& Stone 


Frank W. McDonald, formerly with 
Hotel Management, Chicago, has joined 
the Chicago office of Powers & Stone, 
Inc., publishers’ representative. He will 
represent Time. 


Joins St. Louis Agency 


Byrne Marconnier has joined the 
copy staff of the Fisher-Brown Adver- 
tising Agency, St. Louis, Mo. He was 
formerly assistant national director of 
public information for the American 
Red Cross. 
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Lehn & Fink 
Get 561 Price Main- 
tenance Plans 


Te contest conducted by the 


Lehn & Firlk Products Com- ° 


pany to uncover a workable price 
maintenance plan closed with the 
submittal of 561 entries. After a 
careful study of this large number 
of proposed solutions of the price 
cutting evil by the “price peace 
plan” jury, first place in the $10,000 
cash awards was given to Donald 
F. Vliet, Kiefer-Stewart Company, 
Indianapolis, wholesale druggists, 
who was awarded $3, 

Joseph H. Carey, representing 
Charles W. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, was awarded $2,000, and 
W. F. Terry, Sr., of San Fran- 
cisco, $1,000. Winner of the spe- 
cial contest open to students and 
instructors in economics and mar- 
keting, is E. M. Green, of the New 
York University Law School, 
who won $1,000. 

It was the purpose of this con- 
test, which started last spring, to 
bring the combined constructive 
thought of the drug trade to bear 
upon the problem of unrestricted 
price cutting of trade-marked arti- 
cles by distributors. Senator 
Arthur Capper was chairman of 
the jury. The Lehn & Fink com- 
pany is making a careful analysis 
and study of the winning awards 
with a view to incorporating in its 
sales plans any recommendations 
that may seem practicable, work- 
able and legal. 

The winning award of Mr. Van 
Vliet, summarized, is as follows: 


(1) Educate manufacturers to fact 
that price maintenance is not only an 
altruistic effort to protect independent 
retailers and jobbers, but it is necessary 
for stability of distribution. Educate 
dealer to fact that by not supporting 
manufacturer’s effort to maintain prices, 
manufacturer will have no incentive to 
aid him, but will be forced out of busi- 
ness by very people manufacturer is try- 
ing to protect. 

(2) Clarification of Sherman Act by 
putting a law upon the statute books 
clearly stating right of manufacturer to 
control his products. 

Passage of law to permit the right of 
contract between manufacturer and dis- 
tributor as to resale prices. 

, (3) Steps to be followed under present 
aws: 
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Readjustment of margins of all con- 
cerned, basing compensation of each 
party upon the service rendered and the 
cost of these services. Upon this basis 
everyone will have a living return and 
no one will have enough advantage in the 
matter of margins to undersell the other. 

Placing of responsibility upon distribu- 
tors to prevent price cutting. 

Different methods of distribution. 


Ridders Purchase and Merge 
New York Business Dailies 


The New York Journal of Commerce 
and the New York Commercial have 
been purchased and consolidated as 
The Journal of Commerce, Commercial 
Bulletin and Commercial, by Bernard, 
Joseph and Victor Ridder, publishers 
of the New York Staats-Zeitung und 
Herold and the Jamaica, N. Y., Long 
Island Press. 

The New York Journal of Com- 
merce and Commercial Company has 
been formed to publish the combined 
papers. Bernard Ridder is president, 
Joseph is vice-president, Victor is 
treasurer and Leo E. Owens is secre- 
tary. Mr. Owens was recently produc- 
tion manager of the New York World 
and has been appointed to a_ similar 
position on The Journal of Commerce, 
Commercial Bulletin and Commercial. 
The Journal of Commerce was founded 
in 1827; the Commercial in 1795. 

The Ridder family has been in the 
newspaper publishing business at New 
York since 1878. Herman Ridder, 
father of the three brothers, founded 
the Katholiches Volksblatt, and ten 
years later the Catholic News. In 1889 
he acquired the Staats-Zeitung. He also 
organized the International Typesetting 
Machine Company, now the Intertype 
Corporation. Mr. Ridder died in 1915. 
Bernard and Victor Ridder joined the 
staff of the Staats-Zeitung in 1905 and 
Joseph the following year. 


D. F. Sullivan, Advertising 
Manager, Endicott-Johnson 


D. F. Sullivan has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Endicott- 
Johnson Corporation, Endicott, N. Y. 
He succeeds C. W. Curtis, who will 
undertake a plan of direct sales promo- 
tion in the Eastern States. Mr. Sulli- 
van has been associated with the 
Endicott-Johnson Corporation since 1922. 
This company will continue its pro- 
gram of national advertising. 


Lee Tire & Rubber Plans 
for 1927 


The Lee Tire & Rubber Company 
of Conshohocken, Pa., has appointed 
Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. Plans for the 1927 campaign, 
which will feature the phrase “Lee of 
Conshohocken,” call for the use of 
newspaper, magazine, business-paper, 
direct-mail and outdoor advertising. 
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CANADA 





Ten Cents 


Ten cents out of each dollar of your U. S. 
advertising appropriation, used in Canadian 
newspapers, will admit you to a market of 
nine million prosperous, progressive people, 
with a buying power as great as any in the 


world. 


Ask your agency or write any of the following 


newspapers: 


the Daily Dewspapsrs 
anada 


Pacific Market 


Prairie Market 


Winnipeg, Man 
Winnipeg, Man 
Regina, Sask 
Moose Jaw, Sask 
Saskatoon, Sask 
Lethbridge, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Maritime Market 
St. John, N. B. “*Telegraph-Journal 
& Ti 8 


mes-Star”’ 
Halifax, N. 8. ......“"Herald & Mail” 
Halifax, N. 8. ...... “Chronicle & Echo"’ 


Charlottetown, P. E. I. . “Guardian” 


Vancouver, B. C. 
Victoria, B. C. 


Quebec Market 


Montreal, Que. 
Quebec, Que. 
Quebec, Que. 


Ontario Market 


Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Kitchener, Ont. 
Kingston, Ont. 


Peterboro, Ont. ......‘‘Examiner’’ 


(All Members of A. B. C.) 





Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, LIMITED, General Advertising Agents, Toronto, Cam, 





Consult Drs. Salesman and Dealer 
Before Adding New Items 


Many Mistakes Could Be Avoided When New Plans Are Under 
Consideration If the Advice of Road Men and Dis- 
tributors Were Obtained First 


By Earl F. Copp 


Vice-President, Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 


O& experience seems to prove 
that any executive who per- 
mits new policies or articles to be 
introduced, without first having re- 
ceived expressions of opinion from 
his most reliable salesmen, as well 
as a number of his customers is 
taking unnecessary chances. 

It is the aim of every sales man- 
ager to have his salesmen thor- 
oughly familiar and in complete 
sympathy with his policies, and the 
extent to which this condition pre- 
vails, determines his ability to 


achieve the objectives of his work. 

Quite naturally because of his 
greater experience and knowledge 
of the problems involved, he will be 
able to view them from a broader 
scope, and to weigh and determine 


consequences more intelligently. 
Without the fullest co-operation 
from both his men and especially 
his important distributors, his ef- 
forts cannot possibly accomplish 
as much as they might, if he will 
first offer the opportunity for com- 
plete discussion, suggestions and 
criticisms, prior to announcing 
them as final. 

Of course under certain circum- 
stances, discussions might result in 
bickering and produce vacillating 
executives. Even though there may 
be this danger in working under a 
plan of this kind, I think the prin- 
ciple is generally recognized, and 
except in isolated cases, adopted. 

With large organizations it is 
more difficult to apply than with 
smaller ones. To attempt to con- 
sult several hundred men and as 
many customers whenever a change 
is to be made, would be as absurd 
as to ignore all of them completely. 
In concerns of this size, divisional 
managers, a few of the most re- 
liable salesmen, and a limited num- 
ber of the large and small dealers 
located in different parts of the 
country, would represent a fair 


cross-section of those who would 
be affected. Their views should 
represent a fairly accurate guide. 

Except under unusual conditions, 
the most practical method in mak- 
ing a policy of this sort workable 
would be through the medium of 
correspondence. Where quick de- 
cisions are necessary, the telegraph 
or the telephone are comparatively 
inexpensive ways to obtain impor- 
tant information. Many concerns 
have an opportunity at conventions 
for their salesmen to present and 
discuss fully anything which may 
be of importance or general in- 
terest. 

Some years ago a product was 
brought to us which we thought 
had considerable merit. There 
seemed to be a very large demand 
for it in Europe. It was practical 
and could be used most every day 
in every home. A_ merchandise 
manager of one of the large de- 
partment stores in New York was 
responsible for persuading us to 
make it. In order to have it for 
sale in time for a season, we did 
not have the opportunity to present 
it to our men, nor to any of our 
other customers. We felt perfectly 
safe in going ahead in view of our 
own belief that we had something 
worth while, and because of the 
fact that the article was already on 
the market, and had been brought 
to us by one who was thoroughly 
competent and entirely familiar 
with retail merchandising. When 
it was finally ready for distribution 
our salesmen and the trade gen- 
erally were opposed to it. They 
did not think it would sell nor that 
it was practical for the American 
market. A number of them, in 
spite of their attitude, made a rea- 
sonable effort to create a demand 
for it. The retailer who had inter- 
ested us in the first place displayed 
it very well and was greatly sur- 
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prised in being able to sell only a 
very limited number—not nearly so 
many as he or we had thought 
possible. 

Had we taken the time to pre- 
sent the propesition to our sales- 
men and a number of other buyers 
throughout the country, their un- 
favorable criticism would certainly 
have discouraged our proceeding so 
far as we did. 

Another time we believed we had 
developed what appeared to be an 
ideal way to pack our duplex safety 
pins for the drug trade. Although it 
seemed to be a logical source of 
distribution, safety pins had never 
been generally sold in drug stores. 
The package we developed had 
been used in England for many 
years and apparently had consumer 
acceptance there. Instead of put- 
ting the pins on cards, the usual 
practice, we put them into little 
sanitary boxes. The thought was 
that it would be an easier way for 
the dealer to sell them. On many 
sales he could save wrapping. Less 
room was required for display, and, 
because of their being in sealed 
boxes, the stock would always be 
fresh and clean, when it was of- 
fered to the consumer. 


THIS ITEM DID NOT REPEAT 


We had tremendous success in 
securing the initial distribution on 
this new package. We had brought 
it out in spite of previous objec- 
tions on the part of some of our 
salesmen. From the trade we had 
received more opinions that were 
unfavorable to the idea than were 
favorable. Because we were able 
to get excellent results at the start 
of our campaign, we were rather 
encouraged with what we had done. 
The item did not repeat, however. 
The wholesaler bought and so did 
the dealer. But the consumer, who 
had never been in the habit of buy- 
ing safety pins in boxes or in a 
manner which made it impossible 
to see the size and the finish of the 
pins, did not accept the package. 

The result of this undertaking 
had a decidedly unfavorable reac- 
tion on the retail druggist. In many 
cases, against considerable resis- 
tance, he had been persuaded to 
believe safety pins should be added 
to his stock of sundries. When 
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they would not sell as rapidly as 
he had expected, he felt both his 
and our judgment had been wrong. 
He naturally became more preju 
diced against carrying them than 
before, and more difficult to ap 
proach again on a different propo 
siticn. 

Our initial survey convinced us 
we were right in our belief that 
drug stores were logical distribu 
tors. Simply because the package 
we had developed for them failed 
to sell as rapidly as we had be 
lieved it would, our opinion did not 
change. Subsequently, we designed 
a display rack which we thoroughly 
tested before offering it generally 
This time the safety pins were put 
on cards. In this manner they sold 
as well as any other sundry of a 
similar nature which the druggist 
carried. But our problem in intro- 
ducing this method of featuring 
them has been much harder than 
would have been the case if the 
trade had never been sold the other 
package. 

Another instance comes to mind 
where it would have been possible 
to save considerable money had an 
executive I know taken the time or 
the trouble to consult a few of his 
customers or even his salesmen 
prior to his introduction of a new 
assortment of merchandise. He 
happens to be a jobber who sells 
almost exclusively to the large de- 
partment stores. He had seen cer- 
tain merchandise that he was sell- 
ing packed very attractively for 
special display in units of six and 
twelve gross. He immediately 
jumped at the conclusion that he 
could get out a similar packing for 
his particular trade, only increasing 
the quantity to twenty-four gross, 
and that he would be able to do a 
very nice business on the item. He 
was somewhat astonished after he 
had offered it to find it would not 
sell at all. Although he had years 
of experience amd contact with de- 
partment stores he seemed to over- 
look the fact that their methods of 
merchandising were necessarily 
different from those of smaller 
stores and that it was impractical 
for them to put on their counters, 
great bulky displays of that kind 
of merchandise. Whereas many 
thousands of the smaller units had 
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been distributed, this concern was 
able to dispose of only a few hun- 
dred of the larger units. 

I know of a product which, for a 
short time, completely monopolized 
its market. It was introduced a 
few years ago and obtained com- 
plete dealer, and consumer accep- 
tance in remarkably short time. 

The demand for it increased be- 
yond the greatest expectations of 
its makers. It happened that the 
advertising and the article itself 
were almost entirely responsible 
for its tremendous success. When 
it was just being put on the market 
I had occasion several times to 
meet the executive in charge of 
selling. He was a young, enthu- 
siastic fellow and greatly en- 
couraged by the already indicated 
success. Orders were coming in 
for carloads which but a few 
months before had called for pack- 
ages. This was several years ago. 
Today the company is still selling 
in carloads, but facing one of the 
worst merchandising problems of 
which I have ever heard. It is 


literally hated by almost all of its 


distributors. The salesmen who 
were originally engaged to help in- 
troduce the product were all high- 
class and thoroughly reliable men. 
When the orders began to come in 
fast it was considered that expense 
could be reduced and they were let 
go and cheaper men were engaged. 


PRICE CUTTING STARTED 


The volume completely turned 
the heads of the producers. They 
seemed to lose all sense of propor- 
tion and even fair dealings. Price 
cutting started and the company 
not only made no effort to prevent 
it, but encouraged it. The retail 
price was supposed to be 60 cents 
a unit. Many jobbers and retailers 
were sold on this basis. Then there 
would be a retail price established 
of 50 cents, perhaps 45 cents, 
39 cents and I understand that it 
is even as low as 20 cents in one 
city at the present time. Yet the 
theoretical resale price is still sup- 
posed to be 60 cents. Customers 
were commercially crucified and in 
most cases they were the charmels 
through which this concern had 
athieved its initial distribution. 

The result has been what I ctn- 
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sider to be the greatest commer- 
cial blunder ever committed. Every 
jobber and retailer is using the 
item for a football. They are sub- 
stituting and in many cases throw- 
ing out the line entirely. Even the 
department and chain stores who 
were first responsible for the price- 
cutting are doing the same. Com- 
petitors have entered the field and 
are receiving greater co-operation 
and support than ever would have 
been possible if the deplorable con- 
ditions, which could have been 
prevented to a very large degree, 
did not now exist. I don’t believe that 
any concern in the United States 
has more ill-will, than the one I 
have in mind. 

I understand at the present time 
the executives of this company are 
making frantic efforts to try to 
correct their folly. They are very 
coldly received and seem to have 
little chance for success. The ad- 
vertising that is being done in con- 
nection with the product is still 
better than that of any competitor's 
line, but much of the money spent 
for this purpose is wasted because 
of the increased resistance that 
exists between the distributor and 
the purchaser. 

Undoubtedly, intelligent co-opera- 
tion with the reliable salesmen that 
this concern once had and its cus- 
tomers would have resulted in a 
much happier situation for them 
at present. 

If every sales manager would 

get out and call on the trade with 
his salesmen frequently, it would 
not only give him the opportunity 
to experience the same problems 
which they have and thereby give 
him a more sympathetic view of 
them, but would establish between 
his customers and his concern 
closer and more friendly relations. 
Friendly contact with those who 
buy your merchandise is a whole 
lot better than the most aggressive 
high-pressure salesmanship. 
_ I believe that even before chang- 
ing prices it is wise to consult those 
who will be affected and those who 
will have to present the changes 
before bringing them about. 

We generally do this and if it is 
necessary to get quick action we 
use both the telephone. and tele- 
graph. As Uriefly as can, we 
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state what we propose and ask for 
suggestions and criticisms and 
when we get them it may be that 
our plans are altered. If not, we 
generally go back and sell our rea- 
sons to them before final adoption. 
When we proceed the matter has 
been thoroughly aired and all 
phases of its consequences consid- 
ered. Before we introduce a new 
product, samples of it and complete 
information about proposed prices 
and conditions are submitted to our 
men and a number of our cus- 
tomers. It is picked apart and re- 
constructed before finally being put 
on the market. 

If it fails then we do not feel as 
badly as if we had gone ahead 
without consulting anyone. 

Naturally, sales executives must 
ultimately be responsible and all 
decisions should be made in that 
light regardless of the advice 
which may have been receiyed or 
accepted. 

I consider the producer is simply 
one link in a chain, which reaches 
to the customer. It is his object 
to get his product to the final user 
with the least possible expense and 
against the smallest amount of re- 
sistance. It is necessary if he is 
to accomplish this result success- 
fully, to co-ordinate his efforts and 
work in harmony with all the other 
links through which his product 
must go, realizing that they, in the 
performance of their work, are 
just as important as he. 


General Motors November 
Sales Increase 


The General Motors Corporation, 
Detroit, reports that the aggregate of 
sales in November was 101,729 cars, in- 
cluding passenger cars and trucks sold 
in the United States, Dominion of 
Canada, and overseas by the Chevrolet, 
Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Oakland, Buick 
and Cadillac manufacturing divisions of 
General Motors. This represents an in- 
crease of 41,472 in the number of auto- 
mobiles sold over the corresponding 
month of 1925. 


Farm-Paper Campaign for 
Harness Manufacturer 


An advertising campaign, using farm 
papers in the Northwest, is ~ being 
lanned by the Dodson-Fisher Company, 

inneapolis, harness manufacturer. The 
Mac Martin Advertising Agency, Minne- 
apolis, will direct this campaign. 
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Advertising Clubs 
Use “Printers’ Ink” in 
' Program Work 


Apvertistnc Crus or Kansas City 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Editor cf Printers’ Inx: 

We are arranging a special program 
for our Sales Managers’ Group at an 
early date. The subject under discus- 
sion will be “‘Building Good-Will.” 

No doubt, you have printed in your 
publications a number of articles deal- 
ing with good-will and specific instances 
setting forth results obtained. Will you 
please send us reprints or give us refer- 
ences so that we might look up these 
articles in files of your magazines? 

Will appreciate your assistance in this 
matter. 

Apvertisinc Crus or Kansas City 

W. G. RawnpaLt, 
Executive Secretary. 


RINTERS’ INK is regularly 

called on to furnish advertising 
clubs with lists of references to 
articles that have appeared in 
Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MONTHLY on various advertising, 
sales and marketing problems. This 
material is used to help formulate 
programs, discussions and - special 
talks. These lists are also re- 
quested by sales managers’ clubs, 
chambers of commerce and other 
business clubs and associations. 

We were glad to send to the 
secretary of the Kansas City Ad- 
vertising Club a typewritten list 
of references to articles that have 
appeared in Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MonTHLy during 
the last few years relating to good- 
will, how it is developed and re- 
tained. 

Clippings of more recent articles 
for immediate use were also for- 
warded. It is not always possible 
to furnish clippings of Printers’ 
INnxK articles. When they are avail- 
able however, they are sent with- 
out charge—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


E. J. Ashton with Automotive 
Equipment Association 


E. J. Ashton has been appointed a 
special merchandising representative for 
the Automotive Equipment Association. 
He will devote his time to merchan- 
dising activities in Missouri,’ Kansas, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota and Nort 
and South Dakota. For the last two 
years Mr. Ashton has represented the 
Bifiex Corporation, Waukegan, Til. 
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LL the tested, im- 


memorial appeals, 
that have inevitably inter- 
ested women appear in 
the new Delineator. 


In the January issue, for 
instance, there is fiction by 
Arthur Train, Sophie Kerr, 
Clarence Budington Kel- 
‘land, Kathleen Norris and 
others. 


There are articles by Wil- 
liam Beebe, John Erskine 
and others. (You remem- 
ber, of course, Erskine’s 


delightful “Helen of Troy”) 
There are fifteen pages of 


fashions, new, smart and 


practical. 


Thereare charming interiors 


planned by Delineator In- 


These illustrations are 
fashion drawings from the 
January Decineator. 





teriors and recipes for un- 
usual and piquant dishes 


prepared by Delineator 


Home Institute. 


There is, to be brief, every- 
thing in which the alert 
American woman of today 
is most interested. 


tir, saradesicale 
enough, you can’t make a 
good magazine simply by 
putting good things to- 
gether. 


And Delineator has become 
a good magazine, an impor- 
tant magazine,because it has 
these features, yes, but also 
because it has something 
else,a subtle something else: 


The new Delineator has 
personality. 


DecineatTor’s FASHION 
Paces are both ultimately 
smart and entirely practical. 





Anp it is a personality completely, 


devoted to help the modern woman in- 


her own constant purpose— 


to further 
the Art of Gracious Living 


OWS 


Delineator 


Established 1868 


THe ButTTrerick PuBLISHING COMPANY 


cA VERY POINTED BusINEss REMINDER 
While the circulation of the new Delineator is guaranteed 
at 1,250,000, and the rate is based on that figure, we 
are still fulfilling subscriptions to both the Designer and 
Delineator (combined in November) with the one magazine. 
The result is the advertiser is receiving at present 
an actual bonus circulation of from 300,000 to 400,000. 











“Fewer Managers, More Salesmen” 


—A Slogan for 1927 


When a Field Force of 300 Salesmen Must Be Supervised by an Office 
Force of Fifty It Is Time to Do Some Pruning 


By A. H. Deute 


NE of the characteristics of 

the comic opera army is the 
the numerical strength of its gen- 
erals, colonels, majors and other 
commissioned officers and the rela- 
tively and comparatively small 
number of buck privates who carry 
the rifles and do the real fighting. 

[his same condition is usually 
not quite so apparent in the mod- 
ern sales force but frequently 
there is much sound truth in the 
statement which a leading stock- 
holder of a large company made 
recently: “There are too many 
bosses and not enough actual 
laborers in the outfit!” 

It recalls the conversation which 
a certain efficiency individual had 
one day with a man who an- 
nounced himself as a “junior exec- 
utive.’ The efficiency individual 
asked the junior executive just 
what his job consisted of. 

“[ help Mr. Jones,” 
reply. 

“W ell, Mr. 
do?’ 

“He helps Mr. Smith,” the J. E. 
answered. 

Upon which the efficiency indi- 
vidual snorted and remarked, half 
to himself: “What does Smith 
do? Nothing, I suppose!” 

In many an organization there 
has developed, over a period of 
years, a string of minor execu- 
tives. Many ‘influences are re- 
sponsible, or partially responsible, 
for this. The evolution of field 
selling from plain out and out 
fighting for orders to the newer 
school of undertaking to educate 
the retailer and make him a better 
merchant has added much to this 
croup of men who call themselves 
“junior” or “minor” executives. 

Not so many years ago, selling 

‘oods was a pretty clear cut and 

imple proposition. A man either 

as a salesman, which meant that 


was the 


what does Jones 
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he took his sample cases and his 
price list and went out and got 
orders, or he was not a success in 
the business of getting orders. In 
the latter event he did not spend 
much time cluttering up the sales 
force. 

The sales manager was the indi- 
vidual who hired those men and 
who told them where to work. He 
looked for the envelope full of 
orders which was due each morn- 
ing in the week. When the orders 
came, he saw to it that the prices 
at which the goods were sold 
were correct. If the volume of 
business from a particular salesman 
was not sufficiently good, that man 
was in trouble. 

Of course, that was back in the 
primitive days of modern business. 
Such a system of sales develop- 
ment and sales management could 
not very well keep a business mov- 
ing today. But, on the other hand, 
there is room to consider the in- 
fluence upon present-day selling. 
costs which is being exercised by 
the inclination to lean over in the 
other direction and provide for 
what may well turn out to be too 
much management as against the 
old-time method of none or prac- 
tically none. 

It is well to keep in mind that 
the only real selling is done by the 
man who calls on the trade and 
has an order book waiting to be 
filled. While it is true that such 
a man needs coaching, training, 
direction and all that sort of thing, 
it may be a good time now to try 
to see just how much money ought 
to be spent in trying to make him 
go as he should. Maybe one of 
the reasons for the high cost of 
selling is the high cost of selling 
direction. Maybe selling requires 
more playing managers and fewer 
bench managers. 


The other day, a board of direc- 
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tors insisted upon a reduction in 
the total selling expense of ‘a cer- 
tain company, and the insistence 
was followed up by discharging ten 
salesmen. But not a thing was 
done about reducing the number of 
bosses and generals who directed 
the work of the remaining members 
of the crew. 

Now, let us analyze the typical, 
modern sales department, from the 
executive or management angle. 
Say it is a typical sales force 
which covers the entire United 
States and has 300 men in the 
field. To keep those 300 men at 
work and to stimulate movement 
of the merchandise, there is the 
general selling head who is apt to 
be an officer of the company. 
Then there is the _ specialized 
advertising department and_ the 
specialized sales department which 
function under the executive head. 

The advertising department 
must be headed up by an adver- 
tising manager, and he must have 
one or two assistants, 
necessary office force. Probably it 
will mean a total of ten employees, 
all told. This advertising organi- 
zation is: largely concerned with 
seeing to it that dealer helps are 
properly sent out to the salesmen 
and that the salesmen are taught 
how and why to use them. It 
also has to carry on a voluminous 
correspondence with salesmen and 
sales representatives who want a 
thousand and one things which the 
company cannot provide. 

The cost of maintaining such a 
department, interpreted in figures 
representing the salaries and ex- 
penses of local salesmen, is about 
as much as the cost of fifteen local 
salesmen, assigned to headquarters 
towns and not counting traveling 
experises. 

It becomes a question, then, as 
to the relative value of such a 
department as against fifteen men 
calling on the trade. Those fifteen 
men should make a total of between 
250 and 300 calls a day, working 
compact trade. This means a total 
of approximately 1,200 calls or 
better a week, or close to 5,000 
calls a month. This would be 
sufficient to cover the entire re- 
tail trade in all of the leading 
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cities from Denver to the Coast, 

Now, I do not wish to infer 
that an entire advertising depart- 
ment could be done away with and 
the money used in carrying a local 
sales force in the Western cities, 
but it is worth trying to find out 
if the entire organization which 
may have been considered essen- 
tial is really as necessary as it 
seemed to be. What part of this 
work should be supplied by the 
advertising agency? What part 
might be assigned to somebody 
else? What part might well he 
eliminated entirely? How much 
of this departmental expense is 
assigned to individuals who spend 
most of their time “in confer- 
ence”? 


HOW MANY OF THE OFFICIALS Aki 
NECESSARY ? 


Going on through the sales de- 
partment, we next find that the 
country is cut into sales dis- 
tricts, with district managers in 
charge of each section. These 
district managers sit at their desks 
and direct the work in the field 
Out in the field there are terri- 
torial head men who again direct 
the operations of men who call 
on the jobbing trade and who do 
missionary work. It is well worth 
trying to find out just how many 
of these sundry officers and gen- 
erals really are essential. 

As against that group of prob- 
ably 300 men in the field, there 
will in all probability be some fifty 
men and women whose jobs, when 
all is said and done, are designed 
to see to it that the men in the 
field are at work. It seems, just 
at first glance, that this is rather 
out of proportion. Maybe they ar 
all essential. But’ maybe the job 
might as well be done by taking 
twenty-five of their number am 
putting them into the producing 
end, letting them do some _plain, 
everyday selling. 

It brings to mind the move one 
Boston manufacturer made. He 
found that he was paying $4,000 
a year to a bright young man who 
was the possessor of ‘the title 
“sales promotion manager.” But 
it seemed that this man had never 
really sold any goods. He had 
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come from college and been given 

1 place in the office; He had, at 
one time and another, worked on 
market analysis, on the making of 
quotas, had helped the advertising 
manager and finally, when promo- 
tion time came, had been given the 
title he was carryifg around, plus 
an additional $500 a year. His 
principal task was that of writing 
“pep” letters to the men in the 
field, telling them that the house 
expected’ every man to do his duty. 
Diatribes' on loyalty were his spe- 
cialty. 

The management decided that it 
might not be a bad idea to see 
what he could do in the way of 
practicing what he preached and 
suggested that he take the place 
just vacated by the man who had 
been calling on the Boston chain 
stores and principal grocers. The 
thought was that this would give 
the sales promotion manager some 
timely topics on which to write 
one letter a week to the men in 
the field, which ought to be enough. 

It followed, however, that this 
particular individual, having had 
no actual experience in selling 
goods, was unsuccessful in cover- 
ing the chain buyers. He was 
dropped and one of the regular 
salesmen assigned to the task. 
That was the end of the sales 
promotion manager and depart- 
ment. 

Getting back to the inside sales 
department we were discussing— 
if it is possible to cut the number 
of generals down to say twenty- 
five to boss a crew of 300 field 
men, it is well to bear in mind 
that this inside crew of twenty- 
five people costs as much as, if not 
more than twenty-five salesmen 
scattered in cities around the 
country. 

It is easy for the inside end of 
a sales department to grow rapidly. 
It is easy to add a man here and 
another one there. And the sad 
part of it is that all too often one 
inside man calls for another. 

A New York manufacturer was 
discussing this factor in selling ex- 
pense recently and he made this 
statement: “It is a good thing 
to take the total sales department 
expense every now and then and 
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break it down to sée how much of 
it may be classed as direct and 
how much must be classed as in- 
direct selling expense. Every in- 
dividual who actually calls on the 
trade and writes orders can be 
classed as direct expense. But 
every individual who does not 
spend his time on the trade must 
be classed as indirect. And it is 
a good thing to see that the indi- 
rect is not out of proportion to 
the direct. If a sales force of a 
hundred men has to be watched 
and’ coached - and~ instructed -and 
checked up on. and: written-ietters 
to by some twenty to thirty men 
and women, then there is some- 
thing wrong with-those hundred 
men.” 


TAKE CARE OF THE PRESENT FIRST 


An acquaintance of mine who 
heads a large manufacturing and 
producing concern which does a 
national business told me a few 
days ago that he is making a 
thorough study of this particular 
phase of selling expense. “It 
seems to me we have too many 
minor executives who are putting 
in their time on theories, consider- 
ing the future and that sort of 
thing. Now, it is a fine thing to 
consider our business over a pe- 
riod of years, but it is well to 
keep in mind that the best way to 
have a good 1930 is to have a good 
1927 during which time we lay 
the foundation for a good 1930. 
I don’t believe in mortgaging the 
future for the sake of undue 
profits during the current year, 
but neither do I feel that we can 
stand unnecessary expense now on 
the plea that the men who are 
costing us that money are living in 
the future. What we need is more 
of the steam applied to turning 
the wheels and less in blowing the 
whistle.” 

Another manufacturer was puz- 
zled all during 1925 and 1926 over 
the way in which his total sell- 
ing expense, including advertising 
was increasing, and yet there 
seemed to be steadily increasing 
difficulty in getting his lines mov- 
ing fast enough. Merchandise was 
piling up on dealers’ shelves. His 
sales force had been increased to 
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bring more and more pressure to 
bear on the trade. There was no 
opportunity to think of increasing 
the advertising because the total 
cost was already seriously inter- 
fering with earnings. But appar- 
ently there could be no let-up in 
the work of the salesmen and in 
their supervision. Not long ago, 
this manufacturer analyzed the en- 
tire situation and he found this: 
He has five good products in his 
line. One of the five far out- 
sells the other four and practi- 
cally the entire cost of advertising 
is charged to it. As a matter of 
fact, it can stand that total ex- 
pense. But the salesmen put prac- 
tically their entire time behind 
that line, too. The other four 
items are no more than just in 
the running, although all have 
genuine possibilities. If these four 
minor lines could be brought up 
to where they ought to pe, then 
the total cost of selling could be 


divided among five good selling. 


lines.. 

To try to bring this about, this 
manufacturer is going to give 
each of these secondary lines an 


advertising appropriation of its 


own in 1927. His sales force is 
going to be expected to get all 
five items onto the dealers’ shelves. 
If the salesmen can do this, and 
there is every reason to believe 
they can, then there is an excellent 
chance for the advertising to move 
the items into consumption. 

He will not require any addi- 
tional salesmen to do this but it 
should surely bring the selling 
cost down to where it ought to 
be, while at the same time there 
becomes available a sum _ for 
advertising the various other prod- 
ucts which have been partially 
neglected. 

This brings up the interesting 
problem of marketing the minor 
lines which exist in many houses 
and are all too often overlooked. 
Another manufacturer who is now 
making a study of lowering the 
cost of his indirect sales expense 
has just taken a minor executive 
with rather nebulous duties and 
put him in charge of the sales of 
several minor lines in one large 
Eastern city. If this man, who 
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thus far has been long on theory, 
can go out and call on the trade 
and produce results, he will. have 
a really good position with in- 
creasing earnings and a splendid 
future. But 1927 will either make 
him a practical producing sales- 
man or will find him out in the 
cold. 

There, in brief, seems to be thie 
problem which right now is hay- 
ing the most study on the part 
of heads of business houses—tlie 
analysis of the value of the mass 
of bosses and executives and an 
effort to get a larger percentage of 
the gross selling expense into pro- 
ducing salesmen. 


ABOLISHING OFFICES 


One house solved this problem, 
at least to a certain: extent, a few 
years ago, in a way which it might 
profit other houses to consider. 
This was in abolishing the offices 
it had been in the habit of reni- 
ing for its territorial managers. 
This particular house had some 
dozen or fifteen sales districts, 
each headed by a district man- 
ager. Through the course of time, 
it had become the custom for these 
men to have, first, desk room, and 
then offices of their own. This 
made it necessary for them to go 
to the office each morning instead 
of getting right out onto the trade. 
And in this way office work was 
created. Reports had to be pre 
pared and sent in to the home 
office. Soon, various individuals 
in the home office began writing 
for special information which th« 
district managers had to procure 
and send in. This led to the em 
ployment of office help and one 


day the company awoke to the 


fact that it was maintaining twelv: 
offices with twelve office employees 
at a total cost of some $40,000 : 
year. Not only that, but the de- 
mands of the office kept the dis 
trict managers away from actual 
contact with the trade at least 
75 per cent of the working day 

One day the offices were al! 
closed, the office employees dis 
charged and each district manage: 
instructed to spend his time call 
ing on the trade. It was a roug]l 
and ready move but it was mad 
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Ss tblishing more 
Litee than all 
fer Cleveland 
daily newspapers 


In the first 11 months of 1926 The Press pub- 
lished— 

More local radio lineage than The Daily News, 
Daily Plain Dealer and Sunday News com- 
bined— 

More national radio lineage than the Daily 
News, Daily Plain Dealer and Sunday News 
combined— 

More total radio lineage than the Daily and Sun- 
day News combined; more than the Daily News, 
Daily Plain Dealer and Sunday News combined. 
39,000 lines more than the Sunday Plain Dealer. 
The Press gained more than 85,000 lines of radio 
advertising, while all other Cleveland morning, 
evening and Sunday newspapers lost 8,008 lines. 
The Press gained more local—more national— 
and more total radio advertising than all other 
Cleveland newspapers COMBINED. 


Truly a Great Newspaper! 


First in 
Cleveland 


I N 
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by an individual who had at one 
time been in charge of one of 
those districts and knew the waste- 
fulness of the system. 

I was talking this problem over 
with one of the heads of a busi- 
ness and wondering just how much 
money each year was being spent 
unnecessarily in needless bossing 
and theorizing and _ supervising, 
when this man remarked: “In 
other words, it’s a case of looking 
at ourselves and trying to figure 
out if we really are worth the 
money we are costing our com- 
panies, rather than making an 
awful fuss because John Jones 
out in Ottumwa, Iowa, spent 80 
cents for a meal when he might 
have survived on 70 cents. We're 
probably costing the company $25 
to $100 a day, in return for which 
we are trying to save the company 
40 to 60 cents a day.” 


Leadclad Wire Company 
~Plans 1927 Campaign 


The Leadclad Wire Company, 
Moundsville, W. Va., manufacturer of 
Leadclad farm fence, lawn fence, and 
roofing, will use fifty-four national and 
sectional farm, poultry, horticultural, 
dairy, and home builder papers in its 
1927 advertising campaign. The 
McAdam-Knapp Advertising Corpora- 
tion, Wheeling, W. Va., will direct this 
account. 


H. H. Laskey to Join 
“Minnesota Municipalities” 


Harold H. Laskey has resigned as 
advertising manager of The La Salle 
Company, St. Paul, Minn., wholesale 
druggist and manufacturer of Eden 
toilet preparations and the Lasco pack- 
age line, to become business manager 
of Minnesota Municipalities, Minne- 
apolis, 


Powell Crosley to Manage 
De Forest Radio 


president of the 
Cincinnati, 
five years, the 
management of the De Forest Radio 


Powell Crosley, : 
Crosley Radio Corporation, 
will take over, for 
Corporation, Jersey City, N. J., which 
went into bankruptcy last June. 


University Appoints 
J. T. Hoyle 


John T. Hoyle, copy chief of J. Jay 
Fuller, Buffalo, N. Y., advertising 
agency, has been appointed to the 
faculty of the University of Buffalo 
to lecture on sales correspondence. 
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A Friendly Counselor Along 
the Business Road 


De Lone Hook & Eve Compan 
Purtaperpuia, Dec, 21, 192¢ 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Printers’ INK was well established 
as the world’s leading advertisin 
journal long before I was born, so | 
cannot claim to be one of the “oldest 
living subscribers.’ 

Nevertheless, I have been a consistent 
reader of your magazine for fifteen 
years and would like to say a few words 
with regard to its helpfulness. 

Fifteen years ago, while clerking in 
a country grocery store, I chanced upon 
a frayed copy of Printers’ Inx. | 
read it eagerly, for I had long wanted 
to “break into” advertising: So inter 
esting and helpful was this issue that 
I sent you one dollar for copies of ten 
previous issues. I repeated this per 
formance about every three months for 
a year. 

With the aid of these “back” issu 
I acquired a working knowledge of the 
fundamentals of advertising. Then, 
fired with a determination to “break 
into” advertising, I applied for the po 
sition of assistant advertising manager 
of a country daily, and—P. S.—I got 
the job. 

From there to here is a long road, 
but Printers’ Ink has made the going 
easier than it would have been had your 
invaluable publication never existed 
So I feel that I owe at least a part of 
whatever success I have achieved thus 
far to the help I have received from 
Printers’ Ink and I am happy to pu! 
licly acknowledge my debt. 

I sincerely hope that in 1927 and 
all of the years that follow, Printers’ 
Ink will continue to grow in circula 
tion and in the esteem of business met 
the world over. 

Cartes A. Emtey, 
Sales Promotion Manager. 


Textile Account for Albert 
Frank Agency 


Albert Frank & Company, New York 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
to direct the advertising account 
The Lorraine Manufacturing Company 
of New York, Inc., manufacturer of 
cotton, silk and wool fabrics. Mag 
zines, class papers, and direct-mail a 
vertising will be used. 


Joins Buzza Company 


Florence Tanberg, formerly with th: 
advertising department of Farmstead 
Stock and Home, Minneapolis, has been 
appointed assistant advertising manager 
of the Buzza Company, greeting card 
manufacturer, Minneapolis. 


Appoints Buffalo Agency 
The Spillman Engineering Corpora 
tion, North Tonawanda, N. Y., mant 
facturer of carousels and other par 
amusement devices, has appointed J. Ja 
Fuller, Buffalo advertising agency, t 
direct a trade-magazine campaign. 
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The Home as a Copy Laboratory 


Mrs. Bradbury Poses for a Psychology Test 


By Amos Bradbury 


MAN’S own home is an in- 

teresting place. It is full of 
furniture and books, vacuum 
cleaners, radiators and innumer- 
able problems. It is an excellent 
place to study the effects of those 
advertising illustrations and words 
written down by men in high office 
buildings, far’ away from the 
home and its problems. 

After an experience which I 
had recently I would say that 
every copy writer should be sen- 
tenced to his own home for at 
least ten days, there to study and 
to ponder, and see what a home is 
like. I have just become acquaint- 
ed with mine through an act of 
jate which placed on the front 
door just above the bell a sign 
which says that anyone who re- 
moves the sign without authority 
will be fined $100. The sign is a 
good piece of copy. It tells the 
passing world that the house con- 
tains a case of scarlet fever and it 
has kept away all except five 
house-to-house sellers, the postman 
and an occasional plumber, car- 
penter, electric light man and other 
brave and friendly tradesmen. The 
sign has been up for two weeks. 

“A great chance for meditation 
and solitude,” I thought. “A time 
to clean out the desk, read all 
those “books, get to know the 
family.” The latter has been ac- 
complished. But more than that, 
this quarantine has opened these 
blind eyes of mine. Benefit now 
by my experience. 

When you write copy for house- 
keepers to read, remember a few 
typical problems: 

The pipes are thumping and out 
f seven radiator valves in various parts 

the house hot water is spurting on 

new wallpaper. 

The cook has just discovered there 

o butter and the meat didn’t come. 

Will the “lady ‘just glance over the 
itiful illustrations -in the new set 

*hildren’s books? 

Wanted on the third floor. 
won’t shut, snow coming in. 
Time the children were out. Two 
of galoshes, leggings, sweaters, hats 


Win- 


and mittens to put on. Thank God for 
one pair of Goodrich Zippers! 

f. Shovel snow off sidewalk. 

g. Call up the furnace manufacturer; 
the trouble is all in the boiler, and the 
plumber wants help. 

h. Oil tank empty. Get more. Furnace 


out. 

i. Eleven dollars due on a C.O.D. 
package. 

j. Time for the baby’s nap. 
him in and get him to bed. 

k. The milkman wants to see you 
about that mistake in last week’s bill. 


Bring 


These were only a few of the 
things that happened yesterday 
morning before twelve. There 
wtre also mittens to buy, a me- 
chanical train to fix, five people 
to talk to on the phone, an oil can 
to find for the sewing machine, 
important domestic questions to 
help decide, and in the meantime 
Mrs. Bradbury, the nurse and the 
cook had been busy at other house 
matters. 

I figured out that in the course 
of one day, the average woman 
takes 6,893 steps, many of them 
up and down stairs. There have 
been left out of these calculations 
purely scarlet fever duties such as 
burning things in the backyard, 
getting boracic acid from the drug 
store, and seeing that the writer 
gargles his throat frequently as a 
precaution. 

After many days of watching a 
house being run and aiding only 
when called upon pre-emptorily, 
this writer began to realize that 
the usual psychological study of , 
womankind made by the~ usual 
copy writer and many manufac- 
turers was all wrong. He looked 
into several books on the subject 
and it was not until he came to 
one chapter in the book “Psy- 
chology and the Day’s Work” by 
Professor Edgar James Swift that 
he found ammunition of real help. 
That chapter is “Fatigue and Its 
Psychology,” and when the pro- 
fessor began to discuss the effect 
of fatigue upon memory I began 
to follow his drift. He says: 


Mere change with its new sights 
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Half A Million Ca 
Sold in lowa inThree Months 


Van Camp Introduces New Product 
Through Des Moines Register 
and Tribune 


Unknown in August . . . today a staple seller with forty. 
two jobbers and thousands of Iowa grocers. 


That’s the story of the success of The Van Camp Products 
Company in introducing “Bean Hole Beans” to Iowa. 


Seventeen carloads . . . 14,000 cases . . . a half a mil 
lion cans of a new food product were sold in Iowa within 
ninety days. 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune, single-handeé 
with its 190,000 daily and 160,000 Sunday circulation 
carried the “Bean Hole Bean” advertising over the stat 


The circulation of The Des Moines Register and Tribune 
over 190,000 copies daily, reaches every third family ij 
the state of Iowa. It has subscribers in every county an 
practically every postoffice in the state . . . and this cir 
culation is confined to Iowa . . . less than 1% outside 
the state. 

The most efficient way to sell Iowa is to start your sale 
efforts at Des Moines, the state’s commercial center, ani 
then spread out over the state—paralleling the circul: 
tion of The Register and Tribune. 


The Bes Moi 
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hat Van Camps Say: 





“We expected our ‘Bean Hole Beans’ campaign in The Register and 
Tribune to sell 7,000 cases by the end of this year, Our sales up to Dec. ist 
ire double our quota and we've a month to go, Your wonderful coverage 
in Iowa, we feel, is in. a great part responsible for this gratifying sales 
record. When you told us the confidence the Iowa jobber and grocer had 
in the selling power of your advertising columns, we thought you were 
overly enthusiastic. Now we feel that you understated your case."—A. L. 
essler, Advertising Manager of Van Camps Products Company. 











Register and Cribune 
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breaks the dead level of monotony . . . 
a part of the value of the work-cure 
consists, of course, in keeping the 
thoughts from one’s afflictions. —_ 
Nerve centers are exhausted and for 
this reason the muscles themselves are 
weakened. Maggiora tested the endur- 
ance of the middle finger of his left 
hand in Mbosso’s laboratory. In _ the 
morning tests his finger contracted fifty- 
three times before temporary exhaustion. 


Then there are several para- 
graphs relating to other things 
which Maggiora did during the 
afternoon. They were decidedly 
unimportant chores, no upstairs 
work, not nearly as much as I or 
any housewife accomplish every 
few hours, and yet observe: 


Then he again tested the endurance 
of his finger and found that it was 
exhausted by twelve contractions. Even 
after two hours of complete repose it 
had not regained its strength of the 
morning. A tired brain evidently means 
a tired body. 


I could have told the ‘professor 
that. Also that the reverse is 
true, and knowing that my read- 
ers’ interest is more concerned in 
the effect of a tired body on a 
woman’s mind, more concerned 


with eye muscles than with middle 
fingers, I decided to experiment 
for the benefit of all men con- 


cerned with advertising, using 
Mrs. Bradbury as a subject. I 
am not a professor of psychology, 
so I found some difficulty in find- 
ing a time and a place for the 
test. Several times, the request 
was refused on the stock excuse 
of the subject being too busy. 

The thought behind the test was 
based upon a recent article by 
Richard Surrey. He told how he 
reads a magazine. He said: 


I try té keep my mind open to any 
and every impression, without any 
special predilection for any particular 
type of layout, any art technique, any 
headline style, or any cast of copy. Soon 
the impressions begin to group them- 
selves and a vagué consciousness of a 
particular stress in the advertising in 
the issue fore me somehow takes 
shape . . a particular advertisement 
crystallizes this consciousness of a 
special emphasis. 


This was the plan I purposed 
trying on Mrs. Bradbury. But as 
I have indicated, it was difficult. 
Yesterday, I felt, was my oppor- 
tunity. By special permission of 
the health department she had 
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been allowed a trip to the hair- 
dressers’ to have her hair trimmed. 
It needed it. I tended the house in 
the afternoon. When she came in, 
I followed her about quietly so as 
not to arouse suspicion. It was 
not until 8.48 p. m., with the clil- 
dren in bed, that my opportunity 
came. 

I followed hér into the living- 
room. A magazine which she 
reads as a business man would a 
trade paper had just come. 
opened it for her. “What is t! 
matter with you anyway?” 
asked. My movements and polite- 
ness had evidently aroused sus- 
picion. So I frankly told her of 
the object of my test and its 
method. With notebook in hand 
I handed her the publication and 
asked her to proceed. 

Here the first difficulty arose 
She persisted in reading from the 
rear of the magazine frontward, 
instead of using the more log'cal 
and orderly method. “I always 
do,” was the only explanation 
Since Mrs. Bradbury is a fairl) 
intelligent and representative wo- 
man, and the mother of three 
children, I allowed her to proceed 
in her own way. 

Without recounting any more of 
the incidents and details of the 
test, some of which almost led to 
its being discontinued, I shall pro- 
ceed into the heart of the test it- 
self and its results. Please bear 
in mind that the subject is alert, 
intelligent, and usually displays 
fair judgment, and that she was, 
as all women usually are by eve- 
ning, comparatively exhausted. It 
also seems right to say that Mrs. 
Bradbury, like Mr. Surrey, has no 
predilection for any particular 
type style, layout, or art technique. 
I might even go further than Mr. 
Surrey and say that she neither 
knew nor cared whether the’ pages 
which fought for her exhausted 
attention were the work of a 
$1,000-a-week copy writer or the 
maiden effort of the freckled-faced 
shipping clerk. 

Now to the test. Westart with 
the subject’s comments. 

1. “Yes, Ivory. Glad I can buy deli- 
cate things. hat they wash well in 


Ivory. Did you get those six cakes 
when you were at the A and P?” 
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E feel that there is 
too much selling of 
agency service, not enough 


- buying. We feel that busi- 


ness-getters en masse are a 
financial drain on the re- 
sources of an agency that 
is certain to be reflected in 
the funds available for real 
service. 

Further, there is another 
and black indictment to 


be heard. ‘The individual - 


in an agency who first 


learns that So-and-So’s ac-. 


count is a possibility, and 


who .eventually. woos: and . 


wins it, is not necessarily 
the man in that agency 
best suited to serve it. 
Through the mails, 
through our own advertis- 
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ing, through an occasion 
visit when we have do 
something we think y 
would like to hear abou 
we attempt to keep you! 
formed of our work, ot 
service, what we believ 
what you can buy whe 
you are ready—and m 
what we can sell you ify 
don’t watch out. 

In a profession concernt 
primarily in rendering se 
yace there is. little room 
house people whose chi 
object in life is to bring! 
new business. 

* * * 


“Let the buyer beware 





GEORGE BATTEN ‘COMPANY, Inc. 


*« NEW YORK * CHICAGO ~ BOSTI 
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ivertiser who finds it nec- 
sary to seek a different 
rency connection. 

Where does the rumor 
me from that he is dis- 


Heaven alone knows. 
ut scarcely has the 
ought crossed his mind, 
seems, than his outer 
fice becomes like the 


sthering-ground for Pene- 


suitors. Many call, 
Eventually the engage- 
ent is announced; and 
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the army of the disap- 
pointed seek other fields of 
wooing. 

In the words of Milt 
Gross, “Iss diss a system?” 
And, who pays the losers? 


* * * 


Our policy involves, at 
small cost, a constant but 
narrowly directed fire of 
education. 
flying squadron of Jesse 
Jameses! 


We have no 


Georce Batren Company, Inc. 


Advertising 


Vv 
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The very first test made-me be- 
lieve that women get at once the 
net of the whole page, illustration 
and copy together, rather than the 
finer shades of meaning. There 
was lovely copy on that page; 

“stockings thin as mist, 
sweaters like thistledown” ; “bub- 
bles up into buoyant suds the color 
of a thousand rainbows”; “under- 
wear tinted like a seashell, negli- 
gee of chiffon almost like a cloud,” 
and more, too. Anyway, the 
whole registered as “dainty 
things.” I wrote down as a mo- 
tive for exhausted women: “pride 
in appearance.” 


2. “That's right. Listerine. Child’s 
throat. More sense than that bad breath. 
I'm glad they say it’s a gargle.”’ 


I had made the subject turn to 
the front of the publication. The 
first thing that stopped her was 
“motive number two,” the child's 
health. ’ 


3. “That one always stops me. Star 

It looks so good to eat and is 

Didn’t you like the way Margaret 

cooked it last night? With the cloves 
m ite 


It rather surprised your reporter 
that the appetite appeal, mostly 
illustration, should have. had so 
sure and quick results so soon 
after a good dinner. 


4. “T’ll say that’s good timing. Some 
day T'll try aa because they 
play Smiles every ednesday night.” 


As you may imagine, the Bris- 
tol-Myers advertisement played in 
luck. Just as we turned the page, 
the troubadours from WEAF be- 
gan to play. “But Dr. Paine told 
me to use Squibbs.” 

“Don’t you think one of those un- 


hreakable ones would make a nice pres- 
ent for Dick?” 


This is the way Walter Baker's 
advertisement of two attractive 
kids on a bobsled pouring cocoa, 
sold a Stanley Vacuum Bottle to 
our subject. The writer bought 
the bottle this morning. 


6. “I wonder if you'd like that kind 
of dressing?” 


The appetite appeal scored 
again. But curiously enough, in a 
full page of lovely color which 
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stopped the subject, the thing she 
read carefully was a little recipe 
printed in small type up in one 
corner which told how to make a 
stuffing using Crushed Hawaiian 
Pineapple. 

7. “I’m glad we decided to have wall- 
paper instead of using paint. I always 


liked it and now it looks as if it were 
coming back.” 


John Russell Pope, Elsie de 
Wolfe, Nancy McClelland and 
other decorators and architects, 
scored for the Wallpaper Manu- 
facturers’ Association on the 
“pride of home” appeal. 


8. “Write down this address.” 


A little one-inch advertisement 
for soft leather hair-curlers for 
bobbed hair was the next which 
stopped our subject. She is send- 
ing for a package of six. On the 
way to this advertisement she 
passed over two which told about 
being tired. Can it be that ex- 
hausted women don’t like to be re- 
minded of it? 

She had heard of Borax for 
years, didn’t like gladioli, and fell 
next for the appetite appeal again 
in 

9. “I'll bet asparagus 
good with baked ham.’ 

Mrs. Bradbury is not a large 
eater, in fact her lack of appetite 
has often worried both me and our 
doctor, and yet I was discovering 
all through the test, that appeals 
to her taste were stopping her 
where others left her cold. Sur- 
prising, but we were after facts. 

“Why don’t Mohawk rugs give 
some sart of an idea how much 
they cost?” “Royal is always 
good.” “I always use Brer Rab- 
bit Molasses; here is a way to 
make pran loaf with it”; passing 
comments by the subject, but she 
was stopped again, absolutely, by 


would taste 


10. ““Doesn’t it look perfectly delici- 
ous?” “ 


Kraft Cheese frankly used the 
head, “When the Appetite Wanes.” 
There was no question of waning 
in the appetite of our subject. 
Like the cat which swallowed the 
canary, she smiled, hungrily. 


. “Alkalines 
heard that before.’ 


prevent colds—I've 
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The illustration of two men 
drinking grapefruit juice under a 
palm tree caught the subject’s eye, 
but the tired eye jumped quickly 
over to the second column of 
copy, “for citrus juice turns alka- 
line in the body, building up the 
reserve that tends fo prevent colds 
nd other winter sickness.” Child’s 
health again. 


2. “Every woman loves to hear or 
read the word lavender. It means mem- 
ories. Lavender and old lace and all 
that sort of thing.” 


Mr. Yardley of London picked a 
good name for his soap. A box of 
three large tablets cost me a dollar 
this morning. “Colgate is too 
familiar. I see the word and 
pass on. Here’s a new hand 
cream, Thurston’s. It looks good.” 
No full stop. Just comment, until 


13. “Here is a dandy. Now this is 
one I want to read every word of. 
‘Does Your Husband Tell You Every- 
thing?” All women will read that. But 
I wonder what it is.” 


The P. N. Practical Front Cor- 
set didn’t feature its name all 


through the two columns of type 


under the fascinating headline. 
Our subject was one exhausted 
woman who didn’t call for a read- 
ing glass to find out. But she 
made a suggestion. “It says at 
the end-to send for a booklet, ‘The 
Joy of Looking Slim.’ That isn’t 
nearly as fascinating as the head- 
line. Why don’t they turn the two 
around? Hundreds of _ people 
would write to find out if husbands 
told them everything, and the 
other would do fairly well as a 
headline.” 

The suggestion is passed on 
free for the benefit of the corset 
company. Their name—where is 
it? Yes, way down here, on the 
coupon, not P. N. after all but 
Newman on Fourth Avenue in 
New York. 

The test per se had to stop 
about then. The subject began to 

iwn and skip about the pages. 

innon Towels stopped her short. 
rhe Jergen’s advertisement made 

r “crazy to get her hands into 

turkey.” (It shows, you may 
remember, a woman seasoning that 

pular bird.) Upson Board 
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brought up the discussion of an 
acute problem in our living-room 
where a new ceiling seems to be 
cracking because mother’s room is 
used as a playroom, she being 
popular with the children. 

The Sonny advertisement of 
Postum made a fine impression. 
The four arrows on the Dwight 
advertisement, stressing the four 
places where a sheet should be 
strong attracted attention. Hoover 
and Campbell were, like Colgate, 
too familiar to cause more than a 
glance to see that the name was 
still there. And that I suppose is 
all that these familiar names want 
from the women anyway, or ought 
their advertising to be more start- 
ling ? 

One advertisement was “too darn 
polite.” It is a fine product, says 
Mrs. Bradbury, Kleenex absorb- 
ent kerchiefs, but the company 
should tell how Kleenex saves 
towels from getting black when 
the beauty cream is rubbed off. 
The three advertisements which 
really stopped this important in- 
vestigation were these: 

A. Wesson Oil. 

Our subject used it for frying. 
But why “in the name of heaven” 
do they tell about making a fruit 
cake with it? On a steamer once, 
lying almost ill in her berth, our 
subject had heard two women out- 
side on deck talking about seasick 
remedies. 

First Traveler—My doctor told 
me Castor Oil was very good. 

Second Traveler—Doesn’t the 
taste make you sick? 

First Traveler—No, I always 
take a chocolate candy after it. 

Now, this Wesson advertisement 
brought back suddenly this un- 
pleasant memory and the evil re- 
sults which followed an overheard 
conversation of long ago. “Wes- 
son shouldn’t have shown a fruit 
cake,” said the subject. I dis- 
agreed. We had words. 

B. White Star Line. 

“A good advertisement because 
it tells a mother how she.can take 
her ‘daughter abroad and have her 
amused on the boat.” “But,” said 
I, “where does the boat go and is 
it a good boat?” “Don’t be silly. 
Can’t I even Jike an advertisement 
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... stand, uncovered... 











“Ring Out the Old 
Ring in the New” 





Advertising men and the TIME 
editorial staff should stand, uncovered, 
when the bells chime, “Ring Out the 
Old, Ring in the New.” For to ‘ 
both TIME and advertising, the 
Tennyson Lyric* is almost a national 
anthem. Both TIME writers and 
advertisement writers are apostles of 
the present. 


Current Happenings 


The TIME subscriber is intensely 
concerned with current happenings 
the world over. Otherwise, he would 
be satisfied with his newspaper, despite 
its emphasis on the sensational and 
the parochial. He has the intellectual 
curiosity which wants to know why 

*cAlfred, Lord Tennyson, one-time (1850-1892) 


Poet Laureate. The worst insult one can give a mod- 
ern vers librist is to call his poetry Tennysoman. 
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Chinese are always fighting, and what 
the Calles-Vatican disagreement was 
about. He is alive to the world he 


lives in. 


LA - £ 


Open Arms 


That is why he receives advertising 
with open arms. Advertising, too, 
deals with today’s world. It destroys 
old customs and imparts new habits. 
An interest in what’s happening in 
Russia goes hand in hand with an 
interest in what’s happening in 
high-speed shaving creams. Alertness 
to primary expenditures is accompanied 
by alertness to hanging bookracks. 
Knowledge of the world and knowledge 
of the material things that make it a 
better world are opposite sides of the 


same banner. 
5 yr r 


You and “Us” 


The qualities that make readers for 
TIME make readers for TIME 
advertisers. That is why TIME, 
circulation over 130,000, outranks all 
other weeklies in the under-a-million 
class in national advertising carried. 











TIME 


To Press Tuesday THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE ¢ To Readers Friday 
Advertising Manager, Robert L. Johnson, 25 W. 45th St., New York City 





000,000 
In writing TIME copy, circulation 
figures are left in zero form, because there 
is always a difference between the circu- 
lation at date of writing and at time of 
publication. And—the difference 1s 
always plus. 
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about going abroad? I know you 
will never take me till I’m an old 
lady.” We had words. 

C. Maxwell House Coffee. 

“The finest coffee advertisement 
I ever saw,” said Mrs. Bradbury. 

“Why?” asked your _ investi- 
gator. “Most of the talk is about 
a man with a voice of gentle 
courtesy, gray brows over kind 
eyes, and picturesque people who 
used to live somewhere down in 
Tennessee. It doesn’t say how 
much it costs. It doesn’t do at all 
what you just said an advertise- 
ment ought to do.” “Well,” said 
she, “there is an old colored man 
taking their canes, and it looks so 
homelike and old-fashioned in that 
inn.” 

The subject was obviously be- 
coming so exhausted as to become 
also entirely inconsistent and al- 
most incoherent. It was half past 
ten and she was going to bed, and 
I could write the milk slip. 

While all such laboratory in- 
vestigations concerning the mental 
processes and reactions of tired 
housewives are, of necessity, in- 
conclusive as well as difficult, I 
feel safe in saying that though 
most women read after dinner, 
still the appetite appeal should not 
be neglected. Women are notori- 
ously interested in something they 
haven’t got or something they 
wished they had eaten instead of 
what they did eat. 

The children’s health is another 
good appeal. Most careful mothers 
give this subject a great deal of 
thought, time and attention and 
then the children get sick anyway. 

Pride in appearance and home 
are two good appeals. Women like 
to look well and have their home 
look well, and spend entirely too 
much time and energy thinking 
about such things. 

Always remember, too, that 
most women are continually more 
or less exhausted and likely to be- 
come very irritable if some spoken 
or written word displeases them. 

Above all consider your own 
home a laboratory for testing out 
copy ideas, selling plans, improve- 
ments in your products. 

Get to know your own home. 

Spend several days there. 

Two weeks is too much. 
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New Sardine Canners’ Associa. 
tion to Advertise 


A three-year campaign, costing $). 
000,000, is being plann by the Te. 
cently organized Sardine Fisheries 
Maine Corporation, an association of 
Maine sardine canners. The ady 
ing will acquaint the people of 
country and Canada with the saidi 
canned in Maine. Robert J. Peaco 


president of the new corporation, 
P. L. Smithers is vice-president. 


Houde Appropriation Forecasts 
Larger Campaign 


The Houde Engineering Corporati: 
Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturer of sh 
absorbers, has increased its advertising 
appropriation for 1927 to practi 
double that of 1926. An _ advert 
campaign in general magazines, 
papers, business papers and by 
mail is planned. Henri, Hurst § 
McDonald, Chicago advertising agen 
are directing this account. 


Coffee Account for Turner- 
Wagener 


The W. F. McLaughlin Compan 
importer of coffee, Chicago, has ap 
pointed the Turner-Wagener Company 
advertising agency of that city, 1 
rect its advertising account. News 
papers are being used. 


R. M. Beckwith with Minne. 
apolis Bureau of engpeving 


Ralph M. Beckwith has joined t 
sales staff of the Bureau of Engravir 
Minneapolis. He was formerly 
ager of the Minneapolis office of 
Queen City Printing Ink Compar 


Chrysler of Canada Advance 
A. F. Jenkins 


A. F. Jenkins has been made sale 
manager of the Chrysler Corporati 
of Canada Ltd. He has been with that 
organization for two years. Charles | 
Boutelle is now assistant sales manag 


Joins Holmes & Edwards 


Donald L. Parker, formerly sales 
manager of the Fairview Nurseries 
Geneva, N. Y., has become associat 
with The Holmes & Edwards Silv 
Company, Meriden, Conn., as assistar 
to the sales manager. 


Chevrolet Motor Appoints 
C. J. Peters 


Clarence J. Peters, formerly a Che 
rolet sales representative, has beet 
pointed service promotion manager by tle 
Chevrolet Motor Company of Wisconsit 
Janesville. 
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‘Hand-to-Mouth’ Buying 
First Seen as a Spectre 
Now Hailed as a Savior 


Competition or demands of important whole- 
salers and large retailers sometimes force a 
reluctant manufacturer into Newspaper 
advertising. 


He may not recognize progress; he may 
even resent it. 


Then the results in increased sa/es do their 
persuasive work— 


and another advertiser sees the simplicity 
and effectiveness of advertising where his 
goods are on sale and where he can sell 
them at a profit. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 
Detroit New York Kansas City 


Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 
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Draw a 
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12-mile circle 
around Bosto 


Within this area lies Boston’s key 
market, made up of over 14 millions 
of people. Here is where successful 
retailers concentrate their advertising 


How do you define the Boston 
market? On your New 
England sales map draw around 
Boston a circle with a radius of 
12 miles. 

In this area Boston department 
stores make 74 per cent of all their 
package deliveries. And the Parcel 
Delivery Service, jointly employed 
by these stores, confines its opera- 
tions entirely within this 12-mile 
area. One of the leading depart- 
ment stores obtains in this area 
64 per cent of all its charge ac- 
counts. 

WHY? 

Because here in this 12-mile 
area live 1,567,000 people, the 
greatest concentration of people 
in New England. Here, too, is 
the greatest concentration of gro- 
cery stores, hardware stores, drug 
stores, dry goods stores, furniture 
stores, auto dealers and garages. 


This is the real Boston ma 

Within this 12-mile Parcel | 
livery area the Globe has { 
largest Sunday circulation of 
newspaper in Boston. And i 
its daily circulation exceeds 

of Sunday. This is the Glo 
market. 

7 7 7 


ECAUSE of the Globe’s unif 
seven-day concentration int 
key market the Sunday Globe ¢ 
ries as much department store |; 
age as the other three Boston Suni 
newspapers combined. And in{ 
daily Globe the department sto 
use more space than in any oth 
daily paper. 

The Globe has gained this lead 
ship because it appeals to all cla 
of Boston people without regard 
race, creed or political affiliation 

The Globe’s appeal to men 


based on its freedom from bias 
favoritism in general news, edit 


e Bosto 


CThe Globe 


Sworn Net Paid Circulation Year ending March 31, 19 
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Out of Boston’s total trading territory 
this 12-mile area contains: 


f Sogeees 57% of all dry goods stores 

package deliveries ” : 

61% of all grocery sto 55% of all furniture stores 
46% of all auto dealers and 


74% of all department store 


60% of all hardware stores 
57% of all drug stores 








garages 














sports. And its Household De- To put your advertising message 
rtment makes the Globe the daily before the people who make up 

sellor and guide of New Boston’s Key Market you must use 
hgland women. the Globe first. 


Write on your business letterhead 
for the new edition of our book- 
let, “‘Looking at New England 
through the Eyes of the Sales and 
Advertising Manager.’ 
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THE ERICKSON COMPANY 
Ads ertising 





381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 





If you want to know about our work, 


watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
HAVOLINE OIL 
WALLACE SILVER 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
BONDED FLOORS 
NEW-SKIN 





What we've done for others we can do for you. 





Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
































Humor Takes the Curse Off 
Technical Descriptions 


The Parks-Cramer Company Seeks to Grip Attention of Tired Executives 


‘XECUTIVES, are often too 
and _tech- 
nicians are sometimes too tired to 
take in technical language. 

It was a knowledge: of these 
which caused the Parks- 
Cramer Company to dispense en- 


4 busy to execute, 


facts 


tirely with the some- 
what esoteric phrase- 
ology in which much 
industrial advertisng 
is couched, and to 
adopt an informal style 
of copy which, though 
dealing with highly 
technical subjects, can 
be understood not 
only by the Big Chief 
at the end of a hard 
day’s work, but even 
by the lowliest mem- 
bers of a factory 
staff. 

The Parks-Cramer 
Company is an organi- 
zation of engineers 
and contractors. Hav- 
ing perfected a method 
of industrial heating 
by oil circulation, it 
took space in business 
papers to bring it to 
the attention of the 
men most interested. 

Previous experience 
had shown that to ex- 
plain the technical 
methods of heating by 
means of oil brought 
to 600 degrees Fahren- 
heit involved the use 
of terms which, though 
perhaps clear enough 

trained engineers, 


inight be obscure to the man who 
uld have to place the order and 


rite out the check. 


It was necessary therefore not 


difficult things in the world to 
write. If overdone, it becomes 
affectation, and if it is handled 
timidly it falls flat. To avoid these 
two pitfalls, the Parks-Cramer ad- 
vertisements were called “lessons,” 
and the style of copy adopted was 


High Temperature-Low Pressure Heating 


Lesson No. 5 > heaare. 





be cash wo coaat chet the pemng 
‘emperature 607 Farrenhe:! end 





——— Uncommon care has to be taken with ~ 
joints. Just ordinary flange joints will not do. 
While the pipe is standard the flanges are extra 


after 
screwed onto the pipe—are welded, the pipe to 
the flange. 


Then there are gaskets. We have tried 
most everything in gaskets and now use 
corrugated copper. This makes a metal te 
metal jownt with nothing to disintegrate by the 

| action of the oil. 


The betraste ging Required Around Jecwetes Temes 


Why Merrill Process Piping 
Must be Different = ad 
Merrill Process piping isn’t just the ordinary | Then all the bolts have to be followed up 


care to lay out; care to fabricate ; care to erect. 
It's a separate art from ordinasy piping —and 
paping has been our business for 53 years. 


only to be studied but respected. 


One of the most important forces to be 
reckoned with is that of expansion. Expan- | pe 
on in steam lines is a lively factor but when | . 
circulating oi) is heated to nearly 600° F.. 
every foot of piping will expand ,.", « 
tremendous force 








Bereis Me nese faite cary of ime Biatreme Lapaneon 


Merrill Process methods are approved by 
largest Insurance Inspection 





| 
That accounts for the expanmon loops and 
turns and offsets you see in all Merrill Process 
installations. Th: pressure is low—and 
standard steel pype will withstand the pressure. 


& 


INFORMAL, CHATTY COPY WAS USED THROUGHOUT A 
SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS FOR A HIGHLY 
TECHNICAL PRODUCT 





Prot thes sheet with pour earlier teamons Mo 4m on the way 


Parks -Cramer Company 
Engineers and Contrectors - Industrial Piping and Aw Conditioning 
NO2 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. Zz 


event = Cngtand oud a tee Contam te Me Keser Pram © Pngmaeting Company (st (onion Pogtant 





that of an informal talk, with no 
attempt merely to be funny. 

The following extract will illus- 
trate how it worked out: 


ily to simplify the copy, but, 











ule making it simple, to make it 
tractive enough to be read. It 
emed wise to salt the simplified 
py with a little humor. 

Humor, as every man knows 
ho has tried it, is one of the most 


Now, to summarize—the only mechan- 
ical part, the pump, is swimming in oil, 
and the result is that wear is reduced 
to the minus Oth degree. Next, all 
other parts of the system are perfectly 
protected internally by an oil that is 
just a natural enemy of corrosion. The 
outside of the system is nicely clothed 
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atmospheric mois- 
ture, or anything else, by a double 
standard thickness insulation. Fancy 
how nice and dry you would feel if 
your temperature was 600 degrees F, 
and you had two overcoats on. 

Now, you’re commencing to wonder 
if the system has any faults at all. 
We're not admitting many. An occa- 
sional repair of a furnace lining and 
maybe once in a while—yes once in a 
great while—maybe two or three years, 
a tube or two in the bottom row of 
the Absorber (scaled on the outside) is 
about all that we’ve ever met in twelve 
years where systems were treated with 
the respect that well-behaved machinery 
deserves. In fact the greatest fault 
of the systems is that they last so long 
our repair sales are nil. 


against destructive 


There were twenty-four adver- 
tisements issucd in this series, and 
each one closed with a humorous 
injunction such as: “Sh-h-h. Se- 
cret Stuff coming in Lesson No. 
16.” 

The number of inquiries re- 
ceived indicated the success of the 
series, and there was additional 
evidence of it in the requests for 
back numbers or for a complete 
file. ~ 

To insure the various advertise- 
ments getting into the right hands, 
they were mailed out as they ap- 
peared to a list of 3,600 names. 

The success of the oil-heating 
series encouraged the company to 
duplicate the same method of ap- 
peal in introducing a new idea in 
humidifying intended chiefly for 
cotton mills. Here was another 
highly technical subject, which if 
discussed in lecture form was 
liable to put even engineers to 
sleep. 

An even more simple form of 
copy was employed, and since it 
had to be long, it was lightened by 
small humorous drawings intro- 
duced into the body of the text as 
illustrations. This is a specimen 
extract : 


It’s a hot dry day outside. The ther- 
mometer stands at 94 degrees F. with 
34 per cent Relative Humidity—a com- 
mon condition during hot spells. Have 
you ever tried operating your spinning 
room on a “sealed” basis (keeping the 
windows closed to get the desired rela- 
tive humidity) on a day like this? Then 
you know the result. The temperature 
rises very rapidly to the point where it 
is unbearable but worse luck, it keeps a 
few jumps ahead of the humidity re- 
quirements. , : 

A humidifying capacity that will take 
care of a sealed up mill at high tem- 
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perature will require only a little addi- 
tional capacity to allow air change and 
reasonable cooling. 

More than once in a hot spell we have 
tried to find out just how high the 
temperature would go in a bottled up 
mill and how much vapor it would take. 
We never did find out. The help 
wilted. So did we. 


The humidifier advertisements 
will number eighteen when coim- 
pleted. They are not designed to 
get orders so much as to produce 
a favorable impression and start a 
line of thought which may some 
day result in orders. Since a 
humidifying system may cost any- 
where from $5,000 to $100,000, the 
Parks-Cramer Company does not 
look for rapid turnover. It is well 


content if an inquiry develops into 
an order eighteen months later. 
. 


Elliot-Fisher Buys Sundstrand 
Corporation 


The Elliot-Fisher Company, New 
York, accounting and writing machines, 
has acquired The Sundstrand Corpora 
tion, Rockford, Ill., adding and book 
keeping machines, etc. The personnel 
and policies of both companies will be 
retained. The General Office Equip 
nent Corporation, a subsidiary of the 
Elliot-Fisher Company, will market the 
products of the two organizations. 


Manufacturers of New Auto- 
motive Device to Advertise 


The A. E. Feragen Company, Seattle, 
Wash., which was recently organized 
to manufacture and market a three-way 
automobile wheel aligner, will shortly 
start an advertising campaign in busi 
ness papers. The Western Agency, 
Seattle, has been appointed to direct 
this account. 


Fuller & Smith Appointments 


Kenneth Collins, for the last year 
assistant advertising manager of R. H. 
Macy & Company, New York, has 
joined the service staff of Fuller & 
Smith, Cleveland advertising agency. 

E. J. Alexander, who has been with 
Fuller & Smith for the last ten years, 
has been advanced and will take charge 
of the department of market study and 
research. 


Montreal Publications Appoint 
Frank E. Payson 


The Montreal Star and the Fam 
Herald and Weekly Star, also of Mi 
treal, have appointed Frank E. Pays 
Vancouver, B. C., publishers’ represe: 
tative, as advertising representative tor 
the Province of British Columbia. 
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The Adding 
Machines Are Busy 


The calendar leaves have 
fallen. From hither and yon 
comes the creak of linage 
gains across the snows of 
yesteryear. 


Publications that have 
held wide the space funnel 
now fill their lungs. The big 
bassoons blare. It’s the 
thrill long striven for. 


We're all more or less 
guilty, more’s the pity. Mak- 
ing a virtue of space volume 
tends to lower the stand- 
ards of selling and the prin- 
ciples of clean journalism. 
But we do it. 


Space volume. The crow- 
bar by which many a new 
schedule is pried into the 
funnel, but a selling argu- 
ment that’s often too dearly 
bought. 


Here and there an expo- 
nent of high selling, stand- 
ards and strict censorship 
turns his coat-collar up 
about his ears. 


Our hats are off to clean- 
cut progress. Many a news- 
paper has increased its busi- 
ness during 1926 without 
benefit of bludgeon or boon. 


Was it a thousand or a 
million lines that The News 
and The Journal gained be- 
tween them? The latter, 
say the bookkeepers. An 
exceptional record. But no 
matter. 


Be sure of one thing, 
friends of the old and new 
years! Whatever increases 
came to The News and The 
Journal were not bought at 
the sacrifice of a single one 
of our rather high business 
standards. 

lo. ie oe 


Oh, well. There we go, 
and all we had intended was 
to wish you a Happy New 
Year. 

The sunlight bathes our 
pleasant city’s towers these 
January days; the golfer 
gambols o’er a mead be- 
decked in gauds of green all 
winter long. It’s a good 
world. 


The Dallas Morning News 
The Dallas Journal 


An Optional Advertising Combination 


PRINTERS’ 
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Automobiles! A direct measure of 


the farm market — of buying power. 


“Heart States” farms, where Successful Farm- 
ing’s more than a million circulation is mainly 
concentrated, have more than 60% of all farm 
ewned automobiles according to Government 
figures. The best one-third of the nation’s 
farms are within this sectionthe Agricultural 
Heart of America. It is covered thoroughly by 
Successful Farming. 


SUCCESS 


E. T. Meredith, P 


**The Backbone of Most Successfw 
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An Eastern Manufacturer 
recently wrote us: 


“In planrming.our campaigns, 
Successful Farming seems to 
assert its leadership with us 
because of the extremely high 
classinquiries which it brings, 
and the high percentage of 
ultimate sales which it creates. 


“At all times, itis one of the 
first farm publications we 
turn to for sure and prof- 
itable returns.” 














ECAUSE Successful Farming is edited for 
actual farm families and gives them a more 
complete, practical and worthwhile farm pub- 
lication, it has become the foremost influence 
on the buying habits of farm people within the 
prosperous “Heart” of American Agriculture. 


Successful advertisers realize from experience 
that to sell the primary farm market they can 
profitably turn first to Successful Farming. 


FARMING 


Des Moines, Iowa 


ing Campaigns in the Farm Field’’ 
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20% SAVING 


on your 1927 Child Life space 
if you place contract 


before Jan. 154 




















All contracts received by Jan. 15, 1927—or 
telegraphic reservations—will be accepted for 
1927 space at our present low rate which 


was established in October, 1924. 


Here are the rates: 
PRESENT NEW 


—in effect since —effective Jan, 15, 


October, 1924 Saturday, next week 


Less than column (143 lines) Less than column (143 lines) 
$1.50 per agate line. | $1.70 per agate line. 
COVERS | COVERS 
4th Cover, 4 color. ...$850. 4th Cover, 4 color. . .$1450. 
2nd and 3rd, 2 color..$700. 4 2nd and 3rd, 2 color. .$975. 
More advertising scheduled to date for 1927 
than was carried in 1926. 86% increase in Child 
Life’s net advertising revenue in 1926 over 1925. 


CHILD LIFE 


Rand MCNally & Company — Publishers — Chicago 
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Disinfectant Industry 
Holds Trade Practice 
Conference 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 

‘HE insecticide and disinfectant 

industry has taken steps to 
end certain practices recognized as 
unfair, wrongful or detrimental to 
the public and to the industry, ac- 
cording to a statement made this 
week by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Twenty-five firms, han- 
dling approximately 70 per cent of 
the country’s total volume of 
household disinfectants, were rep- 
resented at a recent trade practice 
conference, held at Indianapolis. 
Commissioner William E. Hum- 
phrey presided, assisted by M. M. 
Flannery, director of trade prac- 
tice conferences. 

The record of the meeting shows 
that the practice of giving premi- 
ums or gratuities had been ex- 
tended and abused within the in- 
dustry until it had reached, in 
many instances, the proportions of 
commercial bribery. According to 
the report of the Commission, a 
surprisingly large number of per- 
sons entrusted with the duty of 
purchasing supplies for public and 
semi-public institutions had been 
induced, by offer of gratuities, to 
make purchases of disinfectants in 
quantities so large as to be out of 
pro portion to the needs of the re- 
spective institutions whose  in- 
terests these individuals were 
employed to protect. Such gratui- 
ies were usually of a nature suit- 
able to, and appropriate for, per- 
sonal use. Thus it was related 
that one concern succeeded in se- 
curing $1,000 above its usual 
charge for disinfectants by giving 

a prize in one instance, a piand 

ich cost only $330. 

[he Federal Trade Commission 

sidered and approved a reso- 

mn adopted by the industry at 
conference, with the reserva- 

1 that it does not favor the 

ing of premiums or gratuities 

ler any circumstances. The reso- 
yn adopted follows: 

That we, the representatives of 
Disinfectant and Insecticide 
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Industry, in conference assembled, 
at Indianapolis, Indiana, on No- 
vember 10, 1926, do hereby con- 
demn the practice of giving money, 
premiums or any other forms of 
gratuity to persons placing orders 
for the purchase of any products 
of our industries in all cases where 
such persons are not the actual 
purchasers and the acceptance of 
the money, premiums or other 
forms of gratuity is surreptitious 
and for the personal benefit of the 
person placing such order. 

“And we hereby further reg- 
ister our opposition to the practice 
of giving away of so-called adver- 
tising specialties bearing the 
donor’s name or imprint costing 
more than two dollars ($2) each.” 


E. R. Harriman Buys Middle- 
town, N. Y., “Times-Press” 


E. Roland Harriman, publisher of 
the Middletown, a erald, has 
bought the Middletown, N. Y., Times- 
Press and the Orange County group 
of ten weekly newspapers, from the 
Stivers Printing Company. The Times- 
Press and the Herald have been con- 
solidated and will be published by the 
Orange County Independent Corpora- 
tion. 

Talcott W. Powell, managing direc- 
tor of the Herald, will continue in that 
capacity with the combined papers. 


Mayonnaise Makers Plan to 


Advertise 
The Mayonnaise Products Manufac- 


turers’ Assdciation, which was organ- 
ized last November, is planning to 
conduct an advertising .campaign to 
promote the interest of manufacturers, 
distributors and consumers of mayon- 
naise and kindred food products. Simon 
Gelfand, of the Gelfand Manufacturing 
Company, Baltimore, is president of the 
association. 


G. M. McCulloch Joins 


Touzalin Agency 

George M. McCulloch, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Stewart- ‘Warner 
Speedometer Corporation, Chicago, has 
jonied the Charles H. Touzalin Adver- 
tising Agency, of that city, as a copy 
and contact man. He had been with the 
Stewart-Warner Company for the last 
eight years. 


W. L. Glenzing Joins 
Syndicating Organization 


W. L. Glenzing, who has been with 
the Review of Reviews, New York, 
has joined the Syndicating Bond & 
Share Corporation, New York. 





Chicago Prepares for Biggest 
Advertising Week 


Direct-Mail and A. B. C. Conventions Will Be Held at Same 


Time 


in Same Hotel 


URING the week beginning 

October 17 next, Chicago ex- 
pects to entertain the greatest 
number of people who ever met 
under the auspices of organized 
advertising. The International 
Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion will hold its tenth annual con- 
vention on October 19, 20 and 21 
at the Stevens Hotel which will be 
ready for occupancy by that time. 
The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
will meet during the same week, 
in the same hotel. These two main 
conventions will draw to Chicago 
various other groups including the 
Mail Advertising Service Associa- 
tion; the Insurance Advertising 
Conference; the Agricultural Pub- 
lishers; Inland Daily Press Asso- 
ciation and the Association of 
Newspaper Advertising Executives. 
An effort will be made also to have 
the Associated Business Papers 
meet during the same week. 

The direct-mail people see in all 
this an opportunity to have their 
exhibits inspected by the most 
representative assemblage of ad- 
vertising leaders that ever met. 
All members of the other conven- 
tions will be given complimentary 
tickets to the direct-mail exhibit. 
Students from Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the University of 
Chicago will be invited—as will 
members of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and other busi- 
ness groups. It is thought that 
the exhibit will be inspected by at 
least 40,000 persons. 

Last week, the Chicago Conven- 
tion and Exposition Committee was 
organized for the purpose of 
financing and conducting the direct- 
mail convention and these officers 
were chosen: 

Ben C. Pittsford, Ben C, 
Company; vice-chairman, 
R. Cain, Swift & Company; 
William H. Sleepeck, Sleep- 

Printing Co.; recording 
Van Auken, Adver- 
convention 


Chairman, 
Pittsford 
George 
treasurer, 
eck-Helman 
secretary, Paul S. 
tising Council of Chicago; 
manager, Charles W. Collier. 
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Homer J. Buckley of Buckley, 
ment & Company will be chairm 
the Executive Committee and als: 
have charge of the program. 
committee chairmen follow: 

Publicity—A. G. Fegert, Ben F 
lin & Western Printing. Attenda: 

F. W. Bond, F. W. Bond & Com; any. 
Membership—Morton S. Brookes, ‘ 
Morgan & Brookes, Exposition—Rot 
G. Marshall, Robert G. Marshall I « 
Company. 

Educational and 
Max erns, 
Cement Co. 

Exhibit 
Multi-Color 
Hall Woods, 


Othe 


Exh 
Por 


Chicago 
A. Universal 
Management—E. G. Ryar 
Sales Co. Sessions— 
Great Northern Lif: 
surance Co. Entertainment—W. F 
McClure, Albert Frank & Co. Reg 
tion—Lloyd F. Néeley, Neeley Print 
Co. Reception—Julius Holl, Link 
Co. Hotel—Joseph H. Robinson, At 
Robinson Letter Service. Transpor 
tion—Clayton Seaman, Seaman P 
Company. 


Mr. Buckley has already started 
work on the program and has 
cured tentative acceptances f: 
two nationally known sales mz 
agers. He expects that the 
gram will be exceptional. 
Buckley organized the Direct Mail 
Association and just ten years ag 
it met in Chicago. Next October's 
session, therefore, will be some 
what in the nature of a ten-year 
anniversary. 


New Accounts for Walter B. 
Snow Agency 


The Carthage Machine Company 
Carthage, N. Y., the Ames Shovel | 
Tool Company, and the Wireless Spe 
cialty Apparatus Company, all 
Boston, have appointed Walter B. Snow 
and Staff, Inc., Boston advertising 
agency, to direct their advert 
accounts. 


sing 


To Direct Advertising of 
Link-Belt Timing Chains 


The Campbell-Ewald Company, ave 


tising agency, has been appoints 
direct the advertising of Link-Be't 
automotive silent timing chains, made 
by the Link-Belt Company, ( hicag 
All other Link-Belt advertising, accord 
ing to Julius S. Holl, advertising man 
ager, will be placed direct. 
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‘How many women in Portland’? 
~ pity the poor Space Buyer ! 


Debatable question ... beside the point. 
Here’s a fact instead of an argument... 


Oregon Journal has the 
largest daily audience in 
Portland ... it leads in 
local circulation! 


Here are the latest figures in a nutshell: 


JOURNAL .... 66,407 
oe Second paper .... 63,661 
Yetober's Third paper ..... 40,359 
e some: i Fourth Paper .... 38,702 





ten-year 

The Journal is 

—First in advertising of Portland merchants. 
Iter B. —First in department store linage. 


iii Obviously the Journal is your real buy... it 
Shovel « | reaches the women—who are purchasing agents 
- Spe for the whole family. 

_all of 

_ B. Snow 

dvertising 

vert ising 


i 7 Journal 


~hains 
J oa Benjamin & Kentnor ani Special Representatives 
Link-Be't 900 Mallers Bldg., Chicago 2 West 45th St., New York 
ins, made 401 Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles 58 Sutter St., San Francisco 
Chicag 1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
ig, accord 
ising man 
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4 a good show to see?” rarely gets to 
a Theatre Guild production. 

The sort of person who plucks a 
magazine off a lofty stack on the news-stand “just 
for something to read”’ rarely gets inside the cov- 
ers of a Quatiry Group magazine. 


Reading to “pass the time away” has no place 
in the régime of Quatiry Group adherents. 


They have no time to pass away. Their days and 
evenings are crowded with interests commercial, 
professional, social, domestic, and _ intellectual. 
They are constantly fighting the tight schedule of 
modern life. You never hear them complain “ Noth- 
ing to do to-night.” It is always “How can I ever 
get through the reading I want to do?” 


Hence the magazine whose function is sheer en- 
tertainment—delightful as it may be, and useful to 
its millions—is outside the ken of these pre-oc- 
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NOT TO PASS THE TIME 


cupied people. When they take the serious step of 
buying a magazine, it is read at the conscious sac- 
rifice of time which might be devoted to a book or 
a pressing responsibility. Such hard-won hours are 
given only to a publication in which they are con- 
fident of finding the mental fare which their sea- 
soned taste requires. It entertains them, also, but 
not because it passes the time. It leaves them with 
the wholesome sense that they have made the most 
of their time. 


Naturally such readers have schooled themselves 
in concentration. They cannot afford to skim the 
pages with half an eye or an absent mind, to drop 
the magazine into their laps and doze or dream. 


The trained attentiveness which they bring to 
Tue Qua.iry Group magazines is bestowed upon 
their advertising columns also. The advertiser in 
Tue Quatiry Group may count upon a respect- 
ful, a judicial, and a comprehending audience. He 
is placing his message next to thinking matter. 


THE QUALITY GROUP 


285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
1058 Park Square Bldg. 244 La Arcada 30 North Michigan Ave. 
Boston Santa Barbara Chicago 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE THE WORLD’S WORK 
Over 700,009 Copies Sold Each Month 
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Los Angeles Times’ 


"Net Paid" Circulation 


on Jamuary 1, 1927, amounted to 
more than 148,000 daily, and 
more than 225, BY e 





Compared with Same Period 
Last Year 


this is a gain of over 16,000 
daily, and over 29,000 Sunday 
--- the largest gain ever made 
by the Los Angeles Times in 

_ one year. 





Los Angeles Times 
Serves More Subscribers 


than any other newspaper on the 
Pacific Coast. Its circulation 
is 96% home-delivered, is con- 
centrated within trading dis- 
tance of Los Angeles, and, as 
shown by the preference of ad- 


vertisers, is the dominant sales 
medium in its field. 





Los Angeles Times 


Eustern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 
360 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago—285 Madisoiu Ave., New York 





Why the Trade-Mark Law Permits 


. Cancellations 


Mistakes by Registrants and the Trade-Mark Examiners Are Bound to 
Happen—Were It Not for the Cancellation Clause These 
Mistakes Could Not Easily Be Rectified 


/ ‘ashington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 


PROVISION for cancellation 
A always has been a part of the 
law which governs the registra- 

m of trade-marks in this coun- 
try. It is a wise provision, accord- 
ing to the best authorities, yet it 

frequently misunderstood by 
wners of trade-marks. And, ina 
ereat many instances, the trade- 
mark division of the Patent Office, 
as well as firms of attorneys and 
publications that publish trade- 
mark information, are _ called 
upon to answer questions like this: 

“When I register my mark to 
secure my ownership, why is it 
possible for someone else to can- 
cel my registration?” 

It is also contended, not infre- 
quently, that the cancellation pro- 
vision of the law weakens the 
value of registration. The fact 
that every registration may be, 
under the law, a subject for can- 
cellation proceedings, has been set 
forth as an argument for the 
abolishment of the registration 
service. But when the legal and 
practical phases of the subject 
are studied, there can be no 
loubt as to the justice of the can- 
cellation provision and the high 
value of Federal registration of 
trade-marks. 

In the first place, the property 
value of a trade-mark is created 
entirely by the owner of the mark. 
The right of cancellation is 
based on the principle that regis- 
tration is in nowise a grant, but 
is merely a legal recording of a 
common-law right. Registration 
s Federal recognition of a claim 
to the ownership of a trade-mark, 
wut it does not relieve the owner 
from the responsibility of main- 
taining his common-law right to 
his property. This is made clear 
vy section 13 of the Act of 1905 
which provides: 


“That whenever any person 
shall deem himself injured by the 
registration of a trade-mark in 
the Patent Office he may at any 
tfme apply to the Commissioner of 
Patents to cancel the registration 
thereof. The Commissioner shall 
refer such application to the ex- 
aminer in charge of interferences, 
who is empowered to hear and 
determine this question and who 
shall give notice thereof to the 
registrant. If it appears after 
hearing before the examiner that 
the registrant was not entitled to 
the use of the mark at the date of 
his application for registration 
thereof, or that the mark is not 
used by the registrant, or has been 
abahdoned, and the examiner shall 
so decide, the Commissioner shall 
cancel the registration. Appeal 
may be taken to the Commissioner 
in person from the decision of 
examiner of interferences.” 

In many cases, this provision 
has been taken advantage of by 
the owners of faulty or inade- 
quate registrations which do not 
offer the -best possible protection. 
Under such circumstances, an 
owner, through ex parte proceed- 
ings, may have his own mark can- 
celled for the purpose of correct 
re-registration. 

But the proceeding contemplated 
by the statute is one where a sec- 
ond party moves to cancel an of- 
fending trade-mark. In cases of 
this kind no fee is required, the 
Patent Office: presumably accept- 
ing the theory that the original 
registration may have been due to 
its own mistake. 


GUARDING THE REGISTRANT 


Thus, the provision of the law 


guards a registrant against his 
own faulty application, when such 
an application is granted, and also 
guards against mistakes which 
may occur in the trade-mark divi- 
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sion. While mistakes of the kind 
are not frequent, and while. care 
is taken to prevent them, they are 
inevitable. Viewed from a trade- 
mark standpoint, the English lan- 
guage has many faults, and regis- 
trations are sometimes passed 
because of the obscure uses of 
words and the impossibility of 
devising a mistake-proof method 
of filing and indexing. 

Several years ago, it was found 
that both “Lastico” and “Plastico” 
had been registered as trade-marks 
for similar goods. This was ob- 
viously a mistake of the trade- 
mark division, since the words are 
of similar appearance and sound. 
It was unfortunate for the owner 
who lost his registration through 
cancellation proceedings; but, de- 
spite every precaution, the mis- 
take occurred. More recently, ac- 
cording to a manufacturer, the 
mark “Prim” was granted regis- 
tration although “Prym” had been 
previously granted registration for 
the same classification of goods 
and was part of the corporate 
name of the owner. 


INJUSTICE PREVENTED 


In these instances, it is obvious 
that the cancellation provision pre- 
vented injustice to the original 
registrants, and that it also fur- 
nished the means of protecting the 
public and the trade against the 
use of deceptively similar marks 
by different manufacturers. In a 
great many other cases, similar 
protection has been given after the 
time of opposition to an applica- 
tion had expired. It is, of course, 
impossible for the Government to 
reach every trade-mark owner 
who might be interested with the 
publication of trade-mark applica- 
tions, within the time required by 
law. Hence, if there is any jus- 
tice at all in granting the right of 
opposition to applications, there is 
certainly justice in providing for 
the cancellation of trade-mark 
registrations which would not 
have been granted had the facts 
of opposition been revealed in 
time. 

While cancellation proceedings 
may be hedged about with confus- 
ing technical legal aspects, their 
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basic principle is comparatively 
simple. This is illustrated by 
many cases, among them that of 
the petition of the San-I-S 
Laboratories, Inc., to cancel the 
registration of the Pine-O-Sal 
Chemical Company. The record 
of the case; as published in the 
“Official Gazette” of the Patent 
Office for September 7, 1926, 
shows that the latter concern 
registered on January 6, 1925, as 
a trade-mark for bath salts, a 
mark consisting of two concentric 
circles. within which is a scene, 
including a pine tree, and to the 
base of which is attached a panel 
bearing the notation “Pine-O- 
Sal.” 

After the registration was 
granted, the San-I-Sal Labora- 
tories petitioned for cancellation, 
in view of the previous registra- 
tion of the notation “San-I-Sal” 
for the same goods. 

The petition for cancellation was 
dismissed by the examiner 
trade-mark interferences. 
case was then appealed to 
Commissioner of Patents, and he 
affirmed the previous decision. In 
his decision he said: 

“The goods being the same and 
the motion to dismiss admitting, 
for the purpose of that motion, 
the alleged priority of use by the 
San-I-Sal Laboratories, Inc., the 
only question for consideration is 
whether the two marks are so 
similar as to be likely to cause 
confusion in the mind of the pub- 
lic and deceive purchasers.” 

He pointed out that where 
there is doubt as to similarity, the 
doubt should be resolved against 
the later comer. Also, he said that 
it is well settled that a petition for 
cancellation should not be dis- 
missed unless it is clear that no 
testimony can be offered which 
will be of assistance in determin- 
ing the question in issue. 

“In determining whether two- 
word marks are deceptively 
similar there must be taken into 
consideration the similarity of ap- 
pearance, of sound, and of mean- 
ing.’ 

Then, in his analysis, the Com- 
missioner concluded that it was 
not thought that anyone would 
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find these marks confusingly 
similar in appearance, sound and 
meaning. In regard to the term 
“Sal,” he noted that the term is 
in common use, and he dismissed 
this cause for apparent similarity 
by saying that a number of marks 
are registered which include the 
term. 

Now this decision is most inter- 
esting because it affirms all of the 
rights which the common law 
gives to the owner of a trade- 
mark, and is persuasive on every 
court in the land. The case was 
simple and cost both principals 
very little, and it may serve to 
illustrate the value of both the 
cancellation provision and _ the 
registration service. If neither 
mark had been registered, the con- 
flict might have resulted in a suit 
at law, brought about by charges 
of trade-mark infringement and 
unfair competition, and cases of 
the kind are likely to drag on 
through years and to cost a great 
deal of money. 

Another interesting case is that 
of the Holland Food Corporation 
against the H-O Cereal Company, 
Inc.. which was settled by a de- 


cision of the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia, last 
March. 

The record of the case shows 
that, on July 28, 1920, the Holland 


applied for 


Food Corporation 
trade-mark 


registration of the 
“Hofood,” claiming continuous 
use of it since July, 1919, for 
dried fruits, wheat, rye, corn, 
potato and tapioca flour, rolled 
oats, and olein. Registration was 
granted the following year. 

In April, 1923, the H-O Cereal 
Company, Inc., applied for can- 
cellation of this registration, 

1iming prior use and registration 

the trade-mark “H-O” for 
lled oats, flour and similar food 
roducts, the mark being fre- 
ntly used by them in combina- 

n with the word “Food” in 

ling such goods. The latter 

mpany also alleged that the use 
by registration of the mark “Ho- 
f.od” would confuse the public 
aid greatly damage the petitioner. 

The examiner of interferences, 

‘ording to the decision of the 
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court, found upon the evidence 
that the petitioner had used its 
registered mark “H-O” for many 
years on rolled oats, buckwheat 
and pancake flour, and other like 
products, and had_ successfully 
advertised the mark at great ex- 
pense. He held that the term 
“Hofood” was plainly a com- 
posite word consisting of “Ho” 
and “food,” and that it was 
equivalent to the petitioner’s mark. 
He also considered that the mark 
would naturally suggest to the 
average purchaser that “H-O” 
food products and “Hofood” prod- 
ucts were of the same origin, thus 
misleading the public to the peti- 
tioner’s damage. 

The examiner accordingly sus- 
tained the application for cancel- 
lation, and recommended that the 
registration be cancelled. The 
case was appealed by the Holland 
Food Corporation to the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, who reviewed 
the record and affirmed the deci- 
sion of the examiner. The case 
was then appealed to the Court 
of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, which affirmed the de- 
cision of the Commissioner of 
Patents. 


MARKS NOT SIMILAR IN 
APPEARANCE 


In this case, it would be hardly 
fair to say that the trade-mark di- 
vision made a mistake in accepting 
“Hofood” for registration when 
“H-O” was on the register. The 
marks, i in themselves, are not simi- 
lar in appearance, sound or mean- 
ing. While the first syllable of 
“Hofood” contains the two letters 
of the other mark, the appearance 
is greatly changed by hyphenating 
and by the small letter in one case 
and the capital letter in the other. 
They are pronounced differently, 
and it is only in their application 
that they become deceptively alike. 

A great many cases of the kind 
arise because the registrants of 
valuable marks pay no attention to 
the publication of applications for 
registration, and do not bother to 
check the use of infringing marks 
until they are met in competition. 
In this way they throw all of the 
responsibility on the shoulders of 
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their competitors, and probably 
their laxity is the result of the as- 
surance of protection that the can- 
cellation provision gives them. 

A number of other owners, and 
among them the registrants of 
most of the highly valuable marks 
in the country, oppose every mark 
that might possibly injure them. 
If such a mark gets on the regis- 
ter, they promptly institute cancel- 
lation proceedings, and this prac- 
tice appears to be the best for all 
concerned. For, when opposed, 
unless an applicant is very sure 
that all equities are with him, he is 
likely to come to an agreement 
with the opposer. This almost in- 
variably secures to the applicant 
the rights he already possesses 
under the common law; but it pre- 
vents him from expanding his busi- 
ness to a point where success 
would attract attack on an invalid 
trade-mark, and it alsa prevents 
him from injuring the opposer's 
prior rights. 

Examiners of the trade-mark di- 
vision never can be assured that a 
registration does not infringe some 
existing trade-mark, for the very 
simple reason that only a small 
percentage of the marks in use in 
the country are registered. A per- 
fect registration service would not 
be possible unless all marks were 
registered, a result which cannot 
be brought about by law under the 
Constitution. Likewise, mistakes, 
both on the part of registrants and 
the examiners, cannot be prevented 
by legislative enactment. Hence, 
the provision for cancellation is a 
very necessary thing. 


~ ° P 

Change in Detroit Agency 

Clifford T. Warner and Henry W. 
Strotter, who have conducted an ad 
vertising business at Detroit, known as 
The Warner Company, have dissolved 
partnership. Mr. Warner will shortly 
open an office at Detroit to be known 
as Warner Advertising. Mr. Strotter 
will also start his own advertising busi 
ness at that city. 


J. A. Stiehler Joins Morgan 


& Bierwirth, Inc. 


A. Stiehler has joined the staff 
of Morgan & Bierwirth, Inc., New 
York, advert sing illustrators. He was 
for three years assistant art director of 
Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New York. 


John 
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Johnson & Johnson Prefer 
“House Magazine” 


Jounson & JonNson 

New Brunswick, N. J., Dec. 24, 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

When referring in our correspon 
dence to our publications, “The Red 
Cross Messenger” and “Notes and 
Abstracts,” we have gradually drifted 
away from the term “house organ” to 
“house magazine.” There has never 
been any discussion about this, nor any 
definite ruling made. Perhaps it has 
been an unconscious change, in keeping 
with the change from “press agent” t 
“publicity promoter;” from ‘“‘advertis 
ing manager” to “director of advertis 
ing”; from “advertising solicitor” to 
“vice-president”; from “price five cents” 
to “five cents the copy.” Like “pants” 
or “trousers,” either term will cover 
the subject 

Jounson & JouNSON 
Georce D. Jounson 
Advertising Department 


G. B. Miller to Become Chief 
Post Office Inspector 


Postmaster General New has ar 
nounced that Grant B. Miller, inspector 
in charge of the Chicago division, has 
become chief post office inspector, su 
ceeding Rush D. Simmons, who has 
become inspector in charge of the St 
Paul division. William J. Marles, for 
merly inspector in charge at St. Pau 
succeeds Mr. Miller at Chicago. 


To Represent Champaign 
“News-Gazette” in East 


The Champaign, Ill., News-Gacett 
has appointed the Alcorn & Seymour 
Company, Inc., publishers’ represen 
tive, as its national advertising repre 
sentative in the East. It has | 
represented in the West by the Al 
& Seymour Company for several year 


Leather Account for Merrill, 
Price & Taylor 


John Reid & Company, Chicag 
leather manufacturers and makers of 
Red Grange footballs, have appointe 
Merrill, Price & Taylor, Inc., Chicag 
advertising agency, to direct their ad 
vertising account. 


New Travel Magazine to Be 
Published 


The first issue of a new travel maga 
zine, East & West, will be published in 
March by the East & West Corpora 
tion, Seattle, Wash. Arthur H. Allen 
is president. 


Louis Freedman, formerly on the ad 
vertising staff of the Elizabeth, N. J., 
Times, has started an advertising ser 
vice at that city. 
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O you recall your kid days when you played base- 

ball on the old sand lot and the wrangling you 

had over each close decision (and some that were not 

so close)? An umpire in those days was not wanted 

for half the fun was the fights and wrangles, but you 

are no longer playing with the kids on the sand lots 
where the loudest voice got the most decisions. 

Compare the sand lot days with grown up base- 
ball— 

Can you imagine yourself sitting thru a base- 
ball game at the Polo Grounds or Yankee Stadium 
and watching two major League teams play a game, 
allowing the players to make the decision on close 
plays (or some plays not so close) ? 

On July |, 1926, The Syracuse Herald employed 
DeLisser Bros., Inc., Accountants, to measure all 
Syracuse, N. Y., newspapers, and their decision 
follows. . 

Here are the lineage figures of the three Syracuse 
newspapers for November, 1926, as compiled by 
DeLisser Bros., Inc. 


POST JOURNAL- 
HERALD STANDARD AMERICAN 


LINES LINES LINES 
Local Display . . . 663,592 375,477 390,405 
National Display . . 143,085 137,348 120,242 
Automotive Display 55,283 49,509 28,064 


Total Display . . 861,960 562,334 538,711 


Syracuse n. ry. Herald 


National Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


230 Madison Avenue Globe Building 28 East Jackson Blvd. 
New York Boston Chieago 
Wi Mentgomery St. Leary Building Chamber of Commerce Bidz. 
sou Franciseo, California Seattle, Washington Los Angeles, California 
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Real Servicen 


’ 
s 


One sales organization now represents 
all of the newspapers in this group in 
the National Advertising Field. 


Each member of this sales staff is a 
DIRECT REPRESENTATIVE of his 
newspapers. He is thoroughly familiar 
with the markets and with jobber and 
dealer conditions. He knows just what 
he can promise and DELIVER in the 
way of merchandising service. 


Rodney E. 5B 


RODNEY E. BOONE H. A. KOEHLER L. C. BOONE 
9 East 40th Street 929 Hearst Bidg. Book Tower Bldg. 
New York Chicago Detroit 


Chicago American Boston America| 
Detroit Times Boston Advertise 
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That this type of service is appreciated 
by National Advertisers is reflected in 
the growth of this organization. Offices 
are.'maintained in five of the principal 
cities and on Feb. 1 the sixth office will 
be opened in Atlanta. 


This is real progress and a tribute to 
the newspapers in the group and to the 
men. representing them. 


 E. ral Manager National Advertising 
aed S. B. CHITTENDEN © F.M..Van GIESON ‘FRED H. DRUEHL 
: a 554 Hearst Bldg. 541 Monadnock Bldg. 136 St. Paul St, 


ne San Francisco Rochester, N. Y. 
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Novelty Techniques for Newspaper 
Illustrations 


Truly Warner and Socony, among Others, Have Succeeded in Obtaining 
Unusual Effects for Their Newspaper Advertising 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


GEVERAL months ago, there ap- 
peared in the newspapers of 
New York and adjacent cities, a 
series of illustrations that rather 
mystified even the seasoned stu- 
dent, because of their original 
technique. They ac- 
companied Truly 
Warner copy and 
were studies of attrac- 
tive young men in the 
latest fall headgear. 

They were not ex- 
actly halftone work, 
not exactly line draw- 
ings; they appeared 
to combine the virtues 
of beth. Here was a 
new note in news- 
paper advertising il- 
lustrations. 

The schemé is years 
and years old. But it 
has not been revived 
until recently." A 
special paper is to be 
had for the use of 
artists who understand 
its intricacies. This 
paper has a chalk sur- 
face, which, with a 
sharp stylus or pen 
knife, can be scratched 
off where desired. It 
resembles the ancient 
chalk-plate, in some 
respects. 

Over this chalk surface, various 
patterns are stamped in_ black. 
They range from the stipples and 
dots of the Ben Day book, to the 
straight lines and textures from 
the same source. But now the 
paper takes another novel turn: 
there is an invisible cross pattern 
stamped into the surface of chalk. 
Run a crayon pencil over it, and 
lines or dots suddenly appear, fol- 
lowing given patterns. 

In the case of the series under 
discussion, the black pattern con- 
sisted of straight fi forming a 


THIS TRULY WARNER ADVERTISEMENT 
THE VIRTUES OF BOTH A LINE DRAWING AND A HALFTON! 
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tint, over all. The invisible pat- 
tern ran in an opposite direction. 
Therefore, when the artist runs 


his crayon pencil across it, the pat- 
tern becomes double and just that 
intense 


much more in color. 


SEEMS TO POSSESS 


Tiny, almost invisible squares are 
formed as the new lines fuse with 
those stamped on the chalk. 

So perfect is the surface, that 
the artist can attain a dozen soft 
shades and vignettes. Then, at the 
last moment, he may scratch out 
his whites. They may take the 
form of white lines against the 
striping or. be fused with the cray- 
on shadows. And if the drawing is 
actual size, there need be no fear 
of poor newspaper reproduction. 
It is a line engraving. 

Thus, novelties in newspaper 
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Old Homes Made New— 








Old Homes Made New is a very attractive subject to 
the younger women living in small towns and rural 
communities to whom Katharine Clayberger, Editor, 
is directing her editorial efforts. 


Growing families, increased incomes, social am- 
bitions—all have a tendency to influence young 
people to change the old ways of living for the 
comforts and beauty of the new. 


Old Homes Made New is a regular department of 
the People’s Home Journal dealing with the upkeep 


— of the home as well as with all phases of home re- 


e with modelling. This department - 4 every month 
and is conducted by Roger B. Whitman, Architect— 

2 ~ a national authority on this subject. 
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The Primary Farm Market 
by Counties 





The black areas comprise the 1198 better-than-average 
agricultural counties, determined by correctly rating 
each of the 3044 counties in the United States ac- 
cording to farm income, property value and population. 


The [arm 
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PHILADELPHIA + NEW YORK «+ BOSTON + ATLANTA 
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HIC AGO 


If you 
haven’t visualized 
the true location of 
the Primary Farm 
Market— you should 


Advertisers who sell to farmers will find 
it most profitable to concentrate their 
major selling effort in the primary farm 
market —in those 1198 counties where 
is located 69.4% of all farm income, 
74.1% of all farm property value, 59.9% 
of all white farmers — where is concen- 
trated 75.9% ot The Farm Journal’s 
circulation. And this can be done at 
less cost per page per thousand farm 
circulation in The Farm Journal than 
in any other media. The Farm Journal 
is firstin the primary farm market with 
the greatest volume of R. F. D. circula- 
tion (the most reliable gauge to real 
farm circulation). 


More than 1,300,000 Circulation 


ournal 


farm field 








SEATTLE + SAN FRANCISCO -: LOS — 
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illustrations are secured. These 
drawings are not easy to prepare. 
Mistakes are difficult to correct on 
the chalk surface. The artist must 
be sure of his way, from begin- 
ning to end. And under no cir- 
cumstances should the original be 
made much larger than it is to 
be finally reproduced in the news- 
paper. The effects are apt to fill in. 

An interesting art technique has 
recently made its appearance in a 
newspaper series for Camel ciga- 
rettes. Figure studies are drawn in 
flat tones, solid black, medium 
gray, dark gray, with whites cut 
out where they will accomplish the 
greatest amount of good. These 
pictures have a crisp, clean, spark- 
ling poster quality which resembles 
few of the modern newspaper il- 
lustrations of the hour. 

It is a technique which one often 
sees in magazine campaigns but 
which would not appear practical 
for newspaper work. Several 
technical intricacies enter into the 
successful production of illustra- 
tions of this type. First, they are 
very simply drawn. And they are 
in halftone, coarse-screen. The 
artist makes an outline drawing, 
with heavy pen stroke. This is 
for a safety “binder.” Next, the 
solid blacks are filled in, but spar- 
ingly. They will not reproduce 
as “solid blacks” because of the 
screen. There must be, inevitably, 
a graying-down, although scarcely 
noticeable. 

Now the several tones of flat 
gray are painted in, either in clear 
wash, evenly distributed, or tem- 
pera color. Backgrounds are 
avoided. There is always sharp 
contrast; white against a flat gray, 
black against a quite delicate inter- 
mediate tone. There is no at- 
tempt to shade, in the customary 
sense, or to vignette. 

The engraver can attain such re- 
sults by processes of his own. It 
is not always necessary to supply 
copy which in every detail resem- 
bles the printed result. Tissue 
overlays may be supplied for the 
engraver to follow. It must be 
cut out on the plate, or stopped 
out, by the highlight process. 

The Camel series is most effec- 
tive and decidedly original. It is 
always worth the extra effort to 
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arrive at these novelty techniques. 
A Southern California news- 
paper series is illustrated most ar- 
tistically. and distinctively in a 
technique combining crayon and 
Ben Day. This combination has 
been increasing in popularity. 
Beautiful scenic subjects are 
sketchily drawn in grease crayon, 
on surface paper. This surface 





SDLDNY Canine 6 Morr 01 


SOCONY USED THE NEW TECHNIQUE 
THROUGHOUT A SERIES 


has a pronounced grain. It lends 
itself to spontaneously effective 
effects, as if the artist had made 
the illustration on the spur of 
the moment in his sketch book. 
There is nothing precise or formal 
or forced. Just a touch of simple 
Ben Day completes the technique. 
In the California series, it may be 
a flat gray mass of mountgin, in 
the background. This tone tends 
o “throw out” the sketchy build- 
ings and trees. It supplies pleasing 
contrast. But it need not appear 
on the original drawing. The artist 
paints this area in transparent blue, 
on his illustration, and this, with 
a specified number, spells “Ben 
Day,” to the engraver, who intro- 
duces it mechanically, when he 
makes his engravings. 

The same handling of Ben Day 
serves well when combined with a 
dry brush original. Such drawings 
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are made on surfaced cardboard 
with a brush and water color black. 
The pigment is not too moist. 
Thus, when the brush is drawn 
across the surface of the texture 
paper, a peculiar and highly artis- 
tic result is secyred. Now and 
again, the dry brush may be com- 
bined, in turn, with “straight line.” 
By using various Ben Day tex- 
tures over certain areas, a line 
plate takes on many of the attri- 
butes of a new kind of halftone. 

\ Socony newspaper series is 
one of the very best examples of 
this delightful technique. Maga- 
zine quality in advertising art 
is secured for newspaper printing. 
And this is a rare attainment. 

It has been the Socony idea to 
make beautifully artistic pen draw- 
ings in comparative outline, with 
here and there a modest area of 
black, for contrast. The artist, 
with an eye to what was to follow, 
invariably selected scenic bits which 
would lend themselves to Ben Day 
tints. These patterns, applied on 
the plate, not the original illustra- 
tion, are used to give added refine- 
ment, and magazine-like atmos- 
phere. As many as three different 
textures and tones may be employed 
in a’ single drawing, judiciously 
placed and always sparingly intro- 
duced. The balance of white and 
Ben Day reaches an exceptional de- 
gree of artistic skill in all of these 
fine illustrations. 

The old fear of “too much shad- 
ing” has all but vanished where 
the space is generous and con- 
ditions ideal for picture embellish- 
ment. At one time, artists were 
so surrounded by hazards and 

‘dont’s” that they were made al- 

ee too self-conscious. They 

hought more of what would print 
well, than of superlative originals. 
The best that was in them could 
not "find expression. 

By collaborating with the en- 
graver, and by making drawings 
carer actual size, this handicap has 
been eliminated. It was never so 
much a question of too much fine 

1 shading, as of always protect- 
ing heavily shaded areas with areas 

contrasting white. One protec- 
tel the other and there was, un- 
ler these circumstances, little dan- 

of blurring and filling in. 
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Perhaps one of the greatest ad- 
vances made in this field is the 
more successful rendering and re- 
production of various characterful 
crayon, pencil, and dry brush news- 
paper techniques. It has always 
been felt that newspaper advertis- 
ing would profit by a larger num- 
ber of illustrative techniques and 
the artist looked with hungry eyes 
upon those things which he could 
do sketchily, freely, in pencil, for 
example. But that fear persisted 
of unsuccessful reproduction. The 
highlight process, with new ideas 
and mechanical methods constantly 
being added, has swept aside all ob- 
jections. 

Both crayon and pencil produce 
soft, highly artistic results. The 
most expert type of engraving is, 
of course, absolutely necessary, if 
this delicacy and these refinements 
are to be made practical for news- 
paper printing. But here, as in al 
other techniques of a complex 
character, the artist need only to 
understand that he must sensibly 
protect his drawing from “what 
might happen” and this means no 
more than to keep vivid contrasts 
constantly in mind. 


“True Heart Tales” 
in January 
The first issue of True Heart Tales, 
a monthly magazine to be published 
by Eden Publications, Inc., New York, 
will appear on January 12. W. D. 
Burke, formerly circulation manager of 
the Fawcett Publications and at one 
time special representative for the In- 
ternational Magazine Company, New 
York, is the publisher. 


to Appear 


New Advertising Business at 
Shreveport, La. 


Leon Lockett Booth, recently automo- 


bile editor of the Shreveport, La., 
Times and formerly a member of the 
editorial staff of the Journal, of that 
city, has formed a partnership with 

— Swinton Potts, advertising and 
publicity counselor of Shreveport. The 
firm is known as Potts & Booth. 


Shirt Account for Botsford- 
Constantine Agency 


The Marion R. Gray Company, Los 
Angeles, manufacturer of Grayco shirts 
and cravats, has placed its advertising 
account with the San Francisco office 
of the Botsford-Constantine Company, 
advertising agency. 
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How De Long Distributes “Helps” 
Through Wholesalers 


The Company’s Salesmen Are Trained to Secure Advertising Support 
from Jobbers 


By Charles A. Emley 


Sales Promotion Manager, De Long Hook & Eye Company 


HERE has been much discus- 

sion recently regarding the 
proper method of distributing 
printed selling helps among whole- 
salers. 

Some manufacturers send a 
quantity of these helps with each 
shipment of goods. Others main- 
tain that under no circumstances 
should selling helps be sent to a 
wholesaler unless he requests them. 

The De Long Hook and Eye 
Company follows the latter plan 
and we have found it to be more 
effective. We never send a buyer 
selling helps of any kind without 
first obtaining his permission. In 
fact, the De Long salesmen exert 
as much effort in “selling” these 
helps as they do in selling De 
Long products. 

They emphasize the advantages 
to be gained by distributing such 
helps, point out what similar helps 
have done for other buyers, etc. 
If, after listening to the salesman’s 
arguments in behalf of De Long 
printed helps, the buyer doesn’t 
appear to be convinced that the 
distribution of such helps would 
benefit him, the salesman reports 
the result of his interview to us 
and we try to “sell” the buyer 
by mail. Failing in this, we aban- 
don the task for the time being, 
believing that if we cannot per- 
suade the buyer to ask for some 
helps and agree to distribute them, 
it would be folly to send him a 
supply unsolicited for he probably 
would not use them. 

For example, a certain buyer 
told our salesman that one of the 
De Long products was not selling 
as briskly as he believed it should. 
The salesman tried to persuade 
him to let us send him some fold- 
ers featuring this item for circu- 
lation among his customers, be- 
lieving this would stimulate his 
sales. The buyer expressed only 


a lukewarm interest in the prop: 
sition so the salesman requested 
us to turn our mail guns loose. 

Here is the letter we wrote. | 
brought a prompt request from the 
buyer for 1,000 folders. He late: 
told the salesman that the folders 
had helped materially to increase 
his sales of the erstwhile slo 
moving item. 


Thank you for the interview an 
order you gave Mr. B the other day. 

_Mr. B tells us that he had a talk 
with you about distributing some folders 
featuring (name of product) one 
which we're enclosing. 

_It is our belief, Mr. ...... » that the 
distribution of some folders like this one 
among your customers and prospects 
would help to stimulate your sales o/ 
(name of product). 

And our belief is based upon experi 
ence. During the last year and a hali 
practically all of the wholesalers ban- 
dling this item have distributed folders 
like the enclosed. From what they tel! 
us, the results have been eminently sat 
isfactory. In fact, we know they have 
for the majority of these firms have 
sent us reorders for (name of product) 
soon after mailing the folders. - 

One in New York State, for example, 
wired us an order for (quantity) shortly 
after he had distributed the folders. He 
has ordered several times since. He 
attributes the increase in his sales to the 
folders. ‘ 

Another, located in Tennessee, was not 
very enthusiastic about distributing th: 
folders when our salesman broached thx 
subject to him. He finally agreed, how 
ever, to send out 800 to as many of his 
customers. In a letter we received fro: 
him the other day he tells us he is glad 
he distributed them for they’ve booste: 
his sales materially. He, too, has re 
ordered several times since he mailed 
the folders. ’ 

We could cite other instances—man) 
of them—of how these little silent sales 
men have increased the sales of whol 
salers all over the country, but we bx 
lieve we've given you enough evidence 
to convince you that they are real sales 
producers. 

They are convenient as to size—fit 
snugly into a standard envelope. They're 
ideal to include with statements—whic 
is the way most wholesalers distribu 
them—or with mail matter. 

Why not let us send you some? Simp! 
note on the bottom or back of this 
letter how many you want and how yc 
want your name and address imprinte 
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With Bank Clearings of Over 
2 Billion Dollars a Year 


A compilation of data for the first 
eleven months of 1926 reveals the fact 
that commercial and industrial build- 
ing in Omaha during this period has 
exceeded that of 1925 by nearly a mil- 
lion dollars. Such building to Decem- 
ber I, 1926, having totaled $6,196,645. 


A recent survey by the Omaha Real 
Estate Board shows an increase of one 
thousand families during the year. 


The continued growth as a manu- 
facturing and distributing center is 
assured by Omaha's location at the 
center of the richest food-producing 
region in the world; by its importance 
as America’s fourth railroad center; 
by constant labor supply and favorable 
taxation conditions, all prime factors 
in community growth. 


To economically place YOUR advertising message 
before the people of this rapidly growing market, 
you need but ONE newspaper—and that one is 


THE OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 


Circulation, November, 1926, 111,879 DAILY—114,136 SUNDAY 
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O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC., 


National Representatives 
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on each one. Then put the letter in 
the enclosed addressed envelope—it’s 
cages —ene drop it in the mail. There 
will no charge for either the folders 
or the imprinting. 

You'll be pleased with the volume of 
business the folders will bring you. 


Let me cite another instance. 
About a month ago, one of our 
salesmen broached the subject. of 
selling helps to a buyer. The 
buyer expressed interest but said 
that all such matters would have 
to be taken up with the secretary 
of the company who, at that tine, 
was away. As the salesman was 
not planning to visit that city again 
for about a month, he asked us 
to write to the secretary and offer 
to circularize his customers on the 
merits and selling possibilities of 
De Long products. 

This is the letter we wrote to the 
secretary. It inspired him to send 
us a copy of his mailing list and 
some letterheads. 


The other day Mr. ‘ 
notion buyer, expressed an interest in a 
plan for circularizing your customers 
and prospects which Mr. J, our sales- 
man, presented to him. 

He says, however, that you have 
charge of all circularizing. As you were 
away Mr. J was denied the privilege 
of presenting the plan to you, so Mr. 

(name of notion buyer) has sug- 
gested that we outline it in a letter. 

Briefly it is this: if you will send us 
a copy of your mailing list and a suffici- 
ent number of letterheads we will send 
a letter and a series of folders like the 
enclosed featuring our different products 
to each of your customers and prospects. 

Or, if you prefer to do the mailing, 
simply send us the necessary number 
of letterheads and we will Multigraph 
the letters and send them, with the 
enclosures, to you. 

It has been our pleasure to conduct 
a mail campaign like this for several 
of the largest wholesale firms in the 
country including (names of three in 
his section). The campaigns have not 
only brought these firms some worth 
while mail orders, but they have helped 
their salesmen to line up a lot of new 
De Long accounts. 

The buyer for one firm wrote us as 
follows shortly after we made such a 
mailing for him. 

“The letters and folders you sent out 
for us have done good work. They have 
brought us a great many mail orders 
from customers who never before han- 
dled the De Long line and ‘our salesmen 
say they find it much easier to sell De 
Longs since you made the mailings.” 

As you and Mr. (name of 
notion buyer) are to get the most 
and t in sales and profits out of the 
De Long line, we’re confident you will 
welcome the opportunity to let us con- 
duct a similar campai: for you. You'll 
both be pleased with the result. 
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Here is a stamped envelope for 1\x 
convenience of your answer. 


Recently, I called on the buyers 
for several large wholesale firms 
specializing in dry goods and no- 
tions for the sole purpose of learn- 
ing their opinions with regard to 
the distribution of selling helps. 
The big majority of them told me 
that they like to have a voice in 
the selection of these helps. None 
of them welcomes a deluge of un- 
solicited helps. 

One buyer said that if he were 
to distribute all of the selling 
helps he receives he would ix 
obliged to maintain a separate de- 
partment devoted to such work. 
“Manufacturers,” he said, “are 


‘distributing better helps than they 


did formerly, but the majority of 
them are not distributing these 
helps as intelligently as they might. 
They apparently believe that the 
more stuff they send me the better 
I'll feel toward them. Like every 
buyer who is on his job, I am 
always looking for ways and 
means to increase my sales. | 
know that selling helps—folders, 
booklets, window displays, etc.— 
are helpful when properly distri- 
buted. But it is a sheer waste of 
time and money constantly to bom- 
bard dealers with such helps. 

“I believe that the distribution 
of such helps should be intelli- 
ently planned if it is to produce 
the best results. Promiscuous dis- 
tribution of such helps doesn’t get 
any of us anywhere.” 

Several buyers showed me sell- 
ing helps that had been sent to 
them unsolicited and which, they 
said, would eventually be de- 
stroyed. Most of the helps were 
well planned and well written; but 
they reached the buyers when they 
were unable, for one reason or an- 
other, to distribute them and, not 
having requested them, they felt 
under no obligation to circulate 
them. 

It is fair to believe that the 
opinions of the buyers I inter- 
viewed represent the opinions of 
the majority of the buyers 
throughout the country. If this 
is actually so, it would profit 
manufacturers to exercise more 
care in distributing selling helps. 
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Closely linked with the problem 
of distributing selling helps is that 
of determining how many should 
be sent to a wholesaler at one time. 

Obviously, the salesman who 
comes in personal contact with the 
buyer and who is familiar with the 
extent of his activities and with 
his facilities for circulating sell- 
ing helps, is better able to deter- 
mine how much material the buyer 
can use to advantage than any one 
in the home office. For this rea- 
son, we put the job of distributing 
De Long selling helps up to our 
salesmen. 

Our men are careful not to send 
buyers more helps than the latter 
can properly distribute. The other 
day, for instance, a buyer re- 
quested one of our salesmen to 
send him 5,000 folders featuring 
one of our products with his firm’s 
name and address imprinted on 
each one. He said he planned to 
send a folder to each of his cus- 
tomers and prospects. The sales- 
man learned that the buyer’s mail- 
ing list contained only 1,500 names. 
Therefore, he reasoned, if more 
than 1,500 folders were sent, the 
majority of them would probably 
not be planted in fertile soil. He 
tactfully persuaded the buyer to 
reduce his order to 1,500. 

Some may argue that if we had 
sent the buyer 5,000 folders he 
might have mailed them at inter- 
vals, 1,500 at once, for example, 
1,500 a month hence and so on un- 
til the supply was exhausted. He 
might have done this. On the 
other hand, knowing that he had 
more than enough helps to go 
around once, it is likely he would 
send more than one to each cus- 
tomer and prospect at one time, a 
wasteful procedure. Or, if he 
sent only one at a time, the proba- 
bilities are he would never get 
around to the second mailing un- 
less, of course, his firm main- 
tained a well-organized direct mail 
department. 

Our experience seems to prove 
that the plan of determining be- 
forehand how many helps a buyer 
can use to advantage and sending 
him that quantity, is the better one 
to follow. If he wants more later, 
he has but to ask for them and 
they will be sent to him promptly. 
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Then, again, we believe that both 
the salesmen and the house should 
follow up all wholesalers to whom 
selling helps are sent to see that 
the helps are properly distributed. 
Shortly after we send a buyer sell- 
ing helps we write and ask him if 
he has distributed them. If he 


hasn’t, the chances are he will do 
so soon after he receives our letter 
for, having requested the helps, 
he naturally feels obliged to make 
good use of them. 


Too Much Selfishness in 
“House Organ” 


Tue Union Trust Company 
CLEVELAND, Dec. 24, 1926. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

If I have a decided idea on anything 
it is that the term “‘house organ” should 
be translated into “house magazine,” if 
for no other reason than to impress 
upon the editors that they are editing 
a magazine to interest their readers and 
not playing an organ of self-praise. In 
fact, I would like to see us change the 
name to “corporate magazine,” although 
I realize the awkwardness of this title. 

The high death rate on so-called 
“house organs” today may be laid 
largely at the door of too much “‘house” 
and not enough “organ.” If we could 
impress upon house-organ editors the 
undeniable fact that the reader is sel- 
dom if ever interested in the house, 
we would do one stroke toward les- 
sening the death rate. By terming 
the magazine a “magazine” instead of 
an “organ” it eliminates some of the 
personal selfishness in the title and it 
might eliminate it in the magazine— 
it might give the reader more magazine 
and less “‘house’’ and less “organ.” 

I realize that this will be one of 
the letters which won the war, but 
anyhow I’ll wish you a continuance of 
your good work in Printers’ InK. 

C. H. Hanperson, 
Publicity Manager. 


Paper Account for Hurja- 
Johnson-Huwen 


The Central Paper Company, Men- 
asha, Wis., manufacturer of gummed 
tape, shelf ‘and waxed household paper, 
has appointed Hurja-Johnson-Huwen, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. House- 
hold and paper jobber publications will 
be used. 


H. C. Copeland with Ced-O- 
Products 


Harry C. Copeland, recently with 
the Worbass group of Walk-Over Boot 
Shops, has jeined the Ced-O-Products 
Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y., as adver- 
tising manager. 
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Year after year Good Hardware has shown a steady, 
substantial growth. Its advertising progress has been 
equalled only by its editorial strides. With the 
December issue it closes its most successful year. 


Advertisers invested nearly 257% more money in Good 
Hardware this year than in all of last and more by 
far than in any other year in our history. 


Complete coverage; pocket size and a most progress- 
ive editorial policy have made Good Hardware the 
most widely read publication in the hardware field. 


Advertising volume has continued to grow because it 
gives manufacturers the oe possible number of 
important readers at the lowest possible cost. 


TRADE DIVISION 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


912 Broadway, New York 


vertising over last year 





How Much Is a Prospect List 
Worthr 


The Durabilt Steel Locker Company Answers the Question by a Con- 
sistent Letter Campaign Designed to Create Interest in Its Catalog 


By Don Gridley 


OW much is a prospect list 
worth ? 

Right here I’m tempted to re- 
peat that old chestnut, “We get 
out of a thing what we put into 
it,” because in this instance it ‘is 
really the best reply to the ques- 
tion. 

Suppose, for instance, you make 
a product without which no 
veterinary surgeon should be able 
to conduct his practice. Suppose 
further that you have a list of 
37,000 veterinarians in New Eng- 
land. You send all names on 


that list a cheap folder telling 
them they can’t get along without 
your product and see how many 
of them are able to continue their 
professional activities happily and 


profitably despite their failure to 
buy your product. 

On the other hand, suppose you 
prepare a good booklet, showing 
why your product is necessary for 
the veterinarian, and then send out 
a barrage of letters telling about 
the booklet. Suppose you put as 
much effort into promoting the 
booklet as the mail-order publish- 
ers, for instance, put into selling 
books. Then you'll begin to real- 
ize why I dug out that old chest- 
nut as the | Ben answer to the 
question, “How much is a pros- 
pect list worth?” 

You don’t make a product for 
veterinarians? Well, substitute for 
“veterinary,” dentist, architect, 
engineer, blacksmith, doctor, busi- 
ness man or whatever name typi- 
fies the class of prospect to which 
your product appeals. There is, 
for instance, the case of the Dura- 
bilt Steel Locker Company. 

This company manufactures 
steel lockers, the kind into which 
you stuff your clothes when you 
play a round of golf or a game of 
handball, the kind into which your 
children put their wraps when they 
go to school. Last year, the com- 
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pany decided to publish an elabo- 
rate catalog in the form of 
a loose-leaf binder, this catalog 
to go to school-house architects, 
business school managers, colleges, 
universities, in fact to those pros- 
pects who control the purchase of 
steel lockers for buildings used for 
educational purposes. The list 
consisted of about 2,000 names. 
To date, 700 of those names have 
requested the company to send 
along the catalog. 

Right here is the place to get 
the full meaning of the word, 
“requested.” It would have been 
a comparatively simple matter for 
the company to have sent its cata- 
log to the entire 2,000 names. 
That would have been 100 per cent 
coverage, which always sounds 
well. The company realized 
however, that if this plan were 
followed a great many catalogs 
would be wasted, not only by those 
who were not interested and would 
never be interested, but by those 
who should have been interested 
but weren’t. Therefore it decided 
to send out catalogs only to those 
who wanted them badly enough to 
ask for them. The company’s job 
was to make them ask for them. 
Today it is sure that more than 
one-third of the prospects on its 
list are interested in the catalog 
because they went to the trouble 
of telling the company to send it. 
Now you begin to see the full 
force of the question, “How much 
is a prospect list worth?” 

The method used was a series 
of letters, some of which I want 
to reprint. These were backed by 
the company’s advertising in me- 
diums that reach the prospects, 
although this advertising did not 
definitely bid heavily for requests. 
It did, however, tell about the 
product and make it familiar to 
the prospects. 

The first letter, signed by the 
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SMITH BROTHERS COUGH DROPS 
ESMOND BLANKETS 
STEVENS SPREADS 
WHITE ROSE TEA 

PEQUOT SHEETS 
P. N. CORSETS 
BENRUS WATCHES 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
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Subscrthers Plants 

in the Metal Worki.x« 
Indust ) 


Subscribers to IRON TRADE REVIEW are 

in every conceivable kind of business making produ 
wholly or in part of metals. 
On the opposite page is a questionnaire which more than 7000 of 
10,500 subscribers have filled out for our records, 


The great variety of products is remarkal 


and below is an anal) 
of the varied lines of business based on 500 questionnaites, represent 
the first three letters of the alphabet. 


The value of IRON TRADE REVIEW to the entire metal produc 
and consuming industries is its once a week, complete, accurate a 
which makes it inj 
pensable to subscribers as a guide in their purchases of raw materials, 


authoritative market and business information, 


What IRON TRADE REVIEW Reade 
Make and Sell 


Agricultural Implements 

Automotive Equipment and Acces- 
sories 

Auto Trucks, Tractors, 
Wagons, Harvesters, 
Threshing Machines 

Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, Washers, Nails, 
Screws, Tacks 

Coal, Coke, Pig Iron, Alloys 

Conveying and Elevating Machin- 
ery, Crushing, Grinding and Pul- 
verizing Machinery 

Electrical Equipment, Supplies, Ap- 
pliances, Insulated Wire and 
Cables, Starting, Lighting, Igni- 
tion, Radio os ay Marine 
Motors, Magnetos, Safety Switch- 
es, Fans, Telephones, Switch- 
boards 

Engines—Gas, 
mobile 

Engineers and Contractors 

Forgings 

Foundry Equipment and Supplies 

Furnaces, Stoves, Heaters, Radia- 
tors, Ranges, Ovens, Electric 
Furnaces 


Busses, 
Trailers, 


Steam, Oil, Auto- 


Gas and Oil Equipment and 4 
pliances 

Heat Treating 

Heating and Ventilating Equipm 

Household Appliances 

Iron and Steel 

Lubricants 

Mining Equipment 

Machinery 

Machine Tools 

Metals—Producers and _ Deak 
Office Appliances 

Pipe, Valves, Fittings 

Pumps, Compressors, 
etc. 

Power Transmission Equipment 

Railroads and Railroad Equipm: 

Refractories 

Sheet Metal Work 

Screw Machine Products 

Stampings 

Structural Steel 

Tools 

Tubes, Tubing 

Wire, Wire Products, Wire Nai 
Cloth, Springs, Rope Fence 


Windm 


Metalworking — the World’s Greatest Indust 


* "ee. 
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Reverse side of questionnaire asks for information 
relating to fuel used, power qenerated, rated 
power capacity, types of locomotives or tractors 
used in yard or plant, types of delivery trucks, 
number of employees, etc. 


THESE RECORDS SHOW 


IRON TRADE REVIEW in- REVIEW is read by an average of 


s every division of the several three readers. 


dollar iron, steel, and metal- That major officials and executives— 
g market. the “decision men” of industry—con- 
stitute 92 per cent of IRON TRADE 


each copy of IRON TRADE REVIEW readers. 


A.B.C. — IRON TRADE REVIEW — A.B.P. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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president, and accompanied by a 
sample sheet from the catalog and 
an unstamped return postcard, 
follows: 


In a few days we will have ready for 
distribution the most comprehensive set 
of drawings, ifications, illustrations 
of typical installations, and suggestions 
on loc layouts that has ever been 
available to those not actually engaged 
in the locker industry. 

This most valuable and complete col- 
lection is the result of the combined ef- 
forts of numerous experts. Architects, 
engineers, school authorities and others 
who purchase locker equipment have 
contributed liberally, consequently every- 
thing has been prepared with the sole 
thought of assisting in solving the prob- 
lems of those who carry the responsi- 
bility of specifying equipment of this 
character. 

The enclosed — pre but a 
faint idea of the th —p_ ~ manner in 
which the subject has en covered. 
Surely you will want a set, and all we 
ask is that you give us the name and 
address of the individual in your organi- 
zation who should receive it. 


This letter pulled a good volume 
of requests but unforeseen diffi- 
culties prevented the mailing of 
the -catalog immediately. Instead 
of letting the prospects get cold, 
however, the company sent them a 
second letter, explaining the delay 
and promising the catalog at a 
future date. 

When the catalog was ready for 
mailing the following letter was 
sent to those prospects who had 
answered the first letter: 


A copy of the new Durabilt Catalog 
which you requested is now in the mail, 
marked for your personal attention. 

We speak of it as a catalog, but it is 
more than that, because the general 
intent of a catalog is to list the products 
of the manufacturer. 

The Durabilt Catalog not only lists 
the products manufactured, but includes 
numerous valuable aids to the user of 
lockers; such as—special detail draw- 
ings—articles covering uses of lockers 
in schools, gymnasiums and clubs— 
al specifications—color suggestions, 


“Te has been prepared in loose-leaf 
form so that new features can be added 
at any time, while it also makes pos- 
sible the removal of any pages needed 
for special purposes. 

The A. I. A. file number 28al has 
been placed on the cover for the benefit 
of —~e who use this system of Catalog 
filin 

Should additional pages of certain 
portions of this Catalog be desired, we 
will furnish them on request. 

We trust that this collection will fill 
a long felt need and that each one re- 
ceiving it will always remember Durabilt 
when in need of lockers. 


Jan. 6, 1927 


To those who did not acknowl. 
edge the catalog another letter was 
sent. The reason for this letter 
was that the company desired to 
make sure that the prospect had 
seen and studied the catalog and 
appreciated it. This letter merely 
asked if the prospect had received 
the catalog and offered, if the cata- 
log had miscarried, to send an- 
other. It then asked the prospect 
to study the catalog if it had been 
received 

Fifteen days later still another 
letter was sent to those who had 
not yet acknowledged the catalog. 
This letter follows: 


We trust that sufficient time has 


elapsed since the receipt of our new 
ees to enable you to peruse it care. 


u 

Naturally we are proud of it, because 
it represents much painstaking effort 
on the part of everyone who contributed, 
but if it fails to fill the needs of those 
who receive it, then it has not come up 
to our expectations. 

It is with the thought of getting your 
personal viewpoint that this letter is 
being written, so if you have construc- 
tive suggestions to offer, we would 
greatly appreciate them. 

As “Locker Specialists’ we feel that 
we should be in position to render a 
complete service to the users of our 
product, and solicit your co-operation in 
making this a possibility. 


Now to get back to those pros- 
pects who did not send in the post- 
card attached to the first letter. In 
thirty days these prospects were 
sent another letter to which was 
attached a sample of the attractive 
color pages contained in the cata- 
log and also a return postcard. 
This letter said: 


The wonderful response to our recent 
letter announcing the new collection of 
valuable locker information we were pre- 
paring, has caused us to write and ascer- 
tain if our previous communication to 
you went astray. 

We understand that you were inter- 
ested in the subject of lockers and felt 
sure you would wish to: receive the 
numerous valuable aids to users of 
lockers; such as—special detail draw- 
ings, articles covering uses of lockers 

schools, gymnasiums and clubs— 
* specifications—color suggestions, 


The enclosed folder No. 5017 will give 
you but a faint idea of the thorough 
manner in which we have covered the 
subject in this collection. 

Just fill out the return postcard giving 
us the name of the proper individual in 
your organization who is to receive our 
new Catalog and it will be forwarded 
by return mail. 
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Those who did not reply to this 
letter received at the end of thirty 
days another letter, with sample 
pages and postcard attached. This 
is the letter: 

Either our. previous letters have been 
mislaid; failed to reagh you; or failed 
to arouse sufficient interest to prompt 
your filling out our return postcard re- 
questing a copy of the new Durabilt 
Catalog. 

If the failure is on our part it is 
ceitainly a keen disappointment to us, 
because we cannot conceive of any one 
interested in the subject of lockers who 
can afford to be without this valuable 
information in his files. 

We have spent a large amount of 
money in the preparation of this Cata- 
log, therefore, we desire to get it into 
the hands of those who can use it to 
advantage, and since we understand you 
are interested in lockers we would be 
pleased to send you a copy. 

Look over the enclosures which have 
heen picked at random and see if you 
too would not be able to use this in- 
formation to advantage. 

It’s yours for+the asking—tell us who 
to send it to. 

The company prepared the cata- 
log in loose-leat form because it 
planned to send out inserts from 
time to time. When the first in- 
sert was ready it was sent out 
with another letter, explaining the 
loose-leaf idea, telling the prospect 
to keep his binder up to date, ex- 
plaining where the insert was to 
he placed, announcing that other 
inserts would follow and asking 
for suggestions. 

This is a point sometimes over- 
looked by the manufacturer send- 
ing out inserts for loose-leaf cata- 
logs. These inserts should be 
accompanied bv a letter. A certain 
amount of trouble is caused the 
prospect if he inserts the new ma- 
terial sent him and sometimes he 
will throw it away if he is not 
sold on its usefulness. Also, the 
advertiser in sending out the insert 
has an opportunity to rekindle the 
prospect’s interest in the catalog. 

The company did not rely on 
letters alone to get distribution for 
the catalog. During the mailings 
the sales offices of the company 
were kept fully informed of the 
progress of the campaign by a 
series of bulletins. These bulfetins 
told about the letters, told about 
the catalog and asked the sales 
offices to help in getting distribu- 
tion by seeing that catalogs got 
into the hands of really interested 
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prospects. The sales offices were 
cautioned against waste in dis- 
tribution and were told not to give 
catalogs promiscuously where 
separate sheets would fill the bill. 
Of course, copies of the prospect 
letters were sent to the sales 
offices. 

Each sales office in addition was 
furnished with a list of the pros- 
pects in its territory who were be- 
ing circularized and more particu- 
larly a list of those prospects who 
had requested the catalog. This 
gave the sales offices a list of live 
prospects to be followed immedi- 
ately. The sales offices were asked 
to check all lists and to send in 
any names which were not in- 
cluded but should have been on 
the prospect list. They were 
offered catalogs for personal de- 
livery, provided they felt that such 
catalogs would really be helpful 
in selling Durabilt lockers. 

There you have an outline of 
one method of selling a catalog. 
To be sure, many prospects did 
not get a catalog but it is pretty 
obvious that those who did not 
ask for catalogs would have been 
very likely to destroy material sent 
them except on definite request. 
The company today is sure that 
the great majority of its catalogs 
are put where they will do the 
most good and that the names of 
those who requested catalogs rep- 
resent the best kind of a list of 
live prospects. 

Now to get back to the ques- 
tion, “How much is a prospect list 
worth?” Durabilt has furnished 
a pretty good answer. 


B. M. Angle Joins Export 
Advertising Agency 

Bruce M. Angle, who has been asso- 
ciated with the International Harvester 
Company, Chicago, IIl., has joined the 
executive staff of the Export Adver- 
tising Agency, New York, as territorial 
——t and sales promotion repre- 
sentative for the United States and all 
foreign countries. 


National Tea Sales Increase 
The National Tea Company reports 
sales for November, 1926, of $4,647,860 
compared with $4,233,184 for the corre- 
sponding month of 1925. Sales for the 
first eleven months of 1926 amounted 
to $48,457,822. This compares with 
falta for the similar period in 
1925. 
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The Cash Discount—Is It a 


Premium or a Penalty? 


The Cash Discount Is Not a Part of the Seller’s Profit Which Is Trans- 
ferred to the Buyer; It Is a Penalty for the Buyer 


By Albert F. Chapin 


Assistant Professor of Finance, New York University 


HE so-called cash discount 

has been a perennial subject 
for discussion, and the future 
seems to hold no abatement of the 
business man’s interest in it. The 
cash discount will be found to be 
held among business men as both 
a pest and a benefit; but those 
who regard it as a pest have 
never concertedly attacked it with 
a view to becoming its master. It 
needs to be seized by the scruff 
of the neck and throttled until it 
is brought under complete control. 
Before its complete control can 
be effected it must be better un- 
derstood by business. The object 
of this article is merely to present 
an unusual phase of the cash dis- 
count. 

It is a well-known fact that only 
when goods are well bought can 
they be well sold. Quite as much 
attention is due the cost of mer- 
chandise as to its selling price, for 
the difference between the two 
measures the profit; and a cent 
off the price when buying is just 
as effective and more to be de- 
sired than a cent added to the 
price when selling. Resorting to 
unusual methods to force the price 
below the market when buying is 
not a practice always to be com- 
mended, and the attempt to sell 
above the market may be abor- 
tive; but that the buyer in far too 
large a number of cases does not 
take advantage of the seller’s best 
price, the books of the manufac- 
turer and wholesaler will amply 
testify. 

The buyer, in the majority of 
cases, has two or more options as 
to price and time of payment. The 
real price of the merchandise may 
be obscured by the manner of 
quoting. The buyer is accustomed 
to think of merchandise as at a 
certain price, to be paid not at 


once but at a definite time in the 
future. If the buyer is financially 
in a position to exercise the option 
of earlier payment at the lesser 
price, he is accustomed to regard 
the sum saved as a financing profit, 
while if he neglects or is unable 
to exercise the earlier option, his 
thought is that he is obliged to 
forego this additional profit. The 
important point in his mind is that 
the sum represented by the cash 
discount is a premium which, when 
obtained, becomes additional profit, 
that it is a part of the seller's 
profit which is transferred to him, 
the buyer. Although this is the 
common viewpoint, nevertheless 
it is a deluded one. 

To take a specific illustration, 
certain merchandise is quoted to 
the buyer at $1,000, terms 2/10 
net 30, which means, when re- 
duced to the two options contained 
in the terms, that the merchandise 
is priced: 

$980—cash within 10 days. 

$1,000—cash in 30 days. 


Here is a camouflage of price 
effected by the terms quoted. The 
common view is that, in the illus- 
tration used, the price of the mer- 
chandise is $1,000 and the differ- 
ence between the two prices, or 
$20, is the amount the seller is 
willing to sacrifice in order to get 
immediate use of his money. This 
is but another way of saying that 
the difference in the two quota- 
tions is the price put upon time 
by the seller and which he calls 
cash discount. 

Obviously, both prices do not 
cover solely the merchandise, and 
just as obviously the difference be- 
tween them does not represent 
solely the value of the time in- 
volved. The true price seems to 
be the cash price, and this assump- 
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tion is substantiated by an analysis 
of the difference of $20 between 
the two quotations. The buyer, 
having accepted the quotation and 
having arrived at the tenth day 
after the purchase is confronted 
with two alternatives: To pay the 
price of the merchdndise, $980, or 
to use the $980 in his own business 
for an additional twenty days at 
a cost of $20, or at the rate of 
37% per cent. : 

Granted the worth of money is 
6 per cent per annum, the buyer, 
it would seem, is penalized 31% 
per cent for the privilege of be- 
ing financed by his vendor. As-a 
matter of fact, the vendor makes 
no such inordinate profit. He 
would prefer to forego the last 
$20, if by so doing his customer 
would be persuaded to buy for 
cash, 

The so-called cash discount 
marks the division of buyers into 
two distinct classes, the credit of 
the one being superior, and that 
of the other being inferior. It is 
the buyer who aligns himself with 
the inferior credit class who fails 
to buy at the lowest price. He 
pays a high price for the use of 
money in the case cited—at the 
rate of $1 per day, $365 per year, 
for the use of $980—unless he 
lessens the cost by arbitrarily tak- 
ing additional time over the thirty 
days from the vendor. The knowl- 
edge that this will be‘ attempted 
by many among this inferior credit 
class and that it must be com- 
hated, is a factor in fixing the 
seemingly exorbitant financing 
charge. In other words, this class 
of buyers must pay the cost of 
collecting from itself. The buyer 
must also aid in subsidizing the 
seller to compensate him for losses 
occasioned through misjudging 
credit resulting in bad debts. He 
pays the cost of financing based, 
not upon the worth of money plus 
his individual credit risk, but upon 
the risk of the entire class in 
which he has aligned himself. He 
pays the worth of the money (6 
per cent per annum), his share 
of the cost of collection, and his 
share of the losses by bad debts 
of all in his class. 

How, after all, is the case cited 
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unlike the options disclosed by 
our more or less newly found 
friend, the time payment plan? 
The difference in the quotation 
of the automobile, which is used 
for illustration, and merchandise 
generally, is merely that of form. 
In each case there is a cash price 
(the true price) and a financing 
cost, which in theory will vary 
according to the hazard existing 
in the class to whom sold. 

Let the buyer not deceive him- 
self that he is getting a premium 
or a part of the seller’s profit 
when he buys for cash. On the 
contrary, when he fails to buy for 
cash he is requiring his vendor to 
finance him, and, because he has 
placed himself in a credit class 
whose risk is inferior, the cost of 
financing is high. He virtually 
suffers a penalty imposed because 
of the inferior credit of the class 
to which he belongs. Nor is it 
fair of him to attempt to evade 
this penalty by the deduction of 
this charge after he has had the 
benefit of the financing. It is a 
cost to the seller for which he has 
a right to remuneration, and he 
can in justice to himself, do no 
less than insist upon that re- 
muneration. 


November Automobile Produc- 
tion Report 


production of 
cars and trucks in the United States, 
according to the Department of Com- 
merce, was 255,813 vehicles, of which 
219,479. were passenger cars and 36,334 


November Passenger 


trucks. This compares with 332,437 
vehicles in October, of which 289,547 
were passenger cars and 42,890 were 
trucks, and 366,505 in November 1925, 
of which 328,694 were passenger cars 
and 37,811 were trucks. 

For the first eleven months of 1926, 
production of passenger cars and trucks 
in the United States established a new 
record with 4,092,854 vehicles. These 
represented 3,627,589 passenger cars and 
465,265 trucks. This record compares 
with an output in the eleven months of 
1925 of 3,862,486 vehicles. 


New Periodical for Textile 
Field 


The first issue of New Testiles, a 
semi-monthly magazine devoted to the 
textile industry, was recently published 
by New Textiles, Inc., New York. 
Martin P. Schultz is advertising mana- 
ger. 
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FAMILIES 
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Outdoors 


NEW department devoted to outdoor sports is» 

a feature of every issue of Physical Culture. 
department is under the editorial direction of Eis 
Forrest Wolfe, former editor of SPORTLIFE. 


A recent readers’ questionnaire revealed that Physi 
Culture readers, as might have been expected, are 
sport lovers, indulging in an average of six outd 
sports per reader. 


These 325,000 families camp, swim, skate, hunt, 
and live outdoors to a greater extent probably than 
readers of any other magazine. 


Here is an intensive market for outdoor apparel, 
door equipment and sporting goods of every kind. 


No sporting goods manufacturer can afford to neg 
this market. 


PHYSICA 
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Oh, Yes—the Sales Convention 


A Cynic Caustically Criticizes Conventions 


By Leonard Brewster 


To all salesmen: 

The Annual Sales Convention of the 
company will be held on January 20, 21 
and 22, 1927, at the main office of the 
company. 

You are hereby authorized to be pres- 
ent at all meetings during this conven- 
tion, 

It will be necessary for you to arrive 
on Sunday night. The first session be- 
gins promptly at 8:30. All men must 
be present. Our president will open the 
convention. 

Rooms have been reserved at the Hotel 
Aras where headquarters will be main- 
tained for food and shelter. 

Each man is requested to maintain a 
carefully detailed account of his expenses 
for the convention and to present it to 
me at the end of the last day. 

It is hoped that this year’s convention 
will prove of tremendous benefit and 
assistance to you all in meeting the 
problems of the coming year.. 

Please bring your advertising port- 
folio with you. As soon as you arrive 
you are to hand this to our Advertising 
Manager—Mr. McAllister. 


(signed) T. J. K. Atasasu, 
Sales Manager. 


HERE you are! That's one of 
them. 

The mail these days is not so 
much over-crowded with platitud- 
inous New Year’s cards and end of 
the month bills. Nay—rather is it 
overloaded with thousands and 
thousands of such letters as you 
have just read. 

Salesmen for candy and shoes, 
for textiles and boring machines, 
for tractors and tooth-paste, for 
automobiles and things that would 
like to be called automobiles—sales- 
men wherever they are and how- 
ever good they may be—they’re all 
receiving letters that might be 
thrown in a hopper, turned over, 
ground out, molded and analyzed 
and found to be the exact duplicate 
of the letter you have just read. 

Oh, yes—the sales convention! 
This is the time of year for the 
annual gathering of the selling 
force. It was so decreed long ago 
and so it shall be. 

It’s the one time when Joe Ginns, 
who covers the three trading 
centers in Nevada, gets a chance to 
see Jim Henkins, who covers forty- 
eight trading centers in Pennsyl- 
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vania, and, perchance, an oppor. 
tunity to win back from Jim the 
$7.47 he took away from him last 
year at the national sales conven- 
tion game of “Give me_ two 
(pause) I'll raise you a dime.” 

Wait a minute, please.- Under. 
stand me correctly. I’m not in- 
ferring that all sales conventions 
are platitudinous and I’m not fora 
minute inferring that all of them 
follow the schedule of the 20th 
Century Limited which is precisely 
the same day after day—“Daily 
and Sunday, for detailed equipment 
of all trains see page forty-seven.” 

But you know, gentle reader— 
and so do I, that too many sales 
conventions are not worth the time 
and money that are invested in them. 

If the average president of a cor- 
poration and his plant manager 
were considering a new building or 
an addition to an old one they 
consider it in terms of increased 
production or improved product, 
which would lead further to in- 
creased profit. 

All right then—why not consider 
the investment in time or men, 
traveling expenses and entertain- 
ment for sales conventions -on the 
same basis? How much profit does 
the average convention bring to the 
average company? How much last- 
ing good does the average sales 
convention bring to a salesman? 

If you ask the average salesman 
what he thinks about the Annual 
Sales Convention he’ll tell you that 
he would much rather have the 
money spent to bring him to it to 
put in his own pocket to buy the 
little lady that new seal dyed 
rabbit coat. You're right—that’s 
what he says about the money the 
company spends for advertising. 
“Those fools at headquarters 
would do me a lot more good if 
they’d give me the money they 
spend on advertising and cut it all 
out. I could get a lot more busi- 
ness if I had a little more money 
on the entertainment allowance.” 
Some salesmen, some, I Say, are 
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The COMMERCIAL APPEAL is known 
and recognized as the dominant newspaper 
of its field with the largest circulation 
and greatest local and national advertising 
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The COMMERCIAL APPEAL and the 
EVENING APPEAL are the only Memphis 
newspapers which enjoy Associated Press 
Service. 
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The EVENING APPEAL, the new and suc- 
cessful evening newspaper of Memphis, with 
the COMMERCIAL APPEAL, gives an all-day 
service to the reader, and to advertisers the best 
coverage of the rich and responsive Memphis 
territory ever afforded and at a very reasonable 
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short-sighted in certain things but 
they’re not, after all, a dumb lot. 
I have the same admiration and 
respect for a salesman that I have 
for any man who has ever spent 
four years at the United States 
Naval Academy. I have a good 
basis for that admiration because 
I spent six weeks at the Naval 
Academy during the war and IJ 
know something of the grind and 
sweat and toil to which those men 
are subjected for four years. 
Salesmen are often called 
Knights of the Double Rail. The 
title has been applied in too light 
a vein. An intelligent, hard work- 
ing salesman should be proud to be 
a Knight of the Double Rail. 


Some salesmen deserve knighthood 
and that’s no sop to any salesman 
reading this collection of words. 


DID YOU EVER TRY IT? 


You advertising men who are 
reading this—did you ever even 
taste the job of a salesman? Did 
you ever pack a grip, weighing ten 
pounds when you started the day, 
but somehow very mysteriously 
gaining in weight as the day went 
on, although you knew blamed well 
you didn’t add anything to it? Have 
you ever toted an advertising port- 
folio around, making twenty-one 
calls in one day, telling the same 
story call after call and trying 
to make it take life and form and 
mean something; fighting with all 
your intelligence and brains to 
keep the story from sinking into 
the doldrums? Have you ever 
called on twenty-one different types 
of dispositions and tempers in one 
day, and, in the space of five 
seconds, which is all you are given 
when you meet a man and begin 
to talk to him, adapt yourself to 
the conditions of the moment? 
Have you ever, I repeat, done any 
of these things? 

No, of course, you haven’t. And 
that’s why you have never been 
knighted by the Invisible Power 
that gives us all a perfect right to 
realize our capabilities just so long 
as we’re honest with ourselves and 
take our shortcomings into con- 
sideration. 

At the expense of using the same 
words over again, I say: “They’re 
not all a dumb lot.” 
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There are more intelligent, hard- 
working, reward-seeking decent 
salesmen in the world today than 
there ever were. Modern business 
calls for them, and modern sales 
management helps to train them. 

Then why, oh, why, do we still 
hold on to the antiquated sales con- 
vention ? 

There are two sides to every 
question, is the obvious way to start 
—and the best way, in this case. 

We can very easily and quickly 
clear up the other side of the ques- 
tion. I refer, now, to the sales 
conventions that do produce some 
good. 

Business is not entirely a cold- 
blooded proposition. It is good, 
once a year, to get the sales force 
together—show them the new 
model before the trade sees it; dis- 
cuss new styles with them; give 
them the reasons why your prices 
are as they are; let them see the 
new machine with which you have 
been experimenting and which will 
cut production costs 83% per cent. 
It is a good thing to get the sales 
force together and let them breathe 
the environment of the home office. 
It is a good thing to get them to- 
gether and allow them to hear the 
advertising manager tell his story 
of the 1927 advertising campaign. 

All these things are worth while 
and profitable—but only in so far 
as they are carried out with in- 
telligence and seriousness. 

Some sales conventions are 
carried out on that basis. Un- 
fortunately, the list of this class is 
brief. The largest majority of 
them are not. No, sir, they don't 
come within a thousand miles of 
being worth while and profitable. 

The average convention starts 
with an address by the president. 
He is the one man in the organiza- 
tion who should not make the 
initial speech before a gathering of 
salesmen. He is president solely 
because of his uncanny ability in 
handling the intricate finances of 
the company; or because his father 
founded the company; or because 
he bought the controlling interest 
in the company. He is usually a 
very poor speaker. Congress 
hasn’t yet, thank goodness, passed 
an amendment to the Constitution 
making it necessary for every cor- 
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poration president to be a graduate 
of the Oskaloosa School of Ora- 
tory. But—just because this par- 
ticular man happens to sign his 
name over the typewritten word 
“President he must gpen the con- 
yention. 

When he sits down, the collec- 
tion of sales producers applauds be- 
cause they know they’ve got to 
do it or else they would embarrass 
the “old man.” Inwardly, they are 
applauding because they are glad 
that’s over. 

Now the convention is under 
way, under the most awful aus- 
pices anyone can imagine. i 

Second place on the program is 
occupied by the new sales manager 
—Mr. T. J. K. Alabash. He joined 
the company in July and prior to 
this morning had met only three 
of the men. He met those men 
because he called them in to dis- 
cuss the reasons for their not pro- 
ducing more business. He went 


to the president with their names 
on a slip of paper and recommen- 
dations on the tip of his tongue 
for firing them. But the president 


informed him that each one of 
these men had been with the com- 
pany for more than twenty-two 
years and they were not to be 
fired 

Friend Alabash starts off with 
the proverbial tactful speech. He 
at least wants to win the confidence 
of the men since this is their first 
sight of him. Tactfulness soon 
gives way to common sense and 
we have a pretty little between- 
the - halves - fight - talk concerning 
what has not been done in 1926 
but what must be done in 1927 
“if we are all to hold our jobs.” 
(The gibbering idiot knows that 
he has a three-year contract in his 
safe deposit box.) Oh!  Insin- 
cerity why dost thou try to sell? 

Sales Manager Alabash uses up 
one hour and ten minutes and then 
suggests that a recess of ten 
minutes would be in order. 

How the boys grab the Camels 
and the Chesterfields! They collect 
in groups of three and four and 
give no thought to anything that 
has been said. They talk of old 
times and how bad business is. 
They find fault with everything, 
from the new-style order books to 
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the slow manner in which requests 
for advertising material are 
handled. 

The meeting is again called to 
order by Mr. Alabash by sharp 
knocks on the water pitcher which 
always adorns the speaker’s table. 
Another hour of Alabash and then: 
“We will now adjourn to the Aras 
for luncheon. At 1:30 we will all 
gather in the sample room. There 
we will be split into groups of five 
each. Men from the factory will 
take you through the plant. This 
trip will take most of the after- 
noon and we will have no further 
sessions until tomorrow morning at 
8:30. I want you all here promptly 
because we have a very busy day 
ahead of us.” 

Off go the men to luncheon at 
the Aras—again talking of old 
times and everything else except 
the meeting of the morning. 

Off goes Alabash to his private 
office, to commune with himself and 
give thanks that that part of the 
session is over. But—never a 
thought does he give to the fact 
that not a single man follows him 
to his office to discuss some detail 
of his territory. He and the rest 
of the home office force are blind 
to the fact that the hearts and 
souls of salesmen are not in the 
“Pep Gatherings.” 

The afternoon need not be men- 
tioned. Except for the four men 
who joined the selling force within 
the last year, the factory trip has 
no interest whatsoever. 

The first night—oh, boy! And 
this isn’t even on the program. 
A friendly little gathering in room 
216 broke up at 3:15 a. m. be- 
cause—well, because someone sug- 
gested that rings under eyes might 
be one thing, but dark circles could 
not be too dark. And from room 
216 the word went to the other 
little gatherings, bridge or poker. 
At 4 o'clock the Hotel Aras was 
as quiet as a railroad siding 
ninety miles out in the country. 

“Tuesday, January 21, 8:30 
a. m. Advertising Department— 
Speaker Mr. McAllister, Advertis- 
ing Manager”—so read the pretty 
program. 

But—Mr. McAllister had an eye 
both on doing the job well and 
doing as little of it himself as pos- 
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On and after January Ist, 1927, 
we will not accept subscriptions 
to Pictorial Review which may 
be sold: in clubs; that is, in 
combination with other maga- 
zines, even though the full sub. 
scription price has been charged. 


Although in the past it has been pos 
sible for subscription agents to sell 
Pictorial Review in combination with 
other magazines, but only at its full 
yearly subscription price, this privilege 
was discontinued January Ist, 1927. 


All other women’s magazines sell in 
clubs, either with other publications, 
or with magazines which they, them- 
selves, publish. 


For the past four years, Pictorial 
Review has had a net paid circulation 





irculation 


in excess of 2,000,000 copies each and 
every month. 


For the year 1926, Pictorial 
Review’s circulation will show, 
for the second consecutive year, 
a monthly average well over 
2,300,000 net paid. 


Pictorial Review continues to sell at 
15 cents per copy, being now the 
only 15 cent magazine in the woman’s 
field. We do not offer premiums, 
allow no clubbing, give no excessive 
commissions to canvassers, but offer 
Pictorial Review solely upon its indi- 
vidual merits. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


bc htrcr 


Advertising Director. 
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sible. He had secured the valued 
services of the head of the adver- 
tising agency who had a good name 
but who knew nothing of the de- 
tails of the account. Unfortunately, 
the agency executive who handled 
the account, also present, had that 
implicit confidence in his boss 
which prompted him to refrain 
from prompting his boss before- 
hand. He never, for one minute 
thought that the boss would be- 
come entangled in details that would 
make it evident that the boss didn’t 
know the company’s business. 

The advertising session started 
with a rip- roaring sample of ora- 
tory that wasn’t worth the powder 
to blow it to the home of his 
Satanic Majesty. 

The advertising manager tried 
to recover as best he could but 
the damage had been done and— 

Why—why go on? You know 
the story. You know why sales 
conventions as a general rule do 
not accomplish much. You know 
why the men forget them the first 
week they are out on the road. 

Annual sales conventions can be 
made worth while. Some manufac- 
turers realized this some time ago 
and took steps to make them worth 
while. They studied the problems 
to be met, they worked out ways 
and means to meet them. They 
prepared for the sessions with a 
thoroughness that reflected serious 
business. Some of them even went 
so far as to rehearse them. These 
men knew what they had to ac- 
complish and they are the ones 
who have proved that sales con- 
ventions can be valuable. And 
they are the ones who should never 
have read this article. 

Study and analyze, plan and map 
out your next sales convention on 
the same basis and with the same 
thoroughness that you would the 
question of building a new plant. 
If you do that you will have no 
regrets. You can’t lose and your 
salesmen, the men on whom you 
rely for business, will go away 
from the session—not pepped up 
for a moment or a week—but last- 
ingly, solidly, thoroughly and 
respectfully enthused over the prod- 
uct, the sales manager, the adver- 
tising and the house for which they 
sell. 


‘Savings Bank 
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Willis Brindley Advanced by 
Seattle Bank 


Willis Brindley, formerly manager in 
charge of sales and advertising of the 
Hewitt-Lea-Funck Company, Sumner, 

ash., H-L-F Silos, has been made 
vice-president of the Washington Mutual 
of Seattle, with which 
he became associated a year and a 
half ago. 


C. T. Martin with 
C. F. Bryan’s, Inc. 


C. T. Martin, formerly Cleveland 
sales manager of the General (ut- 
door Advertising Company, has become 
manager of C. F. Bryan’s, Inc., Cleve. 
land, outdoor advertising. e was at 
one time foreman in charge of the 
Boston office of the Thos. Cusack Com. 
pany. 


Eastman Appoints H. H. Imray 
Advertising Manager 


Howard H. Imray has been appointed 
eens manager of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. 
This appointment is effective January 
17. He has been for several years 
with the United States Advertising 

Corporation, of Toledo, Ohio. 


C. H. Bishop Joins Behel 
and Harvey 


Charles H. Bishop, formerly associ- 
ate editor of Domestic Engineering, 
Chicago, and recently Western repre 
sentative of Sheet Metal Worker, has 
joined the staff of Behel and Harvey, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency. 


Walter B. Snow and Staff 
Elect Harold Bugbee 


Harold Bugbee has been elected di- 
rector and vice-president of Walter B. 
Snow and Staff, Inc., Boston advertis- 
ing agency. He has been a member 
of the staff of that agency for the last 
six years. 


Albany “Times-Union” 
Appoints Con Hecker 


Con Hecker has been appointed ad 
vertising director of the Albany, N. Y., 
Times-Union. He was formerly adver 
tising director of the ver, Colo., 
Rocky Mountain News and Times. 


W. D. Nesbit to Lecture 


Wilbur D. Nesbit will lecture bi 
monthly on literature at the Culver 
Preparatory School, Culver, Ind. = 
Nesbit is_vice- president of the Wm. 
Rankin Company. 


The Credit 
Camden, N. J., has appointed Spector 
& Goldensky, Philadelphia advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 


American Corporation, 
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Do Jobbers Want Exclusive 
‘Territories P 


A Number of Wholesalers in Different Lines Were Asked This Question 
and Their Answers Are Surprising 


By James True 


OME extravagant statements 

have been made, during the last 
year or two, regarding the un- 
usual success of jobbing houses 
with certain lines under exclusive 
territorial agreements with manu- 
facturers. In one instance, a job- 
ber claims to have greatly and im- 
mediately increased sales in his 
territory for a widely advertised 
and internationally known line of 
specialties. And enough similar 
claims have reached the trade, not 
only to encourage a number of 
wholesalers to make demands for 
territorial franchises, but also to 
alarm certain manufacturers. 

At least one manufacturer of a 
nationally advertised specialty in 
the dry goods line has been in- 
duced radically to change his sell- 
ing policy. In —2 sections of 
the country, B. V. D. underwear 
is now being sold through one job- 
ber in a territory, and similar ex- 
periments are being conducted 
with other specialties of the kind. 
In the drug and grocery jobbing 
fields, the exclusive territorial 
proposition is by no means new, 
and a recent inquiry conducted in 
two important jobbing centers 
plainly shows that representative 
jobbers in four important lines do 
not consider the franchise to be 
an important factor in their rela- 
tions with manufacturers. 

Furthermore, the inquiry strongly 
indicated that an exclusive propo- 
sition, under certain circumstances, 
may arouse suspicion and prove to 
be a hindrance rather than an 
aid in securing jobber distribution. 
Then, certain difficulties in fairly 
apportioning territories were em- 
phasized as serious objections, and 
other facts disclosed that the ex- 
clusive selling policy is one that 
the advertising manufacturer should 
adopt only after cautious con- 
sideration. 

In some 


instances, manufac- 
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turers attempt to substitute an 
exclusive proposition for some 
important factor in their merchan- 
dising, That this is a serious mis- 
take was explained by C. M. 
Knox, president of the Owens & 
Mjnor Drug Company, of Rich- 
mond. He said that he had just 
turned down a proposition that 
was typical of many others of the 
kind, and continued: 

“This was put up to us as a 
special franchise worth at least 
$50,000. Shorn of all embellish- 
ments, it was a proposition re- 
quiring us to buy rather a large 
stock of new and _ unadvertised 
perfumery specialties. And not 
only were we to be given the ex- 
clusive selling privilege in our ter- 
ritory, but the manufacturer kindly 
offered to allow us an extra 5 per 
cent to repay us for creating a 
demand for the product. 

“In turning down this proposi- 
tion, I told the salesman that if 
it were possible for my house to 
perform the miracle of creating 
a demand for his goods, we would 
be entitled to a fair share of a 
liberal advertising appropriation— 
say $25, a year. Then, in dis- 
cussing costs of selling, he readily 
admitted that it would cost his 
house 25 to 30 per cent to place 
the line with retailers. Strarigely, 
however, he expected us to sell 
the same goods to the same trade 
for 15 or 20 per cent and make 
money, and every few days some 
manufacturer who suffers from 
the same fallacy makes us a 
similar proposition. 

“Presumably, these manufac- 
turers have decided not to adver- 
tise. It is then necessary for them 
to concoct some scheme to over- 
come the jobber’s preference for 
advertised lines, and they offer an 
extra discount with an exclusive 
franchise, and I suppose some job- 
bers accept the proposition, else it 
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THERE WERE ONLY 300 
AT THERMOPY LAE 
HIS is the age of mass-production. 


We think in big sums. We talk of 


six million people as a market. 


In this day and age it is an easy thing 
to forget the human being—the unit in 
all our plans. And it is easier still to for- 
get another. thing—the kind of human 
being with whom we have to deal. 


The strength ofa news- 

paper, for instance, lies 

in the people who read 

it. In one case, that 
strength may be the 

i {\. number of people who 
- read it. The strength 
of the Eveninc Post is 

the kind of people 


who read it. 
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The peoplewho read 
the Eveninc Post 
are the kind who ap- 
preciate a complete 
and sanely edited di- 
gestoftheday’snews. 
They, respect truth- 
fulness; they dislike 
sensationalism. They 


issues of the hour. 


Appealing to so selective an audience, 
the Eveninc Post will never have the 
largest circulation in New York. But 
it will always have the largest circu- 
lation among those people whose in- 
fluence, economic, social and _ intel- 
lectual, plays a decisive part in the life 
of this metropolis. 


Co Mate 


PUBLISHER 
i Y. EVENING POST 
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“New York City Milk Shed” 


HE average member of the Dairymen’s League 

has an investment of some $200 in this great co- 

operative organization. He subscribes to the Dairy- 
men’s League News, paying for it the full subscription 
price. He is nearly always a member of the County 
Farm Bureau, the Grange and other organizations for 
community welfare. 

This community of interest gives to the circulation of 
the Dairymen’s League News a uniformity never found 
in papers of a more general nature. This uniformity in 
buying habits makes the News supreme in its field. It 
is the one medium through which to reach the progres- 
sive dairymen of “The New York ‘City Milk Shed.” 


Write for Sample Copy and Rate Card 


Dairy farms of 
this area supply 
| New York City 
with fluid milk 


New York City Wore one ’ 10 S. ta Se Salle St 
Milk Shed” bg ty 8 est” ‘ pices’ et State °365? 
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would not linger on so persistently. 

“But in my opinion, the result 
of long experience in this business, 
there is no substitute for the 
manufacturer’s advertising. From 
the very nature of his business, 
the jobber cannot specialize and 
be a successful jobber. His sales- 
men must sell volume; they are 
trained to sell volume, and their 
regular order of work should not 
be interrupted with attempts to 
specialize. 

“For this reason, mainly, we 
can't afford to accept such propo- 
sitions. Neither the jobber nor 
the retailer can afford to intro- 
duce new and unknown merchan- 
dise. To be profitable to both, the 
demand for the merchandise must 
come from the public, and the 
manufacturer who is attempting to 
substitute for advertising a scheme 
of offering extra discounts and ex- 
clusive franchises has selected just 
about an impassable merchandising 
road. 

“While we have had some ex- 
perience with exclusive lines, I 
cannot say that it has been satis- 
factory either to us or the manu- 
facturers. The proposition usually 
requires a service which we can- 
not give with profit to ourselves. 
I am convinced that the best pos- 
sible policy for the manufacturer 
who distributes through jobbers is 
to create consumer demand by ad- 
vertising, then confine his whole- 
sale distribution to legitimate job- 
bers who are good business men.” 

The great difficulty of arranging 
exclusive territories fairly was also 
mentioned by Mr. Knox, and it 
was given as the chief objection 
to franchise propositions by Wal- 
ter Pinder, general sales manager 
of the Virginia-Carolina Hard- 
ware Company, of Richmond. 

“To be frank,” Mr. Pinder said, 
“it is seldom that we can offer a 
manufacturer a volume sufficiently 
large to make it profitable for him 
to confine his line to us. Our 
men cannot afford to spend their 
time in specialty selling, for while 
they are selling a small bill of a 
specialty they could be selling a 
large order for general hardware 
items, and their time with every 
buyer is limited. 
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“While we enjoy exclusive ar- 
rangements on a few lines, and 
give them a certain amount of 
preference in our selling, we can- 
not say that the exclusive propo- 
sition is particularly attractive to 
us. Most - manufacturers who 
make such a proposition expect 
to arrange territories according to 
State lines; but they cannot secure 
adequate distribution in that way. 
For instance, we do not cover the 
entire State of Virginia because 
of freight rates and other con- 
siderations, and I do not believe 
it is possible to arrange territories 
so as to eliminate competition 
among jobbers. 


ANOTHER OBJECTION 


“Another objection which is de- 
cidedly against the interests of 
manufacturers of many lines arises 
from the fact that we call only 
on the retail hardware trade. 
Hence, with a line like flashlights, 
for example, we could secure the 
business of only one class, while 
several classes of stores handle the 
goods, and the same could be said 
of a large range of lines.” 

In the dry goods jobbing busi- 
ness, the selling franchise appears 
to be a comparatively new thing. 
Several large manufacturers are 
experimenting with the proposi- 
tion; but C. C. Reed, general sales 
manager ,of Williams & Reed, 
also of Richmond, expressed the 
opinion that success is doubtful. 

“We have considered several 
franchise propositions,” Mr. Reed 
said, “and we, have accepted one 
made some months ago by a manu- 
facturer of an important specialty 
which we have handled for several 
years. But we have not considered 
a proposition that was entirely 
satisfactory, and I do not believe 
that it is possible for a manufac- 
turer to devise an exclusive fran- 
chise plan that will be to his own 
and the jobber’s advantage. 

“The division of territory is an 
exceedingly perplexing problem. 
We have active competitors in 
New York, Baltimore, St. Louis, 
and a dozen other cities, and there 
is sure to be strong competition 
unless the jobbers are prohibited 
from selling in certain parts of 


. 
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their territories. And that con- 
stitutes the main fault we have to 
find with the exclusive proposition 
we accepted. 

“As it happens, the manufac- 
turer thought it best to give a 
part of our natural territory to 
another jobber. We do not ob- 
ject to this on a basis of fair- 
ness; it is probably the best allot- 
ment that the manufacturer could 
make; but it has its drawbacks to 
us. It requires us to carry a large 
stock of a competitive line for 
special sale in the other jobber’s 
territory. This not only increases 
our stock and investment, but it 
is rather embarrassing to our sell- 
ing policy. For while one group 
of our salesmen is pushing the 
specialty, another group must 
vigorously compete with the same 
specialty. 

“The proposition I am speaking 
of is exceptional in several ways. 
The specialty is well. distributed 
and well known, and we are glad 
to co-operate with the manufac- 
turer, despite the objection I have 
mentioned. But with the majority 
of the propositions the deciding 
factor is the weakness of unadver- 
tised merchandise. And we don’t 
accept them because we can’t al- 
low our salesmen to push any 
manufacturer’s brand at the ex- 
pense of our general line.” 

In the grocery field, evidently, 
exclusive franchise propositions 
are much more frequent, and the 
indications are that they may do 
more harm than good. Usually, 
they are the sign of a weak line 
or a questionable purpose, in the 
opinion of C. D. Coleman, general 
sales manager of the ‘ 
Harris Grocery Company, in the 
same city. He explained that 
while his company controlled the 
sale of several important products, 
he was inclined to view the ex- 
clusive proposition with prejudice 
and suspicion. 

“From long and unprofitable ex- 
perience,” he continued, “we have 
learned to run like a scared rab- 
bit, nine times out of ten, when 
an exclusive proposition is men- 
tioned by a salesman. With four 
important lines and several others 
of less importance, we have seen 
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the results of fifteen years or more 
of energetic selling go glimmer- 
ing. All the manufacturers had to 
do was to write letters of three 
or four lines, and our exclusive 
franchises were no more. 

“This repeated and discouraging 
experience was one of the things 
that induced us to adopt our own 
brands. Now we put all of our 
personality, energy and selling 
ability back of our own goods, and 
the prestige we are building up 
no manufacturer can take away 
from us. 

“This does not mean that we 
will not accept an exclusive fran- 
chise when our protection is as- 
sured. We are selling Occident 
Flour exclusively in our territory, 
and we also control the distribu- 
tion of Budweiser and Bevo. On 
these products we are selling a 
greater volume than any other 
wholesaler or group of whole- 
salers could sell in our territory. 
The manufacturers know it. 
Hence, we have nothing to fear 
except the establishment of depots 
by the manufacturers, and I am 
sure that if that proposition were 
analyzed it would be found that 
we are distributing the products 
at a much lower cost than the 
manufacturers could do the work. 

“Please notice that these goods 
are well-known. Hence the fran- 
chise, with protection assured, is 
valuable to us. But in the majority 
of instances an exclusive franchise 
has no value to the jobber, for the 
manufacturers who offer it use 
it merely as a fictitious benefit. All 
of the value is the result of the 
jobber’s hard work over a period 
of years, and the manufacturer, 
not the jobber, controls the owner- 
ship of that value.” 

That the only advantage of the 
exclusive franchise is the assur- 
ance of a fair profit, was men- 
tioned by another wholesale 
grocer, Walter Reiter, of Andrew 
Reiter & Company, Inc., of Balti- 
more. But Mr. Reiter was of the 
opinion that the average high- 
class manufacturer could find 
better ways of assuring his distri- 
butors of fair profits. 

“While we have several exclu- 
sive accounts,” he said, “that we 
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When Time Is Money 


BOAT that carries 

a man across the 
Atlantic in three weeks 
cannot be classed as a ¢ota/ 
failure as a means of trans- 
portation. 


lf, however, that man 
wants to get to Europe in 
a hurry, he can hardly 
justify the use of the slow 
boat on the ground that 
itis sure to land him there 


eventually, 


Almost any kind of selling 
effort—used long enough 
and persistently enough— 
will eventually land a 
manufacturer in the port 
of bigger business. But 
many types of selling effort 


are decidedly prodigal 


with time and money. 


And ¢ime—because it rep- 
resents money to most 
businesses—is an all- 
important factor in the 
average marketing plan. 
Therefore, why should a 
manufacturer ‘use market- 
ing methods that take 
many years to accomplish 
what different methods can 
accomplish in two or three 
years? 


Yet, when we examine the 
sales programs of many 
manufacturers, we find 
this vital element of sime 
has been overlooked or 
ignored entirely. 


Manufacturers interested in eliminating time-wasting 
marketing methods should read ‘‘The Third Ingredient 
in Selling’’—a book that frankly and fearlessly discusses 
this vital subject. A copy of this book will be sent, 
with our compliments, to executives who request it. . 


] AMEs F. Newcoms & Co. INc. 


Direct Advertising ¢ Merchandising Counsel 
330 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Easiest Way 


of buying newspaper 
space is to follow 
some rule of thumb. 


The best way is to 
select the best medium 
in each locality for the 
particular product for 
which space is being 
bought. 


Why permit the easi- 
est way to be followed 
when the best way will 
bring better returns? 


The York, Pa. 
Gazette and Daily 


courts intelligent space 
buying. 

Its natural territory 
is rich and prosper- 
ous 


York County, Pa. 


which it covers com- 
pletely and intensively. 


Investigate before 
you buy. 


Howland and Howland 


National Representatives 
NEW YORK 
393 Seventh Avenue 
CHICAGO 
360 North Michigan Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 
Ledger Building 
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wouldn’t lose for anything, and 
while we want more good accounts 
of the kind, there is always more 
or less conflict. Take our special 
brand of coffee, for instance. It 
is well known and we do an ex- 
cellent business on it. We control 
it here in Baltimore; but every 
once in a while a jobber in another 
city comes into our territory and 
uses it as a cut-price leader to get 
business. 

“There are a great many prob- 
lems today in the wholesale gro 
cery business. The exclusive fran- 
chise only partially solves one of 
them, when it is effective, which 
is seldom. And I feel certain that 
the other and more serious prob- 
lems should have the careful study 
of those manufacturers who want 
to aid in correcting the weak links 
in the chain of grocery distribu- 
tion.” 

A more unusual objection to the 
franchise proposition was offered 
by Myer Strauss, general sales 
manager of Strauss Brothers, job- 
bers of dry goods, also of Balti 
more. He said that his company 
had listened to more exclusive 
propositions this year than ever 
before, and that he thought that 
the policy on the part of manu- 
facturers was growing. 

“But it is not a good thing for 
either the manufacturer or the 
jobber,” he added. “It curtails 
the manufacturer’s distribution, 
and encourages competitive job- 
bers to adopt their own brands. 
When a jobber finds that he can- 
not buy a line or specialty which 
his customers want, he is likely to 
have it duplicated, and improved 
upon if possible, and then offer it 
under his own trade-mark. 

“Usually the manufacturers who 
offer exclusive franchises do not 
remember or never knew that the 
jobber’s function is the distribu- 
tion of goods in demand. Hence, 
for the manufacturer who creates 
a demand for his merchandise, it 
is advisable to sell those jobbers 
who will conduct the distribution 
of his goods in an orderly, fair 
and profitable manner.’ 


Pete Seixas has joined the Eastern 
staff of the Astomotive Daily News, 
with headquarters at New York. 
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Much as we value the good opinion of the 
world at large, we prize most our reputation 
at home. In that friendly neighborhood of 
industry which is Central New Fngland, it is 
doubly essential that we render a conscientious 
service to our.clients if we are to continue 
to prosper. 
—~— 


THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 
The Manternach Building - 55 Allyn Street 


Hartrorp, ConngecTICcuT 














SPECIAL FEATURES 


IN THE 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


EVERY DAY WEDNESDAYS 
Affairs of the Nation Amateur Sport BooksoftheDay Writers and Books 
Around the World Today Bibliographer Genealogy Nomad 
Cross Werd Pussies Fine Arts Patriotic Societies Magazine Articles 


Current Comment Music and Drama re, — 


Social and Personal Radio 
School and College Washington Letter THURSDAYS 
Bookstall Gossip Wool and Woolens 
AND ALSO FRIDAYS 
Food Prices Quadwrangler 
MONDAYS 7 Saturday Sport Forecasts 
Bookstall Gossip Fashions 
N. ¥. Weekly Bond Summary SATURDAYS 
Genealogy Boston Airport Review se eee Anti Sa, 
. Py oe a — Taterests N a Automobilia Financial Review 
‘ron and Stee! Marke oma: Saturday Night Thoughts Listener 
R. M. Washburn’s Weekly Letter Home Building, at Writers and Books 
ew Yor eekly Stock Summary 
TUESDAYS Magazine Articles Notes and Queries 
Chess Cotton and Textiles Veterans’ Affairs Women’s Clubs 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Les Angeles 
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The Poultry Field 


Every manufacturer is looking for new markets and 
broader sales territory. Of the poultry field, Dr. 
A. M. Michener, in “Commerce Monthly,” pub- 
lished by the National Bank of Commerce, New 
York City, says: 


“Improved methods of production and 
merchandising are bringing the poultry in- 
dustry into a new relationship with the 
business world. This development has 
added significance in the light of an annual 
output valued at close to a billion dollars.” 


To reach these men who have put the poultry in- 
dustry on a business basis, use the leaders, with a 
combined circulation of over a quarter million 
monthly. 


American Poultry Journal Poultry Tribune 


Chicago, Illinois Mount Morris, Illinois 
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5, 1927 
—— General Motors Overseas Sales 
Increase 

General Motors Corporation, De- 
reports that sales of its overseas 
jealers for the first nine months of 
192 totaled 86,596 cars, against 
67,7 cars sold in the same period 
of 1925. The overseas sales for the 
quarter of 1926 amounted to 
,799 cars, while figures for the third 
quarters of 1925 and 1924 were 25,906 
and 14,209 cars, respectively. These 
figures are the sales to dealers of Chev- 
rolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Oakland, 
Buick and Cadillac cars in all coun- 
tries of the world, except the United 

and States and Dominion of Canada. 
The total sales by General Motors 
D for the whole world in 1925 were 835,- 
r. 902 cars, of which 100,894, or 12.07 per 


cent, were sold overseas. Thus, the 
Dub- percentage of sales overseas has _in- 
creased from 4.79 in 1922 two 12.07 in 


192 
New nein 
Business Men Form Commis- 

sion to Study Agriculture 


A Business Men’s Commission on 
Agriculture has been formed by the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Headquarters have been 
blished at New York. The chair- 
n of the commission is Charles 
gel, of Kirby & Nagel, St. Louis. 
Among its other members are: Robert 
’. Bingham, publisher of the Louis 
. Ky., Courier-Journal and Times; 
M. Herr, president of the Westing- 
ise Electric & Manufacturing Com 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., and John 
tuart, president of the Quaker Oats 
mpany, Chicago. The purpose of 
ommission is to make a study of 
iltural problems. 


Dress Account for Buffalo 
Agency 

Weinstock, Landsheft & Buck, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y., advertising agency, has 
° been appointed by the Parkway Manu- 
1n- facturing Company, of that city, 
manufacturer of women’s dresses, to 
h , direct a national advertising and mer- 
a chandising campaign. This company will 
luce a new garment, the “Frock- 

k.”” 








lion 
Death of Thomas M. Clark 


homas M. Clark, general manager 
the Buffalo, N. Y., Times, died on 
ember 25, at that city. He had 
connected with the Times for 
t thirty-five years, first in the cir- 
ine culation department. Later he was 
made business and advertising manager. 
For three years Mr. Clark was with 
nois the Buffalo Courier-Enquirer, returning 
to yin He was seventy-three 
old. 


Paul Abbey has joined the sales staff 

of Herbert B. Leech, New York, art 

_ service. He was formerly with Adda 
— & Kuenstler, New York, art studios. 





Mail Your 


Sample and 
Your Letter 


together in a 
“LETTER-PACK-IT” 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


No danger of “sidetracked” 
samples when you mail by 
the “Letter-Pack-It” method. 
Your first class letter and 
your merchandise reach 
their destination all in one 
package that cannot be torn 
apart. “‘Letter-Pack-It’”’ bags 
and envelopes have two 
compartments. One carries 
your letter where it cannot be 
overlooked. The other is for 
2nd, 3d, or 4th class mail— 
catalogs, photos, blue-prints, 
newspapers, magazines or 
quauieiien of merchandise. 
Easilyinsertedin atypewriter. 
Inexpensive, practical effi- 
cient. Envelopes are made 
in eleven standard sizes and 
imprinted to your order. 
Bags in two standard sizes. 
Send us a sample mailing. 
We will return it promptly in 
proper size and style of “Let- 
ter-Pack-It,” with extra us- 
able samples and prices on 
quantities desired. 


Letter-Pack-It System 
1260 Holden Ave. 
Detroit - - Mich. 
Established 1914 
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Your 
newspaper agency 
fights for position. A 


beauty specialty or a 
food product should 
necessarily be in the 
woman’s section. A 
product formenshould 
be in the financial or 
sporting section. 

If Outdoor Advertis- 
ing is worth doing at 
all, the same effort 
should be made in 
securing individual 
service. 


We take only a few 
clients, but each one is 
handled according to 
the special needs of 
the product. 


That’s how we serve 


them. 
We're Outdoor Spe- 


cialists only. 


GEORGE ENOS THROOP 


Incorporated 


Outdoor Advertising <@ Chicago 
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Answers to Seven Slogan 
Inquiries 


Wa. H. Wacker & Co. 
BuFFALo, N. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will. you be good enough to advise u 
if in your record of slogans any of the 
following appear? These three slogans 
are ones which we have been using for 
some time and we are therefore inter- 
estec 

“Two Feet of Comfort in Every Ste)” 

“The Shoe with the Mileage” 

“Everything a Shoe Store Needs” 

Thanking you for the above inforn 
tion, we are, 

Wa. H. Wacker & Co., 
i C. DunNIna. 
Advertising Manager 
E. & A. Oprer, Inc. 
Curcaco, Itt. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink 

Will you kindly tell us “whether or not 
any fir ms are using the following 
slogan ? ‘The Aristocrat of Package 
Cocoa.” 

If you find that no one is using this 
slogan, we wish you would register same 
in your files as being used by us in 
connection with our, “Opler’s Selected 
Pure Cocoa.” 


E. & A. Oper, Inc 


Doremus & COMPANY 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you please register the followi: 
slogan for the Tubize Artificial Silk ( 
of America, New York City? “We: 
Longer—Because It’s Stronger.” 

Doremus & ComMPANyY 


Frank Kiernan & Co. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you kindly advise us whether 
not any musical firms are using this 
slogan: “Popular as Music Itself’’? 

Our client, Winter & Company, manu 
facturers of pianos and player pianos, 
New York, have used this slogan for 
the past 11 months, and we are desir 
ous of having it registered in your 
Clearing House of Advertised Phrases 
We would also like to know if this 
slogan can be copyrighted? 

FranK Krernan & Co 


Tue Russert H. Spoor Co, 
AppLeton, Wis. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you kindly tell us if the slog 
“Merchandise well displayed is half sold” 
has ever been registered ? 

We wish to use it for a grocery cour 
ter having glass bins for merchandise. 

HE RusseLt H. Spoor Co., 
Russet. H. Spoor, 
President 


O:sen & O’ BRIEN, 
WASHINGTON, D. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are thinking of using the phrase 
“Goods Well Dis shaved Are Half Sold” 
in a campaign. 

We realize that the slogan is wel! 
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ne amount 


of Parcel Post 
grows daily 


ds” 
=! 
= HE increasing vol- 
“4 Pte ume of merchandise 
peer cael la transported via parcel 
post increases the chances 
of damage and loss. De- 
spite the best efforts of 
the postal authorities, ac- 
cidents happen. North 
America Parcel Post In- 
surance will give you 
needed protection against 
theft, damage and other 
perils of transportation. 
Buy a North America 
Coupon Book (sold in 
various convenient 
amounts) and insure each 
package as you wrap it. 
Send the coupon below 
for full information. 


Insurance Company of 
Founded 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company” 





Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. W16 


Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance. 
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Far superior in brilliance 
is offset printing from 
the intaglio plate, whether 
in black or colors. 

Our customers seem to 
like our work—they say 
so—and come back for 
more. 


A request will bring specimens 
OFFSET GRAVURE 
CORPORATION 


110 Seventh Avenue 
Long Island City, New York 
i Astoria 7101 











Our special way of 
combining typogra- 
phy and color illus- 
tration gives superb 
results on “antique” 


CURRIER ¢> HARFORD 
LTD - 468 FOURTH AVE., N.Y.C. 
SELECTIVE ADVERTISING 
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known, but do not recall where any ad. 
vertiser has used it extensively. 

Will you please check this up, and if 
the slogan is not in use, register it 
for us? 

Otsen & O’Brien 
Joun L. Jouannes, 
General Manager. 
Tue Strusss Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you kindly advise us whether any- 
body is using a slogan similar to “Com. 
plete Heating Satisfaction”? 

Tue Stusss Company 


ERE are seven communications 
that are typical of others that 
are being received regularly by 
Printers’ INK. They illustrate 
how our Clearing House of Ad- 
vertised Phrases is serving manu- 
facturers, advertising agencies and 
others who have slogan problems 
Each inquiry has been acknowl- 
edged and the gist of the informa- 
tion furnished these subscribers 
follows: 

Letter 1: None of the three 
slogans which are to advertise 
shoes is recorded in the Clearing 
House. 

Letter 2: While the phrase “The 
Aristocrat of Package Cocoa” is 
not registered, Printers’ INK in- 
formed E. & A. Opler, Inc., that 
fourteen slogans start with the 
words “The Aristocrat of —” 

Letter 3: In this instance, three 
slogans similar to the one ques- 
tioned were located. A. Stein & 
Co., of Chicago, manufacturers of 
Hickory Garters use “Made 
Stronger to Last Longer.” The 
Fargo-Hallowell Shoe Co., Chicago 
has employed “Made Stronger to 
Wear Longer” to advertise its line 
of shoes, and The Rand Rubber 
Co. Inc., of Brooklyn, uses “They 
Last Longer” to advertise Bunny 
Baby Pants. 

Letter 4: “Popular as Music It- 
self” has not been registered. In 
as much as it has been used for 
eleven months by Winter & Co.., to 
advertise pianos, the slogan has 
been included in our files and 
credited to this company. 

Letters 5 and 6: Although the 
phrases “Merchandise Well Dis- 
played is Half Sold” and “Goods 
Well Displayed are Half Sold” 
are not registered they are very 
familiar. Undoubtedly, these words 
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any ad. 








. and if 
gister it 


=. How does the 
- BANKER 





> “Com. 
— feel ab 
cation eel about your 
rs that 
‘ly by iti ? 
ot proposition: 
manu- 
ey More and more the favorable opinion of the 
know!- banker is being sought by manufacturers of 
forma- products whose installation represents a cap- 
sribers ital investment. 
a Before big industries undertake extensive 
— financing for the purpose of rehabilitating old 
: plants or equipping new ones, the banker sits 
“The in and has an opportunity to pass on the 
= plans. 
IK in- 
, that Bankers and bank directors are on the boards 
;™ of the principal manufacturing establishments 
three of the country—furnishing sound financial 
ques- advice affecting a great part of the expendi- 
in & tures for improvements and extension. 
‘rs ol 
Made Wouldn’t the sympathetic understanding of 
oo the banker be a definite help to you in getting 
er to your proposition across to the industrial field? 
s line 
_ Let us tell you how this may be done most effectively 
ey 


sunny 


AMERICAN BANKERS 
| for ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 


0., to (MEMBER A. B. C.) 


ic It- 


has 
and 110 EAST 42nd STREET ° NEW YORK CITY 
the Advertising Managers 
is- ALDEN B. BAXTER, 110 East 42nd St., New York City 
oods CHARLES H. RAVELL, 332 So. La Salle St.. Chicago, Ill. 
Sold” GEORGE WIGHT 25 Kearny St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Botsford-Constantine 
Company 
announces 
the election of 
Stanley S. Swanberg 


for the past six years vice- 
president of Mitchell-Faust 
Advertising Company, Chicago 
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as vice-president of 


4 - 


this company, in 
charge of its 
California 
interests 


SAN FRANCISCO— Standard Oil Building 
SEATTLE—5520 White Building 
PORTLAND—45 Fourth Street 


2= OQ ) » = 
== o=>i_ ei_ =. 8 


3 ZO ws 


Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
and National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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are being used by manufacturers 
of display containers and devices 
to merchandise their products. 

Letter 7: “Complete Heating 
Satisfaction” does not appear in 
the slogan registry. 

One hundred advertised phrases 
have been recently entered in our 
Clearing House. These slogans, 
together with the name and lo- 
cation of the concern using them, 
follow. The total number of 
phrases now recorded is 4,713. 
—[Ed. Printers’ InK, 


Acknowledged the World’s Best Piano. 
Wm. Knabe & Co., New York. 

Advertising That Follows Through to 
Sales. Lithographers National Associa- 
tion, Inc., New York. 

Anthracite That Serves You Right, 
The. Deering Coal & Wood Co., Port- 
land, Me. ; 

Aristocrat of Pipe Tobacco, The. (Old 
Briar) United Cigar Stores, New York. 

At the Head of the Nation. Equitable 


Life Insurance Co., Washington, D. C. 
At Your Call with Alcohol. Canadian 
Industrial Alcohol Company, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Rue-, Canada. 
Be Coffee Wise Not Coupon Foolish. 
Co. of New Orleans, 


a. 
The Fraker Coal 


Merchants Coffee 
Ltd., New Orleans, L: 
Bear for Heat, A. 

Co., Denver, Colo. 

Best in the Union—in Pocket Tins, 
The. (Union Smoking Tobacco) P. 
Lorillard Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Better Little Shoes Are Not Made. 
Mrs. Day’s Ideal Baby Shoe Co., Dan- 
vers, Mass. 

Bread Is Your Best Food, Eat More 
of It. The Fleischmann Co., New York. 

Bright as the Sun—Wears for Years. 
(Fabrics) S. Hexter & Co., Inc., 
Cleveland. 

Built Like a Violin. (Teletone Radio 
Speakers) Teletone Corporation of 
America, New York. 

Chewing Digestant, The. Bi-Car-Gum, 
Inc., New York. 

Clothes Do Help You Win—Dry 
Clean Them Oftener. American Laun- 
dry Machinery Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Completes the Feast. (National Fruit 
Cake) National Biscuit Co., New York. 

Crisp Dry Cold of a Frosty Night, 
The. The Iroquois Electric Refrigeration 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Day-Craft Gifts Are the Gifts Worth 
nang Day-Craft, Inc., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Dependable in (Walker 
Jacks) _Walker Co., 
Racine, Wis. 

Dignifying the Pipe. (One-Up Tobacco 
cose) mokers Products, Inc., Newark, 

Distance Without Distortion. Perry- 
man Electric Co., Inc., New York. 

Divides the Road in Half. (Head- 
lights) Saf-De-Lite Sales Corp., Phila- 
deipnhia, 

Easy to Spread—Hard to Beat. Na- 
Mortar & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
a. 


Service. | 
Manufacturing 
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Every Puff a Pleasure. (Cigars) 
Gonzalez & Sanchez Co., Jacksonville. 

Extra Service Without Extra Cost. 
(Insurance) Wm. B. Joyce and Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Eyes of the Night. (Ilco Headlight) 
Indiana mp Corp., Connersville, Ind. 

Faithfulness of an Old Friend, The. 
North East Electric Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Finest Habit a Man Can Have, The. 
The Merchant Tailors Society, New 
York. 

$5 Razor with 1000 New Edges. Super 
Razors, London, England. 

Footwear for All Occasions. John J. 
Lattemann Shoe Mfg. Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Four Inches of a 25c. Cigar. The In- 
B-Tween Co., Baltimore, Ma 

Good for Tender Gums (Ipana Tooth 
Paste) Bristol-Myers Co., New York. 

Guarding the Public Health. Associ- 
ated ~- ws of New Jersey, Newark. 

Has ’Em All Beat. International 
Coffee Co., New York. 

Headlight That Floodlights the Road, 
or Indiana Lamp Corp., Connersville, 
nd. 

Heart of Milwaukee, The. Boston 
Store, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Heat Like the Rays of the Sun. 
American Gas Machine Co., Albert Lea, 
Minn. 

Hot Water at the Turn of a Faucet. 
Humphrey Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Houseful of Housewares, A. Lewis 
& Conger, New York. 

Hub City of the Southeast, The. In- 
dustrial Commission, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Instant Hot Water Service. Humphrey 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

It Smooths the Skin. Campana Cor- 
poration, Batavia, IIl. ‘ 

Judged Best by the Just. _(Barister 
Cigars) Celestino Costello & Co., Phila- 
delphia, 

Just a Hammer to Apply It, (Steel 
Belt Lacing) Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 
Chicago. 

Keep Your Patrons from Getting It 
in the Neck. (Bobit Barber’s Towel) 
Hospital Specialty Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Keeps You in Hot Water. (Heater) 
Humphrey Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Kind That Pops, The. (Pop Corn) 
The Albert Dickinson Co., Chicago. 

Knock-Out Fuel, Nox Out Nox, The! 
The Canfield Oil Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Know Your Milkman. Twin City Milk 
Producers Assn., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Lantern with the Blue Porcelain Top, 
The. American Gas Machine Co., Inc., 
Albert Lea, Minn. 

Let the Furnace Man Go—Forever. 
May Oil Burner Corp., Baltimore, Md. 

Line of Beauty, The. (Frocks) Mann, 
Guggenheimer Co., Inc., New York. 

Makes You Glad You're Thirsty. 
Budwine Co., Athens, Ga. 

Mighty Good Shoes for Boys. Teeple 
Shoe Co. aupum, Wis. 

Mill Packed for Your Protection. 
Milwaukee Lace Paper Co., Milwaukee. 

More Than You Expect or Pay For. 
Auto-Owners’ Insurance Co., Lansing, 


Mich. 
Musical Instrument of Radio, The. 
% More Juice. Florida Citrus Ex- 
sy Tampa, Fla 


Eckhardt Corporation, Philadelphia. 
at It om the Face—Wop It om the 
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PEORIAS 
diversified 


industries 


—corn, food, paper and steel prod- 
ucts, live stock, farm implements, 
tractors, barley, malt, drugs, chemi- 
cals, industrial alcohol, washing 
machines, oil burners, stoves, wire 
fence make this an always respon- 
sive ever active twelve- 

months marketfor any 

merchandise. 


Write for Merchandising Co-operation 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO., Nat’! Representatives 
247 Park Ave. Wrigley B'dg. 

New York Chicago 


Old South Bldg., Boston 











PICTURES 


INDUSTRIAL- EDUCATIONAL 
COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 


Acquaint Salesmen 
with Processes 


of 
Manufacture 


ADVERTISING/COMPANY 
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Body. a Allied Drug Prod 
ucts Co., Philad 

Perfect Reading Light, hy ype = 
Gas Machine Co., Inc., Le 
Minn. 

Permits Daylight 
Saf-De-Lite Sales Corp., 

Portable Phonographs of 
wae Manufacturing Co., 

is. 

Post with the Steel Backbone, The. 
American Steel & Wire Co., Dallas 
Texas. 

Profit for Every Investor, A. Reed 
Service Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Quality Is Paramount to Price. John- 
son & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Radio That You Can Play, A. Eck. 
hardt Corp., Philadelphia. 

Real Magnetic Horn, A. North East 
Electric Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Responsiveness of a _ Well-trained 
Servant. North East Electric Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Right Bearing for Every Car. The 
Bearing Company of America, Lancaster 
‘a. 

Samson of Them All, The. Cowden 
Maputegueng Co., Kansas City, Mo 

Say It with "Pictures. Commercial 
Photo Service Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Seal of Certainty Upon an Insurance 
Policy, The. Hartford Fire Insurance 
‘o., Hartford, Conn. 

Send It to the Dry Cleaner. American 
ad Machinery Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Serviceably Youre, eaters Supply & 
Specialty Co., New York 

Signal for Every Traffic Need, A. 
American Gas Accumulator Co., Eliza 
beth, N. 

Silent Four, The. The Peerless Elec 
tric Co., Warren, Ohio., 

lepers Merit. Kozy Komfort Shoe 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Smoothest Cigarette, The. (Old Gold) 
P. Lorillard Co., New York. 

Spiral her Fests That es the 
Spine, He: ter Bros fg. Co., 
Utica, 

Steels enti the Indian Names, The 
Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y. 

Styleful Shoe Built on a Real Chassis, 
The. E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Rock 
land, Mass. 

Take _the Roue® — Out of the 
Roads. hasten, i Boston, Mass 

There Is Sosuration Point for 
Honest Value Boles Brothers, Detroit 
Mich. 

There’s Something about Them You'll 
Like. (Fleurette Frocks) Einhorn 
Brothers, New York. 

They Almost Talk to You. The Pic 
torial Review Co., New York. 

Thoroughbred Radio, The. Freed-Eise- 
mann Radio Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Tire for Every Need, A. Truck Tire 
Service Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Today's Accident Is Not Covered by 
Tomorrow's Policy. Ocean Accident & 
Guaranty Corp., New York. 

To Do Good Business and to Do 
—— a aoe Booknook Shop, Brook 
yn, 

Unseen Giant of the Brakes, Tie 
American Asbestos Co., Norristown, !’a 

Urge to Instant Action, The. North 
East Electric Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Walk and Be Healthy. ‘National Boot 


Speed—At Night 
Philadel phia 
istinction 


Milwaukee, 
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ply & Artuur C. PAce 

ed, A. 

Eliza 

+ Flee Prairie Farmer is pleased 
rt Shoe 

Aue to announce that Mr. Arthur 
Gold) e 

ope C. Page has been appointed 
+ CO. Commercial Editor. 

» The. 

a ae r ’ 

"Rock Mr. Page is widely known 
of, te as a writer and asa student of 
nt for economics. For 12 years he 


You'l was editor of the Orange 
a Judd Farmer and resigned 


ie. Pic 


January 1, 1927 to come with 
this organization. 


lent & ' 
1 Do »> PRAIRIE FARMER-C*icese 
Brook BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, Publisher 

By More Than 200,000 Circulation Weekly 
North 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
CAMPAIGNS 


Absolute understanding of na- 
tional customs and habits are 
essential to the success of 
Latin American advertising 
campaigns. 


Let us help you in the prep- 
aration and execution of your 
Latin American advertising and 
marketing plans. 


Full cooperation with domestic 
advertising agencies. 


ZAWADZKY AGENCY 


154 Nassau St., N. Y. C. 
(A Colombian Organization 
Under American Standards) 

Established 1919 * 
Merchandising and advertising 
counsellors. Spanish copy 
writers and commercial tech- 
nical and legal translations. 




















we have an opening fora 


letterer 


and 


designer 


who is modern in conception 
thorough in execu- 
tion and whose work has 
PERSONALITY 
Our accounts are national 
advertisers . . . The 
working studio is light and 
comfortable. 


MARTIN ULLMAN 
250 Park Avenue, New York 
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& Shoe Manufacturers Association, New 


ork. 

“We Pave the Way to Save Delay 
(Office Equipment) Currier Manufactur. 
ing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Where Southern Hospitality Flowers. 
The Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta, Ga. 

With the Aroma of the Rose. (Rosa 
Aroma Cigars) C. A. Nolan, Sellers. 
ville, Pa. 

Work Clothing That Conquers Hard 
Wear. Cowden Manufacturing Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

World’s Smeoothest Cigarette, The. 
(Old Gold) P. Lorillard Company, Jersey 
Ci ity, N. J. 

Worthy Product Deserves a Fitting 
Package, A. Metal Package Corporation 
of N. Y., New York. 

You Cannot Conceal Your Appearance 
from Your Friends. E. J. Ryan Co. 
Providence, R. I. 

Your Letterhead Is Your Master 
Salesman. The Folks on Gospel UHiill, 
Marion, Ohio. 


“Packing and Shipping” Ap- 
points John A. Cronin 


Packing and Transportation Publica- 
tions, Inc., New York, publisher of 
Packing and Shipping, has appointed 
John A. Cronin as Western manager, 
with headquarters at Chicago. For the 
last five years Mr. Cronin has been 
associate editor of Mill Supplies, Chi- 
cago, and previously was editor of 
Canning Age, New York. 


Joins Cincinnati Art Publishing 
Company 


J. Blakely has been appointed ad 
mT. ng and sales promotion manager 
of The Cincinnati Art Publishing Com 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, greeting cards. 
He was previously associate publicity 
manager of the Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, New York, and was at 
one time in the sales promotion depart- 
ment of the Fleischmann Company, 
New York. 


Handbag Frame Account jor 
Lawrence Fertig Agency 


The J. E. Mergott Company, Newark, 
N. J., manufacturer of handbag frames, 
has ‘appointed The Lawrence Fertig 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Business-paper and direct-mail advertis 
ing will be used. 


South Bend Lathe Works 
Appoints S. W. Petacci 


Stephen W. Petacci has been ap 
pointed advertising and sales promo- 
tional manager of the South Bend Lathe 
Works, South Bend, Ind. He was for- 
merly with Sweet & Phelps, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency, as vice-presi- 
dent in chatge of production. 
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“Scatteration or | 
Concentration"—Which? 


pat it your opinion that there is a terrific loss in advertising 
expenditures, by the mis-use of mediums of the “panacea 
class,” that have a cure-all circulation for selling everything 
from hair pins, to the Zoo’s latest born leg-tottering giraffe? 


If an expenditure of $25,000 will reach the major number of 
home owners, that are proven buyers (not estimated, but proven) 
for certain hardware, for example, is it worth the price of 
admission to spend $50,000 for the sake of seeing your adver- 
tisements in the pages of the cure-all mediums? 


Can you afford to allow your pride to outstrip your sound 
business sense? 


There is, of course, a place for everything, and the big circu- 
lation mediums are an essential, and a fully demonstrated 
power, at certain stages of business progress. 

But it’s our sincere belief and cbservation, that more concerns 
have been harmed by over advertising, than by under. This is 
particularly true in the field of home building and equipping 
materials. 


Perhaps we are a bit old fashioned. 


However, evidence points to our having done some rather 
convincing business building jobs with the 25,000 that others 
claimed “must be 50,000 or nothing.” 


You may like to know what could be done with your 25,000. 


UTHILL ADVERTISING AGEN 





L. W. C. TUTHILL, President 
1133 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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Packaged Goods! 








N this day of intensive, competitive selling, the 
package which contains your product is of 
vital importance. The most superior goods are 
difficult to sell if the container is unattractive. 


y 


Let us work with you on this critical problem. 
No obligation — Write! 


BROOKS BANK NOTE COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Boston 


Lithographed Folding Boxes Labels Window Displays 
Cutouts Commercial Stationery 





Curtain Raisers That Send the Copy 
Off to a Fast Start 


Advertisers 


Are Using Little Prologues to Encourage Readers 


to 


, Examine the Main Body of Text 


By W. Livingston Larned 


URTAIN raisers” are be- 

coming more and more popu- 
lar with advertisers. This de- 
scriptive phrase has been applied 
to opening leads, usually in italics, 
almost always colorful and “liter- 
ary” in style, that are designed for 
the sole purpose of creating a de- 
sire to read what follows. 

The advertiser whose product 
and explanatory descriptions of it 
and what it does, is not inherently 
interesting, very often demands 
some such stimulating influence as 
this. It is the seasoning of the 


message; the salt and pepper and 
spice of the more substantial story 
to be told. 

These prologues, linked up with 
an attractive illustration, make it 
possible for the advertiser to whet 


readers’ appetites. They have 
just enough of the imaginative 
quality to interest the average 
newspaper or magazine reader. 

It is here, by the way, that the 
copy writer may spread his rhet- 
orical wings, as it were. Restric- 
tions are not in evidence. He can 
engage in unaccustomed extrava- 
ganzas of speech, with no one to 
criticise. The italicized lead is a 
perfectly legitimate attempt to 
throw romance around conventional 
ubjects and thereby encourage the 
reader to bore into the main body 

yt text. 

Almost anyone will " inter- 
ested in this Seaboard National 
Bank “curtain raiser.” “A May 
evening in London. Long lines of 
automobiles stop before a low 
gray building in Trafalgar Square. 
Beneath the lights of the great East 
Room of the Royal Academy are 
gathered the most distinguished and 
talented of London society. The 
annual exhibition of the Royal 
Ac -ademicians is about to open.” 
Now the advertiser’s play be- 

“Not only in art but in 


the 


Sl 
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science, in engineering, in com- 
merce, in banking, men of ability 
and achievement find themselves 
drawn naturally together in groups 
representing definite ideals. It is 
interesting to note that a similar 
like-mindedness often runs through 
the clientele of even so cosmo- 
politan an institution as a large 
metropolitan bank.” 

There are important technical 
points to bring out in relation to 
the building of bodies for auto- 
mobiles, but how wise to use this 
little prologue before getting down 
to the more exacting demands of 
the advertisement : 

“A Stradivarius and a cigar-box 
fiddle are both made of wood, but 
one produces music and the other 
noise. There is just as much dif- 
ference in motor car bodies—a 
difference that depends on the skill 
of the craftsmen and the quality 
and conditions of the materials they 
have to use.’ 

There appears to be an entirely 
different note in these “curtain 
raisers”; they lack the affectation 
common to selling copy of the 
customary kind. They are always 
highly readable. They Possess lilt 
and movement and swing. 

We find these qualities in a 
Berkey & Gay furniture adver- 
tisement as the manufacturer seeks 
to combat the influences of our 
modern jazz age: 

“Inside the home—a little group 
of growing, gracious lives. Out- 
side, like a circling threat, the lure 
of shoddy, vulgarizing things . , 
Tawdry jazz music with the jungle- 
rhythm stained, cheap 
drama ‘snappy’ literature 

dance hall nights. How 
shall we protect our children?” 

And now, the curtain raised, the 
advertiser points a way: by sur- 
rounding them with forms of 
beauty. Good books, good music, 
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Advertising 


We offer advertisers a depend- 
able and economical continu- 
ous motion picture advertising 
medium that concentrates its 
circulation in store windows 
and showrooms, in de luxe 
retail districts, residential 
neighborhoods and public lo- 
cations—an intensive method 
for special merchandising 
activities, sales drives and 
dealer advertising campaigns, 
right where people buy— 
putting sales pressure at the 
weak points—at a cost never 
before thought possible with 
motion pictures. 

The Guaranteed Vitalux Automa- 
tic Motion Picture Advertising 
Unit shows a daylight motion pic- 
ture and runs continuously with- 
out an operator day and night. 
Safety film only is used. Vitalux 
Films cannot break. We do not 
sell the Vitalux units—you buy 
space on them the same as in any 
advertising medium, featuring 
your message exclusively. 


Vitalux Daylight Films are printed 
only from standard negative film. 
We have our own laboratories, 
studio and lighting equipment. 
Our organization includes men 
experienced in advertising sales 
and merchandising; art, producing 
and technical directors; scenario 
and title writers; camera and field 
men and motion picture engineers 


Rate card on application 


AUTOMATIC MOVIE DISPLAY 
CORPORATION 


130 West 46th Street, New York 
Bryant 6321 


A Complete Service in Motion Picture Ad- 


vertising Through Advertising Agencies 
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good furniture. It is argued that 
these are not merely objects, they 
are bulwarks. They form good 
taste. They assist in building 
sound character. All of which is 
true. 

There are practical details to 
be told of steamships and _ ser- 
vice and sailing dates, but it is the 
French Line plan to prologue every 
piece of copy in some such alert 
manner as this: 

“Cannes . . . Nice . 
Monaco Monte Carlo 
all magic names. Just overnight 
from Paris, they flaunt a luxuri- 
ous sub-tropical beauty. In a pro- 
fusion of orange trees, laurel- 
roses and palms wreathing the 
azure coast of France .. 
these exclusively gay little resorts 
are held together by the gleaming 
band of the Grand Corniche Road. 
And, far above rugged 
mountains tower in sparkling Al- 
pine glaciers.” 

These little cameos in italics 
brighten advertising. In every 
Endicott-Johnson display for chil- 
dren’s shoes, there is a lead which 
will at once attract the attention 
of parents: 

“They never stop to think about 
their shoes. It wouldn’t be so hard 

. if boys and girls would 
only appreciate how many much- 
wanted things a devoted mother 
must often deny herself in order 
to keep her children ‘respectabl) 
dressed.’ But they will race and 
tear, battering their shoes into 
early repair bills.” 

The campaign in behalf of elec- 
tric plants for farm use for the 
Kohler Company is notable for 
the heartening influence of these 
picturesque ‘ ‘curtain raising” para 
graphs of text, of which this is 
a good example: 

“A bright welcome shines from 
the windows. Down there, the 
good wife, humming a song, is 
putting supper on the table. The 
children are waiting with a tus- 
seling greeting. And, homeward 
bound, with quickening steps, is a 
man.” 

Tide Water Oil advertising is 
compelled, because of its technical 
arguments, to engage in rather 
heavy and lengthy text of a char- 
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cA Plea for Greater Understanding 


‘‘To crystallize thought on matters of national and 
international im through the presentation of the 
facts on selected subjects by competent authorities 
through the pages of Kiwanis Magazine.” 


—From the Objectives of Kiwanis International 


The Kiwanis Magazine has the complete reader 
interest of over 100,000 business executives and 
professional men. That means a profitable market. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


164 W. Jackson Blvd. &@ Chicago, IIlinois 


Hevey & Durkee Member A. B.C. H. P. Swartwood 
st 44th Street Charles Reynolds 123 W. Madison Street 
York City Advertising Manager Chicago 
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Seasoned Sales Executive 
Available For 


Large Manufacturer 


Executive sales ability com- 
mands a premium. Sales leader- 
ship and guidance—multiplying 
individual ability through mod- 
ern sales organization, training 
and direction—is much sought 
but difficult to find. 


We know of a man who has 
demonstrated such ability with 
definite, successful accomplish- 
ment. He has done big things, 
with and through large forces 
of men. There has been variety 
in his fields of operation, in 
problems tackled and in methods 
used. He has shown capacity 
for originality, courage, energy 
and shrewdness. No vital plan, 
no new idea was proposed until 
tested and proved right or sub- 
ject to modification. 


His business associations have 
been long, successful, honorable 
and terminated only by his own 
wishes. He is old enough to be 
seasoned, young enough to be 
flexible in thought and action. 
His energy is constant because 
he works with enthusiasm and 
the will to succeed. 


His long experience and care- 
ful study of progress in modern 
sales methods, fit him admirably 
for tackling big, new sales prob- 
lems, or the old complicated 
business run down by out-of- 
date sales methods. 


Salary $15,000. 

Principals Only. 

We know where he is and will 
gladly put you in touch with 


him. No obligation to him or 
to us. 


MOSER & COTINS 
Utica, N. Y. 





acter not easily assimilated by the 
careless reader. But he will be 
drawn to a theme which is han- 
dled in this manner, entirely sepa- 
rate from the main story: 

“That dismal street is packed 
from curb to curb with cars of 
every vintage. They crawl along, 
a weary procession, until they 
reach the street’s end, which is 
their end, too. For there—bleak 
and desolate—rises a huge pile of 
rusty metal, old rubber, torn fabric 
—the bleached bones of countless 
cars.” 

The Wellsworth plan is equally 
impressive, as it leads up to the 
necessity of having eyes examined 
and glasses fitted if there is any 
defect. There’s a zip to it, surely: 

“There goes a crucial play— 
anywhere from 50 yards to an 
eighth of a mile from your eyes 
Twenty-two fast men, each on a 
swift, headlong assignment. Do 
your eyes follow each man 
clearly? They scatter like quick- 
silver for a pass—double pass—no, 
a triple! Could you plot that 
play on paper? ‘Right—hep—hep 
—let’s GO! They shift, and a 
bunch of knees bang through a 
slit opened off tackle.” 

Stirring curtain-raiser this, with 
lots of action and a soundly sensi- 
ble leading up to the business 01 
selling eye-glasses and the tradi 
tions of the manufacturer. 


MAGIC CARPET WORDS 


Bigelow-Hartford pages are 
graced with little poetic flights, 
usually accompanied by equally ar- 
tistic illustrative vignettes, each 
word pastel of which, while brief 
sets the pace of the copy which is 
to form the foundation of the ad- 
vertisement. It is done in_ this 
fashion. 

“Up on the hill is a little frame 
cottage with a white picket fence 
running around it and a garden 
that is a riot of flowers. The 
young people who live there so 
happily have but a little to spend 
yet their home is furnished in 
perfect taste.” 

And now—on with the selling 
story. 

In many instances, it is the pur- 
pose of the “curtain raiser” t 
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iY Executives 
\thia Free Book 


ANSWERS 
IMPORTANT 
QUESTIONS 


How toRegister a Trade Mark 
Why Register a Trade Mark 


non-technical book in the business man’s own language. 
You can read it in a few minutes. 


TELLS— 


Exactly what steps to take to secure registration. 





Why registration is important and what definite advan- 
tages result. 


Kinds of marks which can be registered and which 
ones CANNOT. 

When a mark can be considered abandoned. 

The qualifications of a good trade mark. 

Why trade mark laws are necessary. 


And many other important points. 


itless law suits—very expensive in 
nd money—could be alvoided 
parties involved only knew én 
e important facts set forth in 

booklet. Send for a copy today. 


Clarence A. O’Brien Clarence A. 


O’Brien 
Registered Patent ist 
ee Registered Patent Attorney 


250-A, 9th < ; + 
Washington, D. C. _— Vis 3 E 


Send me without obligation, your 
booklet on the subject of “ Trade 


Marks and Their Protection.” 
Also Patents. 
Name 


Address 


Patent and Trade 
Mark Practice 
Exclusively. 
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SELL IT WITH PICTURES 





Every layout 
is a knockout! * 


RAFLEX takes the static 

out of layouts, and puts in 
life and action. A GraFrtrx 
will supply you with natural, 
unposed pictures for you to 
give to your artist or commer- 
cial photographer. It will re- 
cord scenes and impressions 
that enable you to interpret 
your ideas exactly. It enables 
you to go through a store, 
factory or bank and bring back 
a vivid record of your trip — 
the best possible basis for 
strong copy and art. 


The Grar.ex speed lens 
thers more light, and the 
cen shutter curtain ad- 
mits more light. These char- 


acteristics make it possible for 


Revolving Back GRAFLEX 
Series B with Kodak Anas- 
tigmat Lens f 4.5. $85.00. 
Other models up to $nbo. 


the Grartex to take pictures 
—good pictures —that other 
cameras would lose. And the 
Grartex will operate per- 
fectly on dark dull mornings 
or late cloudy afternoons, even 
in the rain, and even indoors 
... and as easy as it is effective. 


Buy a GrarLex out of 
your appropriation — it will 
soon pay for itself... and 
then pay big dividends in dol- 


lars and in work, 


Look at GraFLEXx at your 
dealer’s. Write for the book- 
let —“ Sell it With Pictures.” 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
For Sale by Eastman Kodak Company Dealers 
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make readers self-conscious re- 
arding some special point, as in 
th Vici Kid italicized lead: 

In the motor—at the country 
club—waiting in the lounge of the 
smart hotel—chatting over tea— 
where do you put your feet? Any- 
body can tell your fortune by your 
answer. Do you curl them up as 
far as they'll go—and wish it 
were farther? Are you foot-con- 
scious—mildly or helplessly? Do 
you notice other feet . . . and 
hope their owners don’t recipro- 
ate? Do you need to change your 


In finally arriving at its main 
argument, the Postum Cereal Com- 
pany, in a separate and enclosed 
block of text, neatly phrases a par- 
allel which will be understood by 
every motorist : 

“You’ve known motorists who 
prided themselves on taking every 
hill ‘in high.” A rush at the bot- 
tom of the grade—a gradual loss 
of headway—then the agonized 
laboring of the engine toward the 
top — Sometimes they make 
it. The driver is able to smirk 
complacently as the car drags over 
the crest. But the automobile— 
$2,000 worth of straining, suffer- 
ing steel! It loses two days of 
life in one day of such experi- 
ences.” 

It’s a great little idea! 


New Magazine for Direct-to-- 


Consumer Field 


Within a few weeks, the first issue 
f Direct Selling, a journal for those 
» sell direct from the manufacturer 
the consumer, will be issued by 
e Direct Selling Publishing Company, 
vy York. It will have a type page 
e of 3% by 7 inches. O. O. Adams 
business manager. Harold Poe 
irtwood, with headquarters at Chi- 
), is Western advertising manager. 


S. M. Kootz Joins 
Reimers & Osborn 


umuel M. Kootz, formerly with 
George L. Dyer Company, New 
k, has joined the staff of Reimers 
Osborn, Inc., New York advertising 
ney, aS a contact representative. 


Charles A. Klink Dead 


harles A. Klimk, advertising agent 
the Reading Railroad, Philadelphia, 
| recently at the age of sixty-seven. 
was made advertising agent in 1897. 
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A report and 


recommendations by 
the Eastman organization is un- 
biased because it is concerned 
solely with the client’s needs. 
(We have neither advertising 
space nor advertising service to 
sell.) 

It is authoritative because it is 
invariably based on competent 
investigation of the business 
and its market, in which is em- 
ployed the best experience and 
facilities available for such a 
task. 

Whether the job costs $1,000 
or $50,000 we are always mind- 
ful that a million or more may 
be spent on its results. 


R-O- EASTMAN 


Incor porated 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
154 Nassau Street, New York 











well-known art studio 
which specializes in 
photo retouching, 
both in color and 
black and white, 
wants an A-1 sales- 
man who has had ex- 
perience in selling art 
work to agencies and 
national advertisers. 
State past experience, 
age, etc., in letter to 
“A,” Box 224, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Wanted a 


Advertising Manager 
who has vision with- 


out being visionary 


A well-established, successful 
company, with ample working 
capital and a mercantile rating 
of more than a million dollars, 
manufacturing a product which 
leads its entire field in quality, 
wants an advertising manager 
who knows advertising and pro- 
motion through jobber and dealer 
to the retail customer. 


who can write copy himself 
as well as direct a small adver- 
tising department. 

-who is fertile in the creation 
of advertising and publicity ideas. 

—who has the punch and fhe 
vision to put over practical ideas. 

who would like to tackle and 
humble a difficult selling problem. 

who wishes to receive what 
he is worth and who would enjoy 
a happy business family asso- 
ciation. 

—who would like to be one 
executive in an under-organized 
company, with a personnel possess- 
ing vision and ambition, together 
with the willingness and finances 
to back up those qualities. 


We prefer a man under 40. 
He must have had actual experi- 
ence in advertising management. 
Only a big man, however, who is 
capable of producing sincere, con- 
vincing, cordial copy rather than 
trick copy—who can handle as- 
sistants sympathetically and in- 
telligently—need apply. 


The man we will want will 
write us a letter with an irre- 
sistible “urge” to employ him— 
the kind of appeal that we want 
to put in our own advertising 
copy to sell the public. 


Apply only by letter 


Tell us the kind of man you 
are and why you are the man 
we want. Give full details as to 
age, education, experience, salary 
desired, references, etc. Your 
letter will be treated in strictest 
confidence. 


Address “E,’’ Box 227, 
Printers’ Ink 
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A Word We Shall Try to 

Avoid Using in Any Way 

MacCuesney, Weaver, Evans & 

RoBINSON 
Cuicaco, Dec. 20, 1926. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

In re: Use of the term “Realtor.” 

The term “Realtor” is a term used 
to designate one who is a member of 
a local real estate board having mem 
bership in the National Association oi 
Real Estate Boards and the term should 
therefore not be used as the heading 
of a column or in any other way. 

In the introduction of the coined 
word or term ‘‘Realtor” and to bring 
to the attention of the public its exact 
meaning the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards and its more thar 
six hundred constituent member boards 
have, during the last decade, put on an 
extensive and costly educational cam 
paign to guard against any misleading 
use of the term and to authenticate the 
genuineness of the National Associa 
tion’s qualified property right in the 
word. It has been the policy of the Na 
tional Association to inform all wrong 
ful users of the word by detailed 
information, so that each would desist 
from the use of the word. It has also 
been the unfailing practice of the Na 
tional Association, upon observing the 
misuse of the term in a newspaper ot 
periodical, to call the attention of the 
publisher or editor to such misuse. 

The National Association desires to 
have the fullest co-operation of all the 
papers and periodicals in maintaining 
this right, and thinking you might he 
interested im preparing a bulletin to 
your members, I am _ sending under 
separate cover a copy of our brief out 
lining the history and development of 
the term. 

The National 
extremely fortunate 
protect its rights without much liti 
gation. Individuals who have _ im- 
properly used the word frequently have 
desisted in the use of the term when 
the right of the National Association 
has been shown to them, but in a dozen 
or fifteen instances it has been neces- 
sary to bring suit to enjoin the im 
proper use of the term, and in each 
and every case the injunction has been 
granted by the court. We are, however, 
merely writing you so that you may 
have the situation in mind and co- a 
ate with us in using the er 5 - 
designate active members of Tocal 
board of the National Aemabdien ; 
Real Estate Boards. 

Thanking you for giving this matter 
your consideration, I am, 

MacCuesney, WEAVER, 
RosBINnson 
Wittram MacCuesney, 

General Counsel 


Death of Albert E. Cutter 


Albert E. Cutter, for the last thirty 
years with the advertising department 
of the Youth’s Companion, Boston, died 
at Jamaica Plain, Mass., last week, in 
his seventy-third year. 
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Association has been 
in being able to 


Evans & 


NATHAN 
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CROSSLEY, INC. 


25 WEST FORTY-THIRD STREET 


New York City 


eAnnounces 


Award by THE AMERICAN GAS 
ASSOCIATION of contract for a nation- 
wide survey of the gas industry. ‘This 
award was made on the basis of proved 
thoroughness of workmanship. 


Organizations which CROSSLEY, INC., 


has served include: 


SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
SOCONY BURNER CORPORATION 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
THE LITERARY DIGEST 

THE FRANK PRESBREY COMPANY 
THE NEW YORKER 

TIME MAGAZINE 

NATION’S BUSINESS 


Further announcements will be made 
shortly. 

To any interested advertiser, agency or 
publication with a marketing problem, 
CROSSLEY, INC., would like to send a 
copy of a very brief but very informative 


booklet —“‘PROPHETS AND LOSS.” 








THOROUGHNESS AND SIMPLICITY 
IN MARKET ANALYSIS 
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Copy and 
Contact 


OPY chief in a highly 

rated 4A agency, working 
on nationally known accounts 
+ « « previously handling and 
writing, for three years, 
another large account . . . a 
good, solid background of 
agency experience, a real 
ability to write and to deal 
effectively with clients . 
college graduate in early 
thirties, earning a very 
competent salary. 


Leaving present job for a 
reason which you'll under- 
stand at once. Do not want 
to leave New York. Address 
“7.” Box 223, Printers’ Ink. 




















Production 
Executive 
Available 


for either advertising 
agency or national 
advertiser in New 
York. Can prove abil- 
ity by past record of 
five years. Capable of 
proper supervision 
of mechanical pro- 
duction from art to 
finished job. Oppor- 
tunity first consider- 
ation above salary. 


Box No. x 221 





When Shall I Use a 
Coupon? 


(Contmued from page 8) 
product of the advertising on thes 
higher-price specialties—so val 
uable that some advertisers ar 
able to make their annual advertis 
ing expenditure pay for itself o1 
directly traceable sales. 

* 

(3) Coupons to induce calls o 
the dealer are used in daily news 
papers. 

For the purpose of getting in 
quiries to a local dealer, the coupo: 
is usually a silly artifice asking th: 
reader to go to the labor of writ 
ing out an inquiry when he might 
as well inquire by telephoning his 
dealer or dropping in at the stor: 
(subject to qualifications as to a 
reminder coupon or a quasi-coupo! 
as explained below). This is an 
other case of a coupon for the sak« 
of a coupon.* 

Therefore the coupon to be pre 
sented to the dealer, provided it is 
a real coupon to be signed by the 
reader, should be an “order” good 
for something—and_ such it gen- 
erally is; eg., a 25-cent jar for 
15 cents, two 25-cent packages for 
25 cents, a bottle of perfume free 
with something, or any other of a 
variety of “special” offers. 


Some of the “good for” coupons have 
pulled prodigiously. Palmolive had an 
offer a few years ago in which coupons 
were returned by an unparalleled per 
centage of the circulation; I forget the 
figures; they were made. public. We 
recently in our office had a “good for’ 
coupon on a two for one offer which 
pulled down to less than 2 cents per 
coupon—the advertising then cost so 
little that the merchandise problem be 
came overwhelmingly more important 
This is just one piece of evidence to 
show the tremendously greater ease with 
which orders can be secured through 
dealers than by mail—for on mail in 
quiries coupons at less than 25 cents 
to 50 cents are indeed rare and a figure 
of less than 10 cents on the freest of 
free offers is a phenomenon. 


The advertiser who offers such 


*I tried it once on a food product 
after I was old enough to know better 
and as soon as the copy appeared in 
the newspapers in cold type, it looked 
so silly that I was ashamed of it. It 
was promptly abandoned. The memo 
type of quasi-coupon was _ substituted 
later. 
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On January 1st, 1927 
THE ADVERTISING AGENCY 
HARRY C. MICHAELS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE NAME 





MICHAELS @& HEATH, INC. | 


THE PERSONNEL AND THE ADDRESS 


113 LEXINGTON AVENUE - NEW YORK 


REMAIN UNCHANGED 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
HARRY C. MICHAELS, President 


HORTON H. HEATH, Vice-President and Treasurer 





F.G. METTEE, Secretary 
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WANTED— 


Two Ambitious and Proven Sales 
and Advertising Executives 


A COMPANY solidly established, with ample work- 
ing capital and a mercantile rating of more than 
a million dollars—with a product head and shoulders 
above competition, and one of the largest sellers in its 


field—wents: 


1 A Field Sales Supervisor Who Understands 
Men and Merchandising 


We want an experienced field sales 
manager, full of energy and enthusi- 
asm, who is competent to direct as 
well as train salesmen in the field— 
who understands merchandising and 
service so thoroughly that he can not 
only help jobbers and dealers but 


also inspire salesmen to cooperate. 
The man we want is 30 to 40 years 
of age—has had several years’ sales 
experience behind him, preferably with 
a paint or roofing company. He will be 
located in territory West of Chicago. 


Qualifications 


(a) The applicant must have had sev- 
eral years’ experience in selling. 
He must know merchandising and 
cooperation as between manufac- 
turer and dealer. 

He must have had experience in 
employing and training salesmen 
in the field. 


He must be a keen judge of men 
and have the ability to get real 
production from the salesmen 
under him—a man who can hold 
men by gaining their respect and 
confidence. 


(d) He must have initiative and en- 
thusiasm—leadership—clean__ per- 
sonal reputation and a pleasing 
personality. 

(e) He must be able to analyze prod- 
ucts and market as well as to plan. 

(f) He must be able to close hard 
propositions as an example to his 
men. 

(g) Most of all he must be a versatile 
and resourceful merchandiser able 
to create practical selling ideas 
and plans to move goods through 
the dealer. 


2 An Experienced Forceful Copy Writer 


We want an experienced copy writer 
who can write trade advertisements 
and literature, magazine copy, plan 
and write booklets and perhaps edit a 
house organ. ‘ . 

The man must be able to write vigor- 
ous, convincing reason-why sales copy 
—must be able to make an analysis 
of our product and its qualities and 
present our story in the strongest 
light to jobber, dealer, or consumer. 

This job ought to appeal especially 


to some young man who knows he is 
capable of standing on his own feet— 
who believes he is capable of produc- 
ing strong selling copy—who wants to 
create @ permanent position for himself 
where opportunity is large. 

Applicant must have had practical ex- 
perience in copy writing. In making 
application, samples of work for which 
he has been solely responsible should 
be enclosed with application. 


Apply Only by Letter 


Make that letter convey an impres- 
sion of the kind of man you are— 
make it tell why you are the right man 
for the position sought. Give details 


as to experience, age, salary desired, 
references and any other information 
you may think of interest. All letters 
will be treated im strict confidence. 


Address “U,” Box 77, Printers’ Ink 
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a “special” through his local 
dealer and fails to use a coupon, 
is, I believe, making a vital mis- 
take; the extra value far exceeds 
that of no coupon vs. coupon in 
mail-order copy. (This may in- 
clude free samplé campaigns in 
dailies.) By right use of coupon, 
he can accomplish his purpose 
while cutting down his initial ad- 
vertising perhaps to a half, pos- 
sibly a third. The “good for” 
coupon, in my opinion, should be 
carried only in one insertion; al- 
ways large copy; in most cases, I 
believe, in 1,500 lines to a full 
page. No further insertion for a 
long period—a month to six months. 
A schedule, if any at all, that fol- 
lows the first “good for” offer 
should in all probability not carry 
coupons. 
* * 

This brings us to another form 
of coupon, if such it may be called, 
which may be safely used in dailies, 
and sometimes also in magazines, 
where the standard coupon is not 
quite applicable. Under this plan, 
the advertisement contains a little 
square or triangle with words akin 
to the following : 


MEMO COUPON 

Tear this out as a Reminder to write 
for catalog of 

to see or phone druggist (or grocer) 


There is no space to sign name 
or address. 

This type of coupon was invented 
about six years ago by Frank E. 
Duggan in the advertising of the 
Babson Statistical Organization. 
It has since been used in various 
forms by other advertisers. It has 
increased the percentage of calls 
30 per cent to 40 per cent or more, 
as against advertisements not car- 
rying this reminder, and on dealer 
business it seems to be effective on 
propositions in which a compro- 
mise with the “do it now” appeal 
is necessary and where nevertheless 
some definite action is the primary 
purpose of the copy. This memo 
form of coupon ought to be used 
much more widely than now, both 
by advertisers who are over- 
emphasizing the coupon and by 
others who want no coupon, yet 
ought to get some more direct 
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We Know— 


a man, thirty-nine, Christian, who 
would be a valuable executive for the 
staff of an Advertising Agency or 
Magazine Publisher. 


He has been Circulation Manager for several 

1 and thoroughly knows the value, 
both to the advertiser and the publisher, of 
the various methods. 





He has sold advertising space as a magazine 
representative and has been an Advertising 
Manager, directing the work of other salesmen. 
He has been a magazine publisher and is famil- 
iar with all the problems that are to be faced 
not only on the mechanical side of production 
but also in the co ti to be obtained 
between the Editorial, Advertising and Circu- 
lation Departments. 





He has been General Manager of a Manufac- 
turing concern supplying the publishing and 
advertising industry. 


He has been President of a Corporation manu- 
facturing various paper products. 


This experience spans the past seventeen years 
and he is now desirous of meeting the Execu- 
tive head of an Advertising Agency or Publish- 
ing Company for a more intimate discussion, 
aiming toward a permanent business association. 
The immediate salary is of less importance 
than the opportunity. 


For further particulars address “‘B,”’ Box 225, 
Printers’ Ink. 














WANTED 


An A to Z Sales 
Manager 


A nationally known Brassiere Man- 
ufacturer requires the services of a 
man who knows sales managementship 
from A to Z. The opening presents to 
the right man an unusual opportunity 
te become a factor In the organization. 


He must be intimate with sales 
promotion — he must possess a good 
personality— he must be a capable 
director of others—he must knew hew 
to handie responsibility—be prepared 
to travel when business calis—think 
fast, talk clearly, and intelligently. 


The man we want Is a thorough 
workman. His salary to start—mod- 
erate, but governed in the future only 
by his own will to ‘‘do’’ and te 
accomplish. Applications will be held 
strictly confidential. Address your 
letter, stating past connections te Mr. 
Henry Hodgskin, LITTLEHALE 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC., 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Available 
NOW! 


Advertising manager, account 
executive, or copy chief. Ten 
years’ experience. Has been 
advertising manager for four- 
teen-million-dollar concern with 
quarter-million annual appro- 
priation and 110 branches; copy 
and contact executive with two 
AAAA agencies. Exceptionally 
complete knowledge of copy, 
media, printing, typography, 
dealer relations, direct mail, 
and sales promotion. Writes 
terse, vigorous, idiomatic copy. 
Accustomed to large responsi- 
bilities. Age, 40. Married. 
Salary, $6,000, with room for 
growth. Address “D,’’ Box 228, 
Printers’ Ink. 























HIS man will be a 
valuable addition 
to some organiza- 
tion after February 1 


, Eight years sales promotion, adver- 
tising and publicity work as assistant 
advertising manager, merchandising 
counsellor and sales manager in rail- 
road, manufacturing and financial lines. 

Six years in research and editorial 
work as economist, market analyst 
and editor house organs and trade 
publications. 

Five years’ managerial experience 
ab active vice-president of publishing 
house. 

University, legal and technical 
training, 

Interviews can be arranged through 
this man’s attorney by addressing 


JoHN Watson WILDER 
Advertising 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 
Telephone Superior 2669 
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action into the copy, e.g., automo- 
bile advertising in dailies. 

Where this memo-coupon can be 
used, it would modify somewhat, 
as previously stated, my observa 


tions under Nos. 2 and 3. 
+ * +. 


There is one more use for cou 
pons—to test appeals. Such use, 
however, has nothing whatsoever in 
common with the profit-making 
purposes of a coupon with whic 
purposes it is constantly confused 
The subject of coupons to test ap 
peals is entirely distinct from th: 
above. 


Horse Sense Calls for Silencing 
“House Organ” 


Tue Jerry FLeIshmMan Business 
MAGAZINES 
Battimore, Dec. 22, 1926 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have rather decided views on thi 
“house organ” or “house magazine’ 
business. A glance at my letterhead 
probably will give you the slant. 

I don’t know who sstarted calling 
them “organs,” or why. While “house 
organ” may be a bit more euphonic, 
“house magazine” really tells the story 
of the product—and that, I believe, is 
one of the essentials of good advertis 


ing. 

When I say “house organ” to a 
prospect, he kinda looks blank. When 
I say “house magazine,” he seems to 
get me right off the bat. Could there 
be any better reason, then, for silenc 
ing the organ stuff and putting the loud 
pedal on magazine? 

Technical terms do not medn any- 
thing to the untechnical prospect. Let’s 
forget technique and practice horse 
sense. 

Jerry FLEISHMAN 


F. G. Whitney Dead 


Franklin G. Whitney, widely known 
in the Chicago wholesale dry goods 
market and publishing field, died on 
December 27. At the time of his death, 
Mr. Whitney was on the staff of the 
Dry Goods Reporter, Chicago, as mer 
chandising authority, in addition to be 
ing special Chicago representative of the 
Dry Goods Economist, New York. At 
one time Mr. Whitney was editor of the 
Dry Goods Reporter. Later he turned 
to the business side of trade paper pub- 
lishing and for more than fifteen years 
had represented the Dry Goods Econo- 
mist in the Central West. 


Buffalo Agencies Merge 
Barney & Company and Worley & 
Dietrich, Buffalo, N. Y., advertising 
agencies, have consolidated under the 
name of the latter concern. 





Jai 
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AUSTIN F. BEMENT INCORPORATED 
Advertising 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING, DETROIT 


ANNOUNCES 


the opening of a 


CHICAGO 
OFFICE 


at 


456 WRIGLEY BUILDING 
NORTH SECTION 














r r r 


In this office, Claire C. Loveless, known 
tomany Chicago advertisers as anagency 
executive of exceptional experience, will 
be in charge of a complete creative and 
detail staff. Austin F. Bement, president, 
and Gordon C. Eldredge, general 
manager of the agency, will cooperate 
with Mr. Loveless in serving 
Chicago clients. 


Advertisers served by Austin F. Bement Incorporated 


CHICAGO 
Brooke Anderson, Incorporated 
Portland Cement Association 


DETROIT 
Bernard Schwartz Cigar Co tion 
Crittali Casement Window Company 
Cc. S. Dent & Company 
Detroit Gray Iron Foundry 
National Bank of Commerce 
Packard Motor Car Company 
Skinner Automotive Device Company, Inc. 


NEW YORK 
Bijur Lubricating Corporation 
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», The first crop of 
New Year's New Year’s let- 


Letters ters to various 
sales forces is running true to form. 
Most of those we have seen speak 
of the good work done last year 
and expect bigger and better ac- 
complishments for the year ahead. 
Judge Gary has been quoted in 
many of them. Henry Ford in a 
few. Also Edward Young who in 
1719 wrote: 


Small sands make mountains, 
Moments make the year, 
And trifles life. 


The last line it seems to us is as 
worth remembering as the first 
two. Little things are of great 
importance. The friendly letter 
of congratulations, the good word 
spoken at the right time. Those 
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blank white pages on each man’s 
desk calendar, so potential in their 
power for good or ill, cry aloud 
for their owners to remember the 
little things, the things which bring 
joy to life as well as results. 

Tom Masson, writing in Prinr- 
ERS’ INK MONTHLY, expressed 
some interesting thoughts in this 
connection. The big things we 
accomplish, he thinks, are the by- 
products of something much bigyver 
than the result itself. “If there 
isn’t fun in its accomplishment, 
then it isn’t real work,” is the 
somewhat paradoxical way he puts 
it. 

There is much to be done in the 
new year. It is pretty much up to 
each one of us to make the 
“Happy New Year” wish work out 
in practice. As we do the work 
that is to be done during 1927, 
let’s get some fun out of it too. 
Then it will be real work, work 
that is lasting, resultful and effec- 
tive. 


A Real Factor ey who claim 
to be in a position 
in Our to know, say that 
Export we can expect a 
Volume steady _ recession 
in our export volume. This view is, 
of course, based upon the assump- 
tion that the rehabilitated nations 
of Europe are going to be real 
competitors with America not only 
for their own markets but for the 
markets of the world. The as- 
sumption that competition will in- 
crease is safe. The authorities who 
make such gloomy predictions look 
to the time when our only siz- 
able exports will be those on 
materials on which nature has 
given us a monopoly. 

If this same thought was put 
forward twenty years ago—yes, 
fifteen years ago—we should be 
inclined to agree with it. Today, 
however, we can’t agree. There 
is a new factor to be recognized 
in this situation and that factor is 
advertising. 

It will be admitted without 
argument that by and large the de- 
velopment of advertising has come 
hand and hand with the develop- 
ment of quality in American prod- 
ucts. It is axiomatic in advertising 
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that there is no repeat business on 
an advertised product if quality be 
lacking. It follows, of course, 
that if quality is missing that ad- 
yertising stops. We should stop 
here perhaps, and say that by 
“quality” we doe not mean 
“elegance” or luxury. We mean 
“excellence at the price paid.” 

Now, if we have developed 
quality in our products on that 
basis, it is evident that we have 
another monopoly in addition to 
that which nature, in certain in- 
stances, has given us. We have a 
monopoly, then, in certain in- 
stances, on quality. 

\Ve not only have that monopoly, 
but we are taking advantage of it 
in certain fields. Some American 
manufacturers are awake to the 
idea. A casual search of British 
publications will readily bear out 
this assertion. A study of the ad- 
vertising pages of a certain well- 
known and highly esteemed British 
publication opened our eyes to the 
fact that many of its issues carried 
more advertising of American 
products than they did of British ar- 
ticles. Such advertising, by the way, 
is not a flash in the pan. It has 
been going on for several years and 
is increasing in volume. And, in- 
cidentally, as proof of this asser- 
tion we might cite the fact that 
American advertising agencies are 
branching out into all parts of 
Europe. One agency alone already 
has genuine bona fide offices in 
such European cities as Milan, 
Zurich, Stockholm, Rotterdam, 
Helsingfors, Brussels, Copenhagen, 
Paris, Berlin and London. 

At this point someone will 
probably say: “Yes, American 
products that are patented articles 
will probably succeed in world 
competition, but you won't be able 
to sell staples that can be produced 
in other parts of the world.” But 
we are doing that very thing. 
Sunkist oranges and Sun-Maid 
raisins are being sold under those 
names not only in Europe but in 
all parts of the world. And, in 
our opinion, it will be because of 
staple articles on which advertis- 
ing guarantees quality and uniform- 
ity that our export volume will 
show increases. This type of ex- 
porting works both ways. 
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Consider packaged tea for a 
minute. England is not a tea- 
producing nation yet an English- 
man, Sir Thomas Lipton, has, for 
years, made a considerable dent in 
the American tea market. Another 
English house, Lyon’s, which we 
understand outsells Lipton in Eng- 
land and in certain other markets, 
is soon to try its hand in the 
American market. 

Perhaps we may never be able 
to compete with English houses in 
any market on tea. What, how- 
ever, is there to prevent us from 
making ourselves supreme in 
packaged coffee throughout the 
world? The Cheek-Neal Company, 
with its Maxwell House Coffee, 
has the world before it. So have 
Arbuckle Brothers. So have a 
number of the American competi- 
tors of those two firms. 

Anyone who attempts to prophesy 
on the future of American export- 
ing without reckoning on the ad- 
vantage that advertising is giving 
us in world competition is mak- 
ing an incorrect assumption. He 
should first walk the side streets 
and the main streets of, say, 
Barcelona, Copenhagen, London 
and Milan. He will find Quaker 
Oats, Eveready Batteries and Old 
Dutch Cleanser in some of the 
shops on those streets almost as 
readily as he will in Vincennes, 
Indiana. 


An Associated Press 


t dispatches from 
Manchester, Eng- 
land, recently de- 
Watching _ scribed an unusual 

suggestion of John Maynard 

Keynes, the famous English econo- 

mist, who has planned a new kind 

of medicine for an old ill. 

“Some weeks ago,” read the dis- 
patches, “Mr. Keynes astonished 
the Lancashire cotton trade by 
questioning the value of decreased 
production for a depressed indus- 
try. He pointed out that operating 
mills on short time restricted out- 
put and enormously increased the 
ratio of overhead expenses, there- 
by raising the cost of the manu- 
factured article for the consumer 
to the advantage of Japanese and 
other foreign competitors. 

“He urged mass production with 


Experimen 
Worth 


204 


fuller utilization of the American 
raw material and the protection of 
the industry by the formation of 
combinations.” 

At first the Lancashire textile 
men did not take kindly to Mr. 
Keynes’ idea but, one gathers from 
the dispatches, at last they have 
expressed their willingness to try 
it and are making plans to start 
their mills again, on full time, in 
the near future. This may be a 
move taken in desperation, but if 
it is taken, the experiment will be 
well worth watching. 

One of the first thoughts of ‘the 
American business man will be, 
“What place will advertising take 
in this experiment?” Until fuller 
details are available it is impos- 
sible to answer this question posi- 
tively. 

Printers’ INK suggests that the 
Lancashire textile men make a 
study of some of the outstanding 
industrial successes of the United 
States to find out what mass pro- 
duction -backed by advertising can 
do for a depressed industry. It 
promises these English business 
men some illuminating discoveries. 


Hard-Boiled During the year 


that has just come 
or to a close, we 
Soft- Boiled? jaye read hun- 
dreds of resolutions passed by vari- 
ous business associations. But we 
cannot recall any which condemned 
the frequent use of the descriptive 
term “hard-boiled” when referring 
to the American business executive. 
Beyond doubt, many executives 
enjoy the title. However, it has 
been our experience that the higher 
up the executive ranks one goes, 
the more scarce is this type of 
individual. Members of the edi- 
torial staff of Printers’ INK, in 
the course of a year, interview 
thousands of business executives in 
all lines of endeavor. These execu- 
tives, as a group, are anything but 
“hard-boiled.” Admittedly, the 
American business executive is not 
as meek as a lamb. Neither, how- 
ever, is he a prototype of what 
some years ago was known as a 
Bowery tough. 
There is nothing in the require- 
ments of business success that de- 
mands the attributes possessed by 
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the hard-boiled individual. On 
the contrary, with good-will such 
an important factor in business 
dealings, it is essential that men 
school themselves to arise above 
the hard-boiled group. A _ hard- 
boiled executive, visiting distribu- 
tors throughout the country, could 
do more to kill good-will in a 
month than advertising could over- 
come in a year. 

This is one of the many busi- 
ness myths that ought to be given 
short shrift. 


Advertising Used to Help 
Prevent Lockout 


The apparel manufacturing industry 
of New York was recently appealed to 
through the medium of local newspaper 
advertising, by the Textile Finishers’ 
Association, to co-operate with the ass 
ciation in preventing a lockout in th 
sponging industry. An impending de 
mand by labor for a 20 per cent in 
crease in wages, made it imperative 
that the manufacturer accept an in 
crease in prices for sponging work, if 
the sponger was to remain in business. 

The advertisement had the caption, 
“To Avoid a Lockout in the Sponging 
Industry” and explained that a_ lock- 
out would “mean a complete stoppage 
of all, manufacturing of men’s, women’s 
and children’s clothing.” Therefore, it 
continued, “it becomes necessary for 
the apparel manufacturer to consider 
seriously the important position in his 
business occupied by the sponger.” 

After mentioning the demand of 
labor for increased pay, the copy reads: 
“Under the costs prevailing today, the 
sponger cannot come out whole, so un 
less fair co-operation be extended, these 
new demands of labor cannot possibly 
be considered. The Textile Finishers’ 
Association, embracing, with but few 
exceptions. all of those engaged in the 
sponging industry, is now placing the 
matter squarely before the clothing 
manufacturer, with no motive othe: 
than a desire to co-operate in the hope 
that a spirit of confidence and mutual 
respect may be engendered.” 


New Advertising Business at 
Providence 


The Sherman Products, Inc., Provi 
dence, R. I., has been incorporated t 
manufacture advertising display ma 
terials. The incorporators are: Stowell! 
B. Sherman, James A. Tillinghast ani 
Walter C. Highland, all of Providence 


Eleanor Germo, who has been 
engaged in advertising work at Los 
Angeles, has been appointed manager 
of the women’s department of the Pan 
American Bank of California, a new 
financial organization at that city. 


Mrs. 
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DECORATION 


The demand for modern decor- 
ation has been so steady and 
constant that it has ceased to be 
a mere vogue. 


Our staff has been increased to 
include men who specialize in 
this field of decoration, both in 
design and in figures, and we will 
be glad to show or mail you 
proofs on request. 














The exhibition of paintings 
held in our studio, to inaugu- 
Tate our twenty-fifth year in 

advertising art field is 
still open and awaits your 
inspection. 


CT) ARIOGE 


EAST 267 STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











Advertising Club News 


C. D. Jackson Resigns 
New York Club Secretaryship 


Clifton D. Jackson has resigned as 
secretary of the Advertising Club of 
New York. He will join the executive 
staff of Grover Whalen, general man 
ager of John Wanamaker, New York. 

The withdrawal of Mr. Jackson comes 
after a service of more than four years 
as club secretary. He has been active 
in organization work for a number of 
years. He was assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers’ Association 
of Connecticut, and, previous to that, 
he was associated ‘with the Chamber 
of Commerce of Springfield, Mass. 

* * * 


Prepare Address for News- 
paper Day Program 


An address, “The National Habit,” 
has been prepared by William A. 
Thomson, director of the Bureau of 
Advertising of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, as part ef the 
Newspaper Day program to be held 
by advertising clubs throughout the 
country during the week of January 17. 

te * * * 


Seattle Direct-Mail Depart- 
mental Meets 


The direct-mail departmental of the 

Advertising (lub of Seattle, Wash., 

recently held its second meeting of 

the season. The subject discussed was 

“Using Direct Mail to Co-onerate with 

the Sales Department.” C. E. Fisher is 
chairman of this group. 
e 8 6 


Dr. E. G. Cutshall Heads 
Denver Church Committee 


Dr. Elmer Guy Cutshall is the chair 
man of the church auxiliary committee 
of the general convention committee of 
Denver convention of the International 
Advertising Association. He is president 
of Iliff Graduate School of Theology, 
Denver. 

o * * 


Holds Club Paper Design 
Contest 


The Advertising Club of San Fran 
cisco is holding a contest to find a new 
design to put at the head of the club 
publication, “Ad-Age.” John Henry 
Nash is chairman of the committee 
which will select the winning drawing. 

* * * 


Copy-Writing Contest at 
Houston Club Meeting 


A copy-writing contest was held at a 
recent meeting of The Women’s Adver- 
tising Club of Houston, Tex. Ten 
minutes was allotted to the contest and 
a prize awarded to the winner, Miss 
Grace Ward. 
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C. W. Myers Heads Associa 
tion’s Speakers’ Bureau 


Charles W. Myers, director of trad 
relations of Armour & Company, Cl 


cago, has been made chairman of the 


speakers’ bureau of the Internation 
Advertising Association. He succeed 
E. D. Gibbs, advertising manager 
the National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, who now heads the pr 
gram committee for the Denver co: 
vention of the association. 
* * * 


Directory Publishers 
Club Program 


The Association of North Americar 
Directory Publishers, a department of 
the Advertising Commission of the In 
ternational Advertising Association, is 
preparing a program for advertising 
club presentation during the week of 
March 28. This is the fifth progran 


Prepare 


that will be arranged by the various 
departments of the commission. 
* * * 


Denver Finance Campaign to 
Start January 10 


Godfrey Schirmer, president of the 
American National Bank at Denver anil 
chairman of the finance auxiliary com 
mittee of the general convention com 
mittee of the Advertising Club of 
Denver, has set January 10 as the date 
for the starting of the local financial 
campaign for convention purposes. 

* *« * 


Baltimore Club Appoints 
Chairmen 


E. Lyell Gunts, of the Advertising 
Club of Baltimore, has been made chair 
man of the publicity committee. John 
Elmer is now chairman of the visiting 
committee. 

* * * 


Denver Club Elects 
A. J. Gillis 
A. J. Gillis, business manager of the 
Denver Rocky Mountain News and 
Evening News, has been elected a mem 
ber of the board of the Advertising 


Club of Denver. 
. 


Leaves Association of Young 
Advertising Men 


Edwin F. Skillman, who is now in 
Florida, has resigned as treasurer of 
the Association of Young Advertisin: 
Men, New York. 


* * * 


““*Ad’ Ams Apple” Starts 


“**Ad’ Ams Apple” is the title of the 
new official bulletin of the Wenatchee 
Wash., Advertising Club. The title 
emphasizes the principal industry of 
the Wenatchee district. 
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Montreal Club to Award Trip 
to Denver Convention 


e Advertising Club of Montreal re- 
cently started a combination attendance 
und new member contest, the winner of 
which will be given a trip to the con- 

on of the Intermtional Advertis- 

\ssociation at Denver, Colo, next 

The contest will extend over a 

rod of twenty weeks. 
‘oints will be scored by the following 
tem: First, all members will have 
vers and at each meeting three num- 
s of those attending will be drawn, 
whose numbers are drawn will be 
en one point; second, for every meet- 


attended, a member will receive two 
wints, and, third, for every new member 
listed four points will be given. 
* * * 


Sacramento Club Holds 
“Smith Day” 


e Advertising Club of Sacramento 
bserved “Smith Day” at its meeting 
n December 27, to which each member 
was requested to bring someone named 
Smith as a guest. Not only were the 
Smiths honored at this meeting but they 
also put on the entire program. Charles 
k _ Smith, a student at Stanford Uni- 

sity, delivered an address tracing the 
genealogy of the ubiquitous family 
name The other speakers were also 
bearers of the Smith name. 

* * * 


Advertising Golfers Ready to 
Play 


Over 200 golfers are expected to be 
present at St. Augustine, Fla. for the 

nual tournament of the Winter Golf 
League of Advertising Interests which 
starts on January 8, according to Rod 
ney E. Boone, president of the league. 
Some 175 of them will leave New 
York by special train on January 7. 
Mr. Boone and a few others left for 


St. Augustine on January 5. 
* * * 


Address Clubs on Denver 
Convention 
Mrs. Emma Tolman East, representa- 
tive of the Denver Tourist Bureau at 
Chicago, plans to make a trip through 
the Middle West, speaking to adver- 
tising clubs about the convention of 
the International Advertising Associa 
tion at Denver, which will be held 
fr June 26 to 30. 
* * * 


Railway Advertising Agents to 
Meet 


(he American Association of Railway 
ertising Agents will hold its annual 
ting at Chicago on January 18. 

a -@ @ 


To Start New Course 


The Advertising Club of Appleton, 
, will start a course in advertising 
beginners on January 
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“What Happens to Your 
Mailing Lists?” 

Within three years’ time nearly 90 
per cent of the total number of names 
on the average mailing list will be 
of no value, according to James V. 
Chewning, sales manager of the Los 
Angeles office of R. L. Polk & Com- 
pany of California, who recently spoke 
at the direct-mail apvestns, depart- 
mental of the Advertising Club of Los 
Angeles. Here is what Mr. Chewning 
said happened to one list, on which a 
definite check was kept for three years: 
410 changed addresses, 261 disappeared, 
124 became customers, 83 bought of 
competitors, seven died and one went 
to jail. 

He declared that no matter how a 
list is acquired or created the problem 
of maintenance is practically the same 
in all cases. He offered the following 
figures on the annual mortality of lists 
of typical classes: Householders, 22 
per cent; merchants, 23 per cent; 
barbers, 30 per cent; agents, 29 per 
cent, and advertising men, 37 per 
cent. 

* * * 


Governor Fuller at Boston 
Club’s Christmas Dinner 


The Advertising Club of Boston gave 
a Christmas dinner to nearly 1,000 
children of Boston’s tenement districts 
at the Copley-Plaza hotel, following its 
annual custom. Governor Alvan T. Ful- 
ler was introduced to the club’s guests by 
Major P. F. O’Keefe, president of the 
club. Frank A. Black, publicity di- 
rector of William Filene’s Sons Com- 
pany, was in charge of the dinner com- 
mittee. One hundred members of the 
club acted as waiters. 

* * * 


Chicago Council Holds 
Christmas Frolic 


The annual Christmas Frolic of the 
Advertising Council of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and _ the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Chicago, 
which was held on December 21, was 
attended by nearly a thousand Chicago 
advertising men and women. One of 
the features of the occasion was the 
conferring of an honorary membership 
in the Council on Florence Macbeth of 
the Chicago Civic Opera company who 
entertained the gathering. 


J. J. McNerney Joins Fred G. 
Clark Company 


McNerney has been appointed 
manager of 
Cleve 


ao 
vice president and general 
The Fred G. Clark Company, 
land, Ohio, petroleum products. 


Joins Fuller & Smith 


Robert Lusk, formerly of the Black 
man Company, Inc., New York, has 
ined the service department of Fuller 
r Smith, Cleveland advertising agency. 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster recently hap- 

pened upon statements of two 
textile companies on the same page 
of a financial publication. 

One was a story of gloom and 
the other a story of optimism. To 
the Schoolmaster’s mind the reason 
for the contrast in the tone of the 
stories of these two companies was 
the difference in selling methods. 

The gloomy company was plainly 
up against it. Its selling agents— 
it had apparently for years and 
years turned its output over to an 
outside selling organization—had 
sent notification that after a cer- 
tain date it would no longer en- 
dorse its commercial paper. The 
receipt of this informatign ap- 
parently resulted in a stockholders’ 
meeting. The public record of the 
discussjons at that meeting show 
that the subject was manufacturing 
costs. The story was: “The South 
is beating us on manufacturing 
costs.” Nowhere in the printed re- 
port was there any mention of any 
selling problem. The company, al- 
though showing a loss of more than 
a half-million dollars on the last 
year’s operation, was of the opinion 
that it could rehabilitate itself by 
disposing of some of its Northern 
plants. and building new plants in 
the South. It hoped to raise a 
million dollars to carry out this 
plan. In the Schoolmaster’s opinion 
it won’t get to first base with that 
plan unless it gets in step with 
modern merchandising and selling 
methods. 

Now contrast this story with the 
other financial statement—that of 
the Scranton Lace Company. That 
statement reads: 

“This company is one of the 
largest and most substantial of 
Northeastern Pennsylvania’s manu- 
facturing enterprises. It com- 
menced selling its own product to 
the trade about eighteen years ago 
instead of handling it through sell- 
ing agencies, as was done before 
that time, and its products were 
then sold in only 134 cities and 
towns. At present the product is 


distributed by over 6,300 merchants 
in over 1,200 cities and towns scat- 
tered throughout the United States, 
in addition to a very considerable 
business in Cuba, Porto Rico, New 
Zealand, Australia, Canada and 
South America. It co-operates and 
assists the merchants handling its 
product through an efficient na- 
tional advertising campaign in the 
leading women’s publications in the 
country. The success of these 
methods is attested by the steady, 
consistent increases in the volume 
of business year by year.” 

This statement was made in con- 
nection with the floating of $500,- 
000 worth of five year 5% per cent 
gold notes. The company was able 
to say that its earnings for the 
year ended September 30, 1926, 
after making deductions for main- 
tenance and depreciation and after 
making provisions for Federal and 
State income taxes, were sufficient 
to pay the interest on this issue 
17% times. Its average earnings 
for the last five years, the state- 
ment added, would meet the in- 
terest charges thirteen times. 

These two statements, in the 
Schoolmaster’s opinion, speak vol- 
umes on the reasons why the tex- 
tile industry must look to modern 
merchandising, selling and advertis- 
ing for considerable help. 

* * * 


In his morning paper the School- 
master recently read: 

“Much advantage has resulted 
from manufacturers of women’s 
ready-to-wear apnarel identifying 
their garments in such a way as 
to encourage numerous repeat or- 
ders and, in view of this, recom- 
mendations are being made to dress 
manufacturers that they use dis- 
tinctive marks. or labels for this 
purpose.” 

Capital! Which brings to mind 
that the Schoolmaster has a three- 
tier filing tray in his office to which 
he has become singularly attached, 
because it is so well suited to its 
specific use. He asked his stenog- 
rapher to get another just like it. 
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ents like those of Mr. Riddle 
also been made by many 
manufacturers who have used 
elp over a period of years, 
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In the words of~ 


J. Newton Riddle of The 
Edward N. Riddle Company: 





oo lotez Company ow 
sha its nmon Brick Mfrs. Asan. es pa _s aa os pleased 
: scat. ine Company Ea ith the results obtained from 
. troit Steel Products Co ; consistent use of space in the 
states, rner Incinerator Co + National Real Estate Journal 
erable ng-Bell Lumber Company x during the last three years 
ine Lumber Company + We have made many good 
New ~ a Company b connections in the investment 
- ndor Stete Company building field through the - 
un > 9 ap 
; _ . ae Endicott pearance of our advertising in 
S ny the Journal and we feel that 
ig its the Journal and its organiza- 
t na- tion stands out alone in its 
< . meee - field and have therefore con- 
n the fined our advertising entirely 
in the to the Journal.”’ 
these Need we say more? 
teacly, 
~ NATIONAL 
4.B.c. REAL ESTATE a.3.p. 
con JOURNAL 
500,- 
$500, Porter-Bede-Langtry Corporation, 
r cent Publishers 
s able 139 N. Clark St. Chicago 
r the : 


1926, 
main- 
after 
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icient 
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nings 
state 


ein “Equipped with Riddle Fitments” 
be A selling point 
shen 


ertis- 


hool- atdized high quality. Riddle lighting fitments is evidence 
ulted Fitments have been advertised of your desire to equip the 
a tec for years on a dominant na home with products of recog- 
nen s tional scale. They have be nized merit.... Builders 
fying come widely accepted as the — standardizing on Riddle find 
ly as standard of residential light that it adds a real selling point. 
t or- 
com- 
dress THE EDWARD N. RIDDLE COMPANY - TOLEDO, OHIO 
dis- 
this 
, Send for 
mind 24-page book 
hree- 


which 
ched, 
o its 
nog- 
re it. 


Whenever you use nationally 
advertised materials, the pros- 
pect is impressed by the fact 
that you build homes of stand 


ing, They impress your pros- 
pect not only by their innate 
beauty but also by the fact 
that the Riddle tag on the 
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First Contact 


with prospective home build- 
ers enables the retail lumber 
dealer to control the sale of 
building material. You can 
talk to buyers for more than 
10,000 lumber yards in the 














We produce motion pictures and 
distribute them anywhere. We 
specialize in developing and 
printing standard and narrow 
a films for sales, advertis- 

ng, educational and industrial 
motion pictures. Let_us esti- 
mate en your work. 
Bryant 632 
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Telephone 


LABORATORIES 


130 W. 46" ST. N.Y. ciTr 
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for dealer ad- 


= 
MAT vertising cuts 


or for any advertising or pub- 
licity. Service as complete as you 
want —art work, engraving, 
composition, shipping, etc. 








Shopping News, Cleveland | 








Photostats 7 
By Phones 


Fast Messenger Service 


PACH "H BROS.| 


2eWest 44°St MurrayHill 2597 
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Not on top, sides or bottom could 
be found the maker’s identity—the 
tray carried no label, no trade- 
mark,—nothing. The poor girl 
combed the files for five years 
back hoping to find the original 
invoice; no use—the parent factory 
simply could not be discovered or 
traced down. Salesmen of leading 
office equipment lines were called 
in, to no: avail. Something almost 
like it seems the best they can 
offer. The Schoolmaster may be 
stubborn, but that tray is just what 
he wants. He is going to wait 
without buying for months, or 
years if necessary, to duplicate it 
But the fact remains, here is a 
great economic waste of office time 
correspondence, salesmen’s calls, 
etc., which could all be eliminated 
by placing the name and address 
of the maker on the bottom of 
that tray. Surely it is bad business 
and stupidity, if a company makes 
a good article, not to make it easy 
to reorder from the article itself! 
It is only when a plant is ashamed 
of its products that it should not 
label and trade-mark them. 

On the other hand great care 
should be taken not to trade-mark 
the article where it interferes with 
its beauty or is in bad taste. The 
Schoolmaster has in mind a bathtub 
manufacturer who puts his name 
so blatantly on the faucet guard 
that customers are bound to resent 
it. On the other hand a simple, 
sober trade-mark, preferably with 
the address, put on the back, bot- 
tom, or far side of any well-made 
article, possibly entirely out of 
sight, yet always available at the 
time it is wanted for reorder, is 
not only good merchandising but 
common sense. Every article as it 
stands or moves in actual satisfac 
tory use is the best advertisement 
a firm may have. Who would 
think of publishing and paying for 
a forceful convincing full-page ad- 
vertisement only to omit the name? 
Doesn't it all amount to the same 
thing ? 

* * « 

Indirect suggestion is selling 
much merchandise these days for 
manufacturers. An advertiser need 
not make a direct appeal for his 
product in order to influence sales. 
“Food for Clocks” is the heading 
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I want my friends to know 


that I have organized a fair-sized 
group of alert men and women who 
are studying, under my close guid- 
ance, the broad subjects of Adver- 
tising, Selling and Business Writ- 
ing. 
Chis is a Personal Coaching Ser- 
vice covering twenty months, In- 
struction given through the mails. 
Subscriber’s spare hours used. 

The Service covers Research, Re- 
ports, Sales Planning, Sales Train- 
ing, Management of Advertising 
and Selling Campaigns, Creation 
of Strong Copy, Dealer Relations 
and Aids, Direct and Mail-Order 
Advertising, Sales Correspondence, 
House-Organ Editing, General 
Business Writing, etc.—the full 
schedule of marketing topics. Only 
well qualified applicants accepted. 


121 Pierce St., College Hill, 
Easton, Pa. 


No rainbows painted or princely 
salaries promised, though I’ve aided 
hundreds to climb to responsible 
positions. Textbooks of college 
standards used. Supplementary 
Helps on modern loose-leaf plan. 
Instruction based on 25 years of 
experience in business, educational 
and writing work. 

I am seeking additional sub- 
scribers among bright salesmen and 
solicitors, sales correspondents, 
service men of printing organiza- 
tions, alert private secretaries, re- 
porters and others with research, 
writing or organizing experience. 

Do me the favor of conveying 
this bit of news to the resourceful 
young men and women who seek 
your advice about climbing higher 
in promotional work. 


Lo lan Wall 

















Brockton, Massachusetts. 
18,000,000 people. 








Printing 23,000 Daily 
Less than 2100 lines 8% cents a line; 2100 lines 
or more 7% cents a line. Effective September 1, 1926 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 


Population 70,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


The Great Shoe City. 
Paper established 1880. Forty-Sixth Year. 


Brockton shoes 
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WANTED 
A Representative 


A man who can present and sell 
an educational publicity service 
to heads of important industries 
—a man who can put over big 
negotiations—who can get to 
big men on his own personality 
and without intermediaries — 
who can hold his man to the 
subject in hand and close busi- 
ness, not cultivate and wait for 
it—who can travel if and when 
necessary—who can invest in 
himself with assurance of suc- 
cess—who can show by his 
record that he is justified in as- 
piring to an income of $10,000 
to $30,000 or more. 


We have the organization, the 
project, the record of years of 
success in the business service 
field, and the rating in Brad- 
street’s and Dun’s. Write fully 
if you are the man. H. R. Doty, 
Box 220, Printers’ Ink. 


Will Buy a Growing Estab- 
lished Business Selling the 
Drug Trade 


One of our clients, selling druggists 
nationally—a company unusually suc- 
cessful in this line—seeks another 
product—one now enjoying fair vol- 
ume, but which with good advertis- 
ing and aggressive merchandising has 
much greater sales possibilities, 





If you have or know of such a propo- 
sition—and there is a good, legitimate 
reason for selling, write us full de- 
tails, yearly sales by states for the 
past three years, manufacturing and 
selling costs, etc, 


Address ‘“‘W,”’ Box 79, Printers’ Ink. 





Sales Promotion or 
Advertising Manager— 


now employed, seeks connection with 


manufacturer. Thoroughly experienced 
in initiation and execution of productive 
sales promotion plans based on fact 
rather than surmise. Successful busi- 
ness background as salesman, advertising 
manager and agency account executive. 
Particularly qualified to handle direct- 
mail. campaigns. Age 33, married, col- 
lege education. Preferred location, New 
York City or vicinity. Address “Y,” 
Box 222, Printers’ I 
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for a Three-in-One oil advertise- 
ment. It explains with what ease 
one can take care of clocks. Just 
about 98 per cent of the copy is 
devoted to that subject. 

The use of Three-in-One oil for 
clocks is but one of the hundreds 
of uses to which it can be put. Try, 
however, to visualize the number 
of clocks that will be oiled as a 
result of this piece of suggestion 
copy. 

. * * 

In sales work it has been found 
that advance cards are of real 
service in heralding the approach 
of the salesman. These cards in- 
form a dealer or a prospect that 
Mr. Jones will call on a certain 
date. 

The advance card idea is also 
being used by the advertising man- 
ager. Instead of informing deal- 
ers that “Mr. Jones, our repre- 
sentative,” is going to call, the 
advertising manager sends a card 
to retailers telling them that a 
mailing piece or booklet—a printed 
salesman—will be sent to him. 

This idea is now being carried 
a step farther. In recent trade- 
paper advertising, Congoleum- 
Nairn, Inc., has told retailers that 
three important mailing pieces will 
be sent to them, and that they 
should watch for them. The in- 
troductory paragraph states that, 
“Just before December first, three 
important Congoleum-Nairn an- 
nouncements will be ‘on the wing’ 
to the floor-covering trade of 
America. No merchant who is 
interested in bigger profits should 
fail to read these messages before 
placing his season’s contract.” 

By making this advance an- 
nouncement the company feels 
that its mailing pieces will receive 
more attention. 

- + 

The Schoolmaster approves 
heartily of a practice which is 
being adopted by many large com- 
panies to simplify the task of the 
correspondent. On the letterhead 
of many big companies there ap- 
pear seven or eight different ad- 
dresses. Unless the postmark on 
the envelope is before him or un- 
less the stenographer has been in- 
structed to include the proper offic 
above the date line, the man who 
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Try, A prominent New York advertising 
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agency desires to make an arrange- 
ment with a Chicago advertising 


roach agency for mutual aid. 
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Keeping in close touch 
with the Far West’s 
advertising activities 


is possible through reading the 120 to 150 page 
monthly issues of Western Advertising. Specializing 
in food and community advertising; general articles 


on markets, selling technique ; reproductions of char- | 


acteristic western advertisements; covers in color, 


| apolis.” It 
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| receives the letter is in doubt 
| whether to reply to Kansas City, 
New York or Seattle. The prac- 
tice to which the Schoolmaster 
refers is the obvious one of having 
printed on the letterhead of each 
branch office something like this: 
“This letter written from Minne- 
is not a difficult or 


expensive thing to do and it saves 


| much time and trouble. 
* * 


| 


special art features; hundreds of news items, etc., | 


etc. Complete your list of necessary advertising 


literature by subscribing now—trial subscription | 


six months, $1.00. 


WESTERN 
ADVERTISING 


564 Market Street * San Francisco 


{A subscription placed now will include the Annual 
Review Number (February)— big value in itself} 





COPY 
WRITER 


With ability to 
contact. Give age, 
experience, edu- 
cation, affiliations 
and salary class. 
Address ‘‘C,’’ Box 


226, Printers’ Ink. 


CLEVELAND AGENCY 











SUBSCRIBE NOW 
or 
THE HOUSE ORGAN REVIEW 


a Journal for Editors 
Vol. 1, No. 1 now ready; February issue 
to be mailed Jan. 24. A real aid to the 
House Publication Editor. $3.00 per year. 
BALLOU-WANZER, Inc. 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


| 
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The Schoolmaster has commented 
often upon the embarrassment 
some people cause in writing let- 
ters to an obviously unclassified list. 
Big men are addressed as “Miss” 
and bank presidents receive long 
letters urging them to take up rail- 
road telegraphy or sign-painting 
to increase their income. 

The Schoolmaster was recently 
handed one of these letters which 
had been kept by an irate farmer 
for the Schoolmaster’s attention. 

The letter was from a book pub- 
lisher and the paragraph to which 
the farmer took exception was: 

“Nothing can be better than a 
fine set of books to help you while 
away the long, lazy days of sum- 
mer.” 

* * * 

When the Schoolmaster finds 
himself in the company of those 
who have long been engaged in ad- 
vertising, almost invariably he will 
hear some comment on the recog- 
nition accorded advertising men 
today in contrast to that given 
years ago. The last such occasion 
brought Daniel Lord, a co-founder 
of Lord & Thomas, into the pic- 
ture. He told how all his friends 
discouraged his proposed venture 


Male Secretary Wanted 


Energetic young man of pleasing 
personality, able to meet men and 
women of note, and handle the de- 
tails of a busy executive's office. 
Must be an expert stenographer 


and typist. Occasional traveling 
required. 
Prefer man having publishing ex- 
perience but not absolutely es- 
sential, 


Give details of experience, salar- 
ies earned, age, religion. All ap- 
plications held in confidence. Ad- 
dress “G,’’ Box 229, Printers’ Ink. 
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into advertising, which they viewed 
as closely akin to gambling. 

With the passing of each year, 
advertising men have brought new 
laurels to themselves and to their 
business. They represent advertis- 
ine on boards of directors, on the 
committees of important under- 
takings and they are called into 
counsel not only by business direc- 
tors but by Government executives. 
The Schoolmaster brings to the 
Class a recent incident which illus- 
trates the trend of the times. 

concerns the successful con- 
clusion of a work undertaken by 
Bruce Barton to settle disputes 
amicably between a group of stock- 
holders and the General Baking 
Corporation, the Ward Food 
Products Company and others in a 
merger of these interests. This is 
a new role for the advertising 
man. It is an indication of the 
fact that he is coming more and 
more to have the same sort of po- 
sition in the confidence of indus- 
try that has been heretofore the 
exclusive possession of the banker 
and the attorney. 


CANADIAN 
ADVERTISING 
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Brains for Sale 


An advertising and sales execu- 
tive with a record of business 
building— 


A creator of productive sales- 
plans; a writer of startling copy 
that reflects intimate knowledge 
of merchandising— 


Young in years—but thoroughly 
trained in financial and manage- 
rial problems, Chain store ex- 
perience. College graduate. 


Address ‘‘M,’”’ Box 72, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 

















A Business Opportunity 


A client of ours is seeking the services of a 
sales representative of high reputation in every 
city of the country. The product is the best of 
its kind on the market and to real workers 
will pay a very substantial income. Good terri- 
tories are still open to men who wish to build 
a business of their own with no capital outlay. 
Write for full details and send photo of your- 
self. Address 


THE JAY H. MAISH COMPANY 
MARION, OHIO 





CALL IN 


SMITH, DENNE & Moore 


TORONTO—92 Adelaide Street West 


Limireo. 








Mu Itigraph Ribbons Re inked 


Try it. A 


Re-Inking you can buy 


Mir AY process costs only $6.00 a dozen 
@) Gute trial order will convince you that it is the best 


aowur e@ 


‘ W.Scott Ingram, Inc. 


57 Murray St, 


, New York City 





| “GIBBONS kn 


TORONTO 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.25 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Equipment 
machinery, type, supplies, Kelly presses 
—cut-cost material. Send for revised 
preused machine sheet. Conner Fendler 
Branch, A.T.F. Co., New York City. 


Engraving and electrotyping organiza- 
tion well financed and equipped offers 
substantial interest without _invest- 
ment to responsible salesman with trade 
who desires to get into business for 
himself. Box 862, Printers’ Ink. 


RAPID WRITING SYSTEM 
Copyright, plates and copies of book 
conckion simplest, easiest-to-learn semi- 
shorthand or speed writing for business, 
advertising men, lawyers, preachers, stu- 
dents, etc. Box 872, Printers’ Ink. 


North Carolina—Winston-Salem, the 
State’s largest city in population. Mild, 
healthy, climate. On the advice of 
my physician that I sl6w down and 
get out in the open I offer for sale 
one of the oldest and best equipped 
Printeriés and Binderies in orth 
Carolina. With this plant one could 
control sixty-five per cent of the busi- 
ness in this city and section. Large 
number of diversified industries. Less 
than five hours motor drive from 
Asheville and Pinehurst. Will pay 
railroad fare to any person coming to 
look over field and plant provided a 
trade is consummated for taking over 
the business. Address—Stewart Print- 
ing House, P. O. Box 831, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

















HELP WANTED 


Wanted young man about 25, with 
two to three years trade journal ex- 
perience for position in advertising de- 
partment. Excellent opportunity. Box 
884, Printers’ Ink. 


ART SALESMAN : 
by complete service organiza- 
Write brief outline of experience. 
Address 








wanted 
tion. 
Attractive offer to right man. 
Box 890, Printers’ Ink. 


Salesman 


with clean record, ability and 
ence on trade paper. Box 887, P 


Sales Manager for Eastern = 
concern manufacturing a vari ine 
including folding paper boxes and ad- 
vertising material. Position includes 
promoting sales and directing selling 
force of twelve to fifteen men. Must have 
previous experience in sales control and 
practical 3 Man with creative abil- 
ity and knowledge of advertising pre- 
ferred. In first reply give full details as 
to previous experience, references, and 
salary- required. Box 876, P. I. 





experi- 
ye 





PHOTO ENGRAVING SALESMAN 
One of the most Modern Equipped Photo 
Engraving Plants in New York City jis 
looking for an efficient Salesman or 
somebody who controls Photo-Engraving 
Reply will be treated in ‘confidence 
Box 861, Printers’ Ink. 


SPACE SALESMAN wanted. Good 
Proposition on a class publication and 
also a mail order magazine to a live 
wire. Sincere worker can earn an ex 
cellent living. Christian preferred. New 
York territory. State commission and 
drawing account required. Address Box 
863, Printers’ Ink. 


. MARKETING ASSISTANT 
Young man (25-35) with direct mail 
copy, layout and production experience 
(preferably with agency or printing com 
pany.) Very exceptional opportunity for 
right man. Give full experience, age 
and salary desired. (Chicago concern) 
Box 885, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN—We have a_ proposition 
open for a high grade printing salesman 
who controls a clientele of the best pub- 
lication, catalog and general printing. 
For such a man a permanent connection 
can be made. Apply by letter giving 
reference and full detail as to qualifica 
tions. Box 888, Printers’ Ink. 


Experienced lithographic salesman to 
represent long established New England 
manufacturing concern in New York 
City. Products include stationery, ad 
vertising displays, labels and folding 
paper boxes. revious experience in this 
or similar line required. State fully ex- 
perience, references, and salary expected. 
Box 877, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Manager — Field Organizer 


Want a man thoroughly experienced in 
the selection of Distributors, contracting 
territory, and training salesmen, and 
willing to travel continuously. Product: 
Office appliances. 

Corporation will only consider the high 
est type man, and to such will offer a 
contract good for income of $15,000 per 
annum upwards, with a drawing ac- 
count of $150 per week. 

Give brief résumé experience and earn- 
ings to insure interview. Box 868, P. I. 




















MISCELLANEOUS 





Tile floors and walls. Repairs, 
alterations. New work. George 
Ireland, 74 East 127th Street, New 
York City. 








Will sublet to printer about 2,300 
sq. ft. of floor space with commercial 
stationer in office building, Long Island 
City, excellent location, good light, un 
usual opportunity for live wire. Wil! 
place large part of our work with hir 
Box 869, Printers’ Ink. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Printing Salesman—now employed, seeks 
connection with «large reputable house 
that can offer service and quality at a 
fair price. Commission basis. Available 
at once. Box 883, Printers’ Ink. 


Trade Paper Space Salesman, now em- 
ployed, seeks connection with one or 
more trade journals in N. Y. territory. 
(commission with drawing account or 
ry. References. Box 864, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
desires bigger opportunities. Has pro- 
duced noteworthy results. Fifteen years’ 
ex erience in agency and technical field. 

Married, Christian. Box 875, P. 


Production Manager. 5 years’ experi- 
e; thorough knowledge all phases 
hanical production; working knowl- 
e copy and art values; contact ex- 
ience. Age 24. Christian. Box 891, P. I. 


Secretary-Stenographer 


\merican; Christian; experienced office 
management; ten years with prominent 
ertising firm. Box 867, P. 


Editor; New York business publications, 
eight years, writes editorials, leading 
features, interviews with trade, merchan- 
dising articles; experienced make-up, ad. 
service and illustration; daily newspaper 
hackground. Box 882, Printers’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION MAN 
Six years agency experience on engrav- 
ing, electrotyping, printing and composi- 
tion. Good type man who can handle his 
wn mechanical layouts. Now employed. 
Available at once. Box 881, P. 


NEED A SALESMAN? 


Experienced man, 26, single, well-edu- 
cated, desires change prior February Ist; 
Middle West or Pacific Coast; Inter- 
view in New York or Philadelphia. 
Box 889, Printers’ Ink. 


GENERAL ADVERTISING MAN 
Writes forceful copy, makes unusual 
layouts, devises interesting ideas, under- 
stands advertising production. Has had 
5 years’ diversified advertising experi- 
ence. Is 24, married, college-trained. 
Salary no object provided opportunity 

unlimited. Box 879, Printers’ Ink. 
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ARTIST—Thorough practical knowledge 
of advertising tien, lettering, il- 
lustrations and designing. Desires con- 
nection with progressive agency. Full 
time, part time or free lance work. 
N. Y. C. only. Box 880, P. I 


AM I YOUR YOUNG MAN? 
My copy has made the “sparks” 
caused men to dive for the 
check book, changed “‘no’s” to “ 
A glutton for details, too. 
years’ successful experience, 24, 
ried. Box 866, Printers’ Ink. 








HERE’S an “uphill” young man—31— 
for an “uphill” firm with product that 
leads. Writes good, practical SALES- 
pulling copy. Knows retail, commodity 
and window display advertising. Good 
technical writer. Valuable sales back- 
ground. Christian. Employed. Avail- 
able immediately. Box 878, P. I. 


YOUNG WOMAN—Capable Correspond- 
ent; Efficient Stenographer; complete 
knowledge office routine; seeks new con- 
nection preferably with advertising or 
sales executive. 7 years’ experience ad- 
vertising division publishing business. 
Initiative and ability expressed handling 
extensive prospect, follow-up system and 
sales promotion. Box 871, P. I 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN — Thor- 
oughly experienced and grounded worker 
in large national, class and trade fields; 
have represented leading publications ; 
excellent business record; good acquaint- 
ance New York and Eastern advertis- 
ers and agencies; best references; now 
available for publisher needing first- 
class, reliable man in responsible posi- 
tion; strict confidence. Box 873, P. I° 


EXPERT CATALOGUE MAKER 
seeks permanent connection with a large 
concern where his specialized training 
and ability may be put to profit making 
use. Thoroughly experienced in the pro- 
duction of catalogues and booklets for mail 
order, retail, manufacturing and jobbing 
concerns. Effective copy writer. Under- 
stands advertising technique and routine. 
Practical knowledge of illustration, en- 
graving, typography, presswork and 
binding processes and modern printing 
equipment. Knows printing costs and 
estimating. Box 870, Printers’ Ink. 














LETTERER 


Young man, good Letterer and De- 
signer, desires position. Address 
Box 865, Printers’ Ink. 











EXECUTIVE 
ACCOUNTANT 
OFFICE MANAGER 

()f character, ability and _ integrity, 
oad-visioned and energetic; versed in 
the theory and experienced in the prac- 
e of corporate and inter-corporate ac- 
unting, taxes and office management 
id thereby well equipped to assume 
sponsibility, desires engagement. Pub- 
shing business—magazine, book or 
wspaper—preferred. Box 874, P. I. 








Advertising and Research Man 
Assistant to advertising manager one of 
largest national advertisers in food prod- 
ucts field, at present limited in progress 
due to organization line-up, seeks open- 
ing with an advertiser or agency. Broad 
experience over five year period covers 
office detail, including production ‘of 
direct-mail and trade paper copy; per- 
sonal market investigations from coast to 
coast; development and supervision of 
sectional advertising plans. For past year 
working closely with advertising man- 
ager in execution of national campaigns 
involving leading magazines, trade pa- 
pers, newspapers, and radio. University 
graduate, 29, single. Favor Pacific Coast 
connection. *Available on short notice. 
Salary open. A-1 references. Address 
Box 886, Printers’ Ink, Chicago office. 
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Said an able competitor 


““Why—when your organization is so well known 
for its merchandising ability—why in your own 
advertising, do you lay so much stress simply up- 
on advertising?” 

“Because,” we reply, “we assume a thoroughly 
sound merchandising plan to be a part of any ad- 
vertising campaign which we execute. That’s what 
we call advertising.” 

There are doubtless many strong concerns (aside 
from those we serve) who think of advertising in 
this way too. They are the ones we like to hear from. 
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‘The JOHN H. DUNHAM (Company 
Advertising 


TRIBUNE TOWER 


CHICAGO 
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Gutcane Women 
have greatest confidence 
in Tribune advertising 


HE CHICAGO TRIBUNE spends large 

sums on public service, radio, and ser- 
vice editors (covering such matters as health, 
finance, legal problems, cooking, beauty, 
fashions, etc.) because it believes that service 
builds good will, and good will helps to sell 
advertised products. 


A large number of Chicago women were 
asked to name the newspaper. in which they 
placed most confidence in the advertising. 
78% of the women placed most confidence 
in advertising in The Tribune. Asked what 
paper they would keep if forced to give up 
all but one, more women chose the daily 
Tribune than all other Chicago newspapers 
combined. 


Chicano Tribune 


Average net paid circulation for November 
765,033 daily 1,172,845 Sunday 














